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S.  GERANIUMS ;  or,  a  Monoorami  of  the  Genes  Geranium.    In  S  vols,  royal 
41a.  coothinkig  nearly  liO  coiaiured  HgnitE.    9L  9s. 

4.  BOTANI^rs  DEPOSITORY  for  New  and  Rare  Plants.    In  10  vols.  4to, 

containing  664  coloured  Figures.    MM. 

5.  COLOURED  ENGRAVINGS  mi  HEATHS,    is  4  vols,  folio,  containing  388 

Fignres,  most  beaEtiftmy  and  accoratsly^Golonie^  with  Beaoriptions  in  Latin 
and  English.    S6I. 

*«*  The  foregoing  Works  haye  beea  in  coarse  of  publication  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  are  now  completed.  The  Drawings  were  all  made  from  living  Plants  by  Mr. 
Andrevfs,  and  coloured  under  his  immediate  inspection ;  their  fidelity  and  accuracy 
have  been  admitted  by  those  who  are  conversant  vnth  the  Works,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent  Of  some  of  the  Works  but  very  few  remain ;  those 
gentlemen  who  have  not  completed  iieii»  copies  are  relented  imaiediately  to  do  so, 
a«  hereaHei^  it  wiU  b#  impoasiUe^  to  mfk#  themi^ 
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has  induced  the  Publisher  to  print  a  comfkU  Cottectitn  of  all  that  Poef  s  produc- 
tions. With  this  object  no  expense  has  been  spared  in  procuring  Bums'  Original 
Mamacripis;  and  the  fact  that  the  Publisher  has  in  his  possession  nearly  two  hun- 
dred Letters  or  Poems,  in  Burns'  own  hand,  must,  it  is  confidently  presumed, 
establish  the  ntperior  claim  qftim  edUicn  of  his  Works  to  the  attention  of  the  Public. 
The  MS.  of  the  Poems  afford  many  important  variations,  and  in  some  cases  eyen 
supply  entire  stanzas ;  whilst  the  MS.  of  the  Letters  prove,  not  only  that  Dr.  Cnrrie 
often  suppressed  important  passages,  but  that  he  printed  some  of  Bums'  most 
interesting  Letters  in  a  mutilated  and  imperfect  manner:  hence  in  numerous 
instances  the  admirers  of  Bums  will  now, /or  the  first  Hme,  have  the  gratification  of 
reading  his  Letters,  not  as  his  Editors  have  thought  proper  to  print,  but  as  the 
Poet  actudUy  wrcU  them. 

Vol.  I  and  II.  will  contain  the  Poems  and  SoNos  of  Burns,  with  a  Memoir  written  for 

this  edition,  and  Portrait. 
Vol.  III.  will  contain  the  Correspondence  of  Burns.    This  Volume  will  be  sold 

separately  to  complete  the  first  Aldine  edition. 
*«*  With  the  view  of  ensurins  an  accurate  edition  of  the  Works  of  Burnt,  the  Publisher 
respctfiilly  scUcits  of  those  GenUemen  who  possess  the  Original  MS.  of  any  Letter  or  Poem 
of  Bums,  the  favour  of  the  loan  of  it  for  a  few  hours  only.    The  MS.  shall  be  returned 
with  the  greatest  care  and  punctuality. 
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PREFACE. 


I  PROBABLY  never  should  have  ventured  to 
engs^e  in  the  composition  and  publication  of 
a  work  like  the  present,  had  not  that  task 
been  assigned  me  by  my  nomination  as  one  of 
the  writers  of  the  series  of  Bridgewater  Trea- 
tises, and  had  I  npt  deeply  felt  the  honour 
done  me  by  that  appointment,  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  the  duty  which  it  imposed. 
The  hope,  in  which  I  have  indulged,  that  my 
labours  might  eventually  be  useful,  has  been 
my  chief  support  in  this  arduous  undertaking; 
the  progress  of  which  has  throughout  been 
seriously  impeded  by  the  various  interruptions 
incident  to  my  profession,  by  long  protracted 
anxieties  and  afflictions,  and  by  the  almost 
overwhelming  pressure  of  domestic  calamity. 
The  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  enforce  the 
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great  truths  of  Natural  Theology,  by  adducing 
those  evidences  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  God,  which  are  manifested  in  the 
living  creation.  The  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  life,  as  they  are  exhibited 
under  the  infinitely  varied  forms  of  organiza- 
tion, constitutes  what  is  usually  termed  Phy- 
siology, a  science  of  vast  and  almost  boimd- 
less  extent,  since  it  comprehends  within  its 
range  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  beings  on 
the  globe.  This  ample  field  of  inquiry  has,  of 
late  years,  been  cultivated  with  extraordinary 
diligence  and  success  by  the  naturalists  of 
every  country ;  and  from  their  collective  la- 
bours there  has  now  been  amassed  an  inunense 
store  of  facts,  and  a  rich  harvest  of  valuable 
discoveries.  But  in  the  execution  of  my  task 
this  exuberance  of  materials  was  rather  a 
source  of  difficulty ;  for  it  created  the  necessity 
of  more  careful  selection  and  of  a  more  ex- 
tended plan. 

In  conformity  with  the  original  purpose  of 
the  work,  which  I  have  all  along  endeavoured 
to  keep  steadfastly  in  view,  I  have  excluded 
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from   it   all  those  particulars  of  the  natural 
hifitory  both  of  animals  and  of  plants,  and  all 
description  of  those  structures,  of  which  the 
relation  to  final  causes  cannot  be  distinctly 
traced ;  and  have  admitted  only  such  facts  as 
afford  manifest  evidences  of  design.     These 
facts  I  have  studied  to  arrange  in  that  me- 
thodized order,  and  to  unite  in  those  compre- 
hensive generalizations,  which  not  only  con- 
duce to  their  more  ready  acquisition  and  re- 
tention in  the  memory,  but  tend  also  to  enlarge 
our  views  of  their  mutual  connexions,  and  of 
their  subordination  to  the  general  plan  of  crea- 
tion.    My  endeavours  have  been  directed  to 
give  to  the  subject  that  unity  of  design,  and 
that    scientific    form,    which    are    generally 
wanting    in    books    professedly    treating    of 
Natural   Theology,    published    prior  to   the 
present  series ;  ,  not  excepting  even  the  un- 
rivalled and  immortal  work  of  Paley.     By 
furnishing  those  general  principles,  on  which 
all  accurate   and  extensive  knowledge  must 
substantially  be  founded,  I  am  not  without  a 
hope    that  this    compendiirai    may   prove   a 
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useful  introduction  to  the  study  of  Natural 
History ;  the  pursuit  of  which  will  be  found 
not  only  to  supply  inexhaustible  sources  of 
intellectual  gratification,  but  also  to  furnish,  to 
contemplative  minds,  a  rich  fountain  of  re- 
ligious instruction.  To  render  these  benefits 
generally  accessible,  I  have  confined  myself  to 
such  subjects  as  are  adapted  to  every  class  of 
readers ;  and,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  ex- 
tension of  the  field  of  inquiry,  have  wholly 
abstained  from  entering  into  historical  ac- 
counts of  the  progress  of  discovery  ;  content- 
ing myself  with  an  exposition  of  the  present 
state  of  the  science.  I  have  also  scrupulously 
refrained  from  treading  in  the  paths,  which 
have  been  prescribed  to  the  other  authors  of 
these  treatises ;  and  have  accordingly  omitted 
all  consideration  of  the  hand,  the  voice,  the 
chemical  theory  of  digestion,  the  habits  and 
instincts  of  animals,  and  the  structures  of 
antediluvian  races ;  the  extent  of  the  field 
which  remained,  and  which,  with  these  few 
exceptions,  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
physiology  of  the  two   kingdoms  of  nature, 
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already  affording  ample  occupation  for  a  single 
labourer. 

The  catalogue  of  authors  whose  works  have 
furnished  me  with  the  principal  facts  detailed 
in  these  volumes,  is  too  long  for  insertion  in  • 
this  place.  I  have  not  encumbered  the  pages 
of  the  work  by  continual  citations  of  authori- 
ties ;  but  have  given  references  to  them  only 
when  they  appeared  to  be  particularly  re- 
quisite, either  as  bearing  testimony  to  facts 
not  generally  known,  or  as  pointing  out 
sources  of  more  copious  information.  It  may 
however  be  proper  to  mention,  that  I  have 
more  especially  availed  myself  of  the  ample 
materials  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  contained  in  the  works  of  Cuvier, 
Blumenbach,  Cams,  Home,  Meckel,  De 
Blainville,  Latreille,  and  St.  Hilaire,  and  in  the 
volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  of 
the  M^moires  and  Annales  du  Mus6um,  and 
of  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles.  I 
should  be  ungrateful  were  I  not  also  to  ac- 
knowledge the  instruction  I  have  derived  from 
my  attendance  on  the  lectures  at  the  Royal 
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College  of  Surgeons,  delivered  successively, 
during  many  years,  by  the  late  Sir  Bverard 
Home,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Mr.  Brodie,  Mr.  Green,  and  Sir  Charles 
Bell ;  and  also  from  those  of  Professor  Ghrant, 
at  the  University  of  London. 

I  have  likewise  to  return  my  thanks  for  the 
liberal  manner  in  which  the  Board  of  Curators 
of  the  Hunterian  Museum  gave  me  permission 
to  take  such  drawings  of  the  preparations  it 
contains,  as  I  might  want  for  the  illustration 
of  this  work  ;  and  to  Mr.  Clift,  the  conserva* 
tor,  and  Mr.  Owen,  the  assistant  conservator 
of  the  museum,  for  their  obliging  assistance 
on  this  occasion.  Mere  verbal  description  can 
never  convey  distinct  ideas  6f  the  form  and 
structure  of  parts,  unless  aided^  by  figures; 
and  these  I  have  accordingly  introduced  very 
extensively  in  the  course  of  the  work.* 

Being  compelled,  from  the  nature  of  my 

-         .  (J 

*  All  the  wood  engravings  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Byfield,  and  the  drawings  for  them  were,  for  the  most  part,  made 
by  Miss  Catlow,  whose  assistance  on  this  occasion  has  been 
most  valuable. to  me. 
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subject,  and  in  order  to  avoid  tedious  and 
fatiguing  circumlocution,  to  employ  many 
terms  of  science,  I  have  been  careful  to  ex- 
plain  the  meianing  of  each  when  first  intro- 
duced :  but  as  it  might  frequently  happen  that, 
on  a  subsequent  occurrence,  their  signification 
may  have  been  forgotten,  the  reader  will 
generally  find, in  the  index,  which  I  have, 
with  this  Tfiew,  made  very  copious^  a  reference 
to  the  passage  where  the  term  is  explained. 

I  beg,  in  this  place,  to  express  my  deep 
sense  of  the  obligation  conferred  on  me  by 
Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  the  late  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  whose  kindness  I  owe  my 
being  appointed  to  write  this  treatise. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  of  conveying 
my  best  thanks  to  my  fiiend  and  colleague, 
Mr.  Children,  of  the  British  Museum,  for  his 
kind  assistance  in  revising  the  sheets  while 
the  work  was  printing,  and  for  his  many  valu- 
able suggestions  during  its  progress  through 
the  press. 

A  catalogue  of  the  wood  engravings  has 
been  sulgoined ;  and  also  a  tabular  view  of  the 
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classification  of  animals  adopted  by  Cuvier 
in  his  "  Regne  Animal,"  with  familiar  ex- 
amples of  animals  included  under  each  divi- 
sion ;  both  of  which  I  conceived  might  prove 
useful  for  purposes  of  reference.  The  latter 
table  is  reprinted  from  that  which  I  have 
given  in  my  "  Introductory  Lecture  on  Human 
and  Comparative  Physiology,"  published  in 
1826,  with  only  such  alterations  as  were  re- 
quired to  make  it  correspond  with  the  second 
and  improved  edition  of  Cuvier  s  work. 
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NOTICE. 

The  series  of  Treatises,  of  which  the  present  is  one,  is 
published  under  the  following  circumstances : 

The  Right  Honourable  and  Reverend  Francis 
Henry,  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  died  in  the  month  of 
February,  1829 ;  and  by  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  bear- 
ing date  the  25th  of  February,  1825,  he  directed  certain 
Trustees  therein  named  to  invest  in  the  public  funds  the 
sum  of  Eight  thousand  pounds  sterling;  this  sum,  with 
the  accruing  dividends  thereon,  to  be  held  at  the  disposal 
of  the  President,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  to  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  nominated 
by  him.  The  Testator  further  directed,  that  the  person  or 
persons  selected  by  the  said  President  should  be  appointed 
to  write,  print,  and  publish  one  thousand  copies  of  a  work 
On  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  Creation }  illustrating  such  work  by  all  reason- 
able arguments,  as  for  instance  the  variety  and  formation  of 
God's  creatures  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
doms ;  the  effect  of  digestion,  and  thereby  of  conversion  ; 
the  construction  of  the  hand  of  man,  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  other  arguments:  as  also  by  discoveries  ancient  and 
modem,  in  arts,  sciences,  and  the  whole  *  extent  of  literature. 
He  desired,  moreover,  that  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  works  so  published  should  be  paid  to  the  authors  of 
the  works. 
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The  late  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Davies  Gilbert, 
Esq.  requested  the  assistance  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  determining 
upon  the  best  mode  of  carrying  into  effect  the  intentions  of 
the  Testator.  Acting  with  their  advice,  and  with  the  con- 
cuiTence  of  a  nobleman  immediately  connected  with  the 
deceased,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  appointed  the  following  eight 
gentlemen  to  write  separate  Treatises  on  the  different 
branches  of  the  subject  as  here  stated : 

THE  REV.  THOMAS  CHALMERS,  D.D. 

PBOrSMOB  OP  MTIKITY  IH  THE  tJN|TBMtTT  OP  BOINIOAUH. 

ON  THE  POWER,  WISDOM,  AND  OOODNES8  OF  GOD 

AS  MANIFESTED  IN  THE  ADAPTATION 

OF  EXTERNAL   NATURE   TO   THE   MORAL   AND 

INTELLECTUAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  MAN. 


JOHN  KTDD,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

RKOIUf  PBOPBUOIl  OP  MBDICINB  IN  TRB  UMITBMITT  OP  OXPOltD. 

ON  THE  ADAPTATION  OF  EXTERNAL  NATURE  TO  THE 
PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  MAN. 


THE  REV.  WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  M.  A.  F.R.S. 

PILLOW  OP  TBINITT  OOLLBOB,  OAMBBIDOB. 

ASTRONOMY  AND  GENERAL  PHYSICS  CONSIDERED  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 


SIR  CHARLES  BELL,  K.G.H.  F.R.S.  L.«&E. 

THE  HAND:    ITS  MECHANISM  AND  VITAL  ENDOWMENTS 

AS  EVINCING  DESIGN. 


PETER   MARK    ROGET,   M.D. 

PBLLOW  OP  AMD  fBCBBTABT  TO  TUB  BOYAL  lOCIBTT. 

ON  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 
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THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BUCKLAND,  D.D.  F.  R.S. 

CANOM  OP  CaSIST  OHUEOH,  AMD  PBOrXSMB  OP  QKOLOQt  IN  THB 
OMIPBBMTY  OP  OXPOED. 

ON  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 


THE  REV.  WILLIAM  KIRBY,  M.  A.  F.R.8. 
ON  THE  HISTORY,  HABITS,  AND  INSTINCTS  OF  ANIMALS. 


WILLIAM  PROUT,  M.D.F.R.S. 
CHEMISTRY,  METEOROLOGY,  AND  THE  FUNCTION  OF 
DIGESTION,  CONSIDERED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 


His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society,  having  desired  that  no  unneces- 
sary delay  should  take  place  in  the  publication  of  the 
above  mentioned  treatises,  they  will  appear  at  short  inter- 
vals, as  they  are  ready  for  publication. 


VOL.  I. 
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ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION, 

Chapter  I. 

Final  Cawes. 

To  investigate  the  relations  which  connect  Man 
with  his  Creator  is  the  noblest  exercise  of  human 
reason.  The  Being  who  bestowed  on  him  this 
faculty  cannot  but  have  intended  that  he  should 
so  exercise  it,  and  that  he  should  acquire^ 
through  its  means,  some  insight,  however  li-^ 
mited,  into  the  order  and  arrangements  of 
creation;  some  knowledge,  however  imperfect, 
of  the  divine  attributes ;  and  a  distinct,  though 
faint,  perception  of  the  transcendent  glory  with 
which  those  attributes  are  encompassed.  To 
Man  have  been  revealed  the  power,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  goodness  of  Gtod,  through  the  medium 
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2  FINAL  CAUSES. 

of  the  Book  of  Nature,  in  the  varied  pages  of 
which  they  are  inscribed  in  indelible  characters. 
On  Man  has  been  conferred  the  high  privilege 
of  interpreting  these  characters,  and  of  deriving 
from  their  contemplation  those  ideas  of  grandeur 
and  sublimity,  and  those  emotions  of  admiration 
and  of  gratitude,  which  elevate  and  refine  the 
soul,  and  transport  it  into  regions  of  a  purer  and  ' 
more  exalted  being. 

A  study  which  embraces  so  extensive  a  range 
of  objects,  and  which  involves  questions  of  such 
momentous  interest  to  mankind,  must  necessarily 
be  arduous,  and  requires  for  its  successful  pro- 
secution the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  the  combined  labours  of  different 
classes  of  philosophers,  during  many  ages.  The 
magnitude  of  the  task  is  increased  by  the  very 
success  of  those  previous  efibrts:  for  the  diffiU 
culties  augment  as  the  objects  multiply^  and  the 
eminence  on  which  the  accumulated  knowledge 
of  centuries  has  placed  us  only  discloses  a  wider 
horizon,  and  the  prospect  of  more  fertile  regions 
ef  inquiry ;  till  at  length  the  mind,  conscious  of 
the  inadequacy  of  its  own  powers  to  the  compre- 
henaion  of  even  a  fflnall  part  of  the  system  of  the 
upiverse,;  is  appalled  by  the  overwhelming  con- 
sideratioa  of  the  infinity  that  surrounds  us«  The 
reflection  continually  presents  itself  that  the 
portion,  of  creation  we  are  here  permitted  to 
behold  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
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immensity  of  space,  which,  on  every  side,  spreads 
far  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  vision,  and  indeed 
fer  beyond  the  powers  of  human  imagination. 
Of  the  planetary  system,  which  includes  this 
earth,  our  knowledge  is  almost  entirely  limited 
to  the  mathematical  laws  that  regulate  the  mo- 
tions of  the  bodies  which  compose  it,  and  to  the 
celestial  mechanism  which  patient  investigation 
has  at  length  discovered  to^  be  that  most  admi- 
rably calculated  to  preserve  their  harmony  and 
maintain  their  stabihty.  Still  less  have  we  the 
means  of  penetrating  into  the  remoter  regions  of 
the  heavais,  where  the  result  of  our  investiga- 
tions respecting  the  myriads  of  luminous  bodies 
they  contain  amounts  to  little  more  than  the 
knowledge  of  their  existence,  of  their  countless 
numbers,  and  of  the  immeasurable  distaiices  at 
which  they  are  dkpersed  throughout  the  bound- 
less realms  of  space. 

Measured  on  the  vast  scale  of  the  universe, 
the  globe  we  inhabit  appears  but  as  an  atom; 
and  yet,  within  the  compass  of  this  atom,  what 
an  inexhaustible  variety  of  objects  is  contained : 
vAksA  an  endless  diversity  of  phenomena  is  pre- 
fl^ited ;  what  wonderful  changes  are  occurring 
in  rapid  and  perpetual  succession !  Throughout 
the  whole  series  of  terrestrial  beings^  what  stu- 
died arrangements,  what  preconcerted  adapta- 
tions, what  multiplied  evidences  of  intention, 
what  signal  proofe  of  beneficent  design  exist  to 
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attract  our  notice,  to  excite  our  curiosity,  and  to 
animate  our  inquiries.  Splendid  as  are  the  mo- 
numents of  divine  power  and  wisdom  displayed 
throughout  the  firmament,  in  objects  fitted  by 
their  stupendous  magnitude  to  impress  the  ima- 
gination and  overpower  us  by  their  awful  gran- 
deur, not  less  impressive,  nor  less  replete  with 
wonder,  are  the  manifestations  of  those  attributes 
in  the  minuter  portions  of  nature,  which  are 
more  on  a  level  with  our  senses,  and  more  within 
the  reach  of  our  comprehension.  The  modem 
improvements  ef  optical  science,  which  have 
expanded  our  prospects  into  the  more  distant 
regions  of  the  universe,  have  likewise  brought 
within  our  range  of  vision  the  more  diminutive 
objects  of  creation,  and  have  revealed  to  us 
many  of  the  secrets  of  their  structure  and  ar- 
rangement. But,  farther,  our  reason  tells  us 
that,  from  the  infinite  divisibility  of  space,  there 
still  exist  worlds  far  removed  from  the  cogni- 
zance of  every  human  sense,  however  assisted 
by  the  utmost  refinements  of  art ;  worlds  occu- 
pied by  the  elementary  corpuscles  of  matter, 
composing,  by  their  various  configurations,  sys- 
tems upon  systems,  and  comprising  endless 
diversities  of  motions,  of  complicated  changes, 
and  of  widely  extended  series  of  causes  and 
eflects,  destined  for  ever  to  remain  invisible  to 
human  eyes,  and  inscrutable  to  human  science. 
Thus,  in  whatever  field  we  pursue  our  in- 
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qniries,  we  are  sure  to  arrive  at  boundaries 
withinwhich  our  powers  are  circumscribed.  Infi- 
nity meets  us  in  every  direction,  whether  in  the 
ascending  or  descending  scale  of  magnitude ; 
and  we  feel  the  impotence  of  our  utmost 
efforts  to  fathom  the  depths  of  creation,  or  to 
form  any  adequate  conception  of  that  supreme 
and  Dominant  Intelligence,  which  comprehends 
the  whole  chain  of  being  extending  from  that 
which  is  infinitely  small  to  that  which  is  infi<^ 
nitely  great. 

It  is  incumbent  on  us,  before  engaging  in  a 
study  of  such  vast  importance,  and  extending 
over  so  wide  a  field  as  that  which  lies  before  us, 
to  examine  with  attention  the  nature  of  those 
processes  of  reasoning,  by  which  we  are  con* 
ducted  to  the  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  class  of 
truths  we  are  seeking.  Such  a  preliminary 
inquiry  is  the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the 
investigation  of  these  truths  is  beset  with  many 
formidable  difficulties  and  liable  to  various 
sources  of  fallacy,  which  are  not  met  with  in  the 
study  of  other  departments  of  philosophy. 

The  proper  objects  of  all  human  knowledge 
are  the  relations  that  exist  among  the  phenomena 
pf  which  the  mind  has  cognisance.  The  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe  may  be  viewed  as  con- 
nected with  one  another  either  by  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect ^  or  by  that  of  means  and,  ^^  i  ^^d 
accordingly  these  two  classes  of  relations  give 
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rifle  to  different  kinds  of  knowledge,  each  of 
which  requires  to  be  inyestigated  in  a  peculiar 
mode  and  by  a  different  process  of  reasoning. 
The  foundation  of  both  these  kinds  of  know- 
ledge is,  indeed,  the  same ;  namely,  the  constant 
uniformity  which  takes  place  in  the  succession 
of  eyents,  and  which,  when  traced  in  particular 
classes  of  phenomena,  constitutes  what  we  me- 
taphorically call  the  Laws  of  Nature.  It  is  the 
province  of  philosophy,  strictly  so  called,  to 
discover  the  circumstances  or  laws  which  r^u- 
late  this  uniformity,  and  to  arrange  the  observed 
changes  according  to  their  invariable  antece- 
dents, or  causes:  the  unknown  links  by  which 
these  causes  are  connected  with  their  respective 
consequents,  or  effects^  being  denominated  the 
powers  of  Nature.  With  reference  to  phenomena 
which  are  purely  mechanical,  that  is,  to  changes 
which  consist  in  the  sensible  motions  of  material 
bodies,  these  powers  are  denominated  forces; 
and  the  intensities,  the  operations,  and  the  cha- 
racters of  these  forces  admit  of  exact  definition, 
according  to  the  qualities  of  the  corresponding 
effects  they  produce.  It  is  by  pursuing  the 
method  of  philosophical  induction,  so  well  ex- 
plained by  Bacon,  that  the  physical  sciences^ 
which  the  misdirected  efforts  of  former  ages  had 
failed  to  advance,  have,  within  the  last  two 
centuries,  been  carried  to  a  height  of  perfecticm 
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which  affofdB  just  grounds  for  exultation  in  the 
achievements  of  the  human  intdlect. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  powa»  which  are 
concerned  in  the  phenomena  of  living  beings 
we  meet  with  difficulties  incomparably  greater 
than  those  that  attoid  the  discovery  of  the 
physical  forces  by  which  the  parts  of  inanimate 
matter  are  actuated.  The  elements  of  the  inor-> 
ganic  world  are  few  and  simple ;  the  combma* 
tions  they  present  are  in  most  cases  easily  nwm* 
veiled  ;  and  the  powers  which  actuate  their 
motions,  or  effect  their  unicm  and  their  changes^ 
are  reducible  to  a  small  number  of  general  laws^ 
of  which  the  results  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  an* 
ticipated,  and  exactly  determined  by  calculation. 
What  law,  for  instance,  can  be  more  simple  than 
that  of  gravitation,  to  which  all  material  bodies) 
whatever  be  their  size,  figure,  or  other  properties, 
and'  whatever  be  their  relative  positions,  are 
equally  subjected;  and  of  which  the  observm* 
tioos  of  modem  astronomers  have  rendered  it 
probable  that  the  influence  extends  to  the 
remotest  regions  of  space?  The  most  undevi<> 
ating  regularity  is  exhibited  in  the  motions  of 
those  stupendous  planetary  masses,  which  con-> 
tinuaUy  roll  onwards  in  the  orbits  prescribed 
by  this  all-pervading  force.  Even  the  slighter 
perturbations  occasioned  by  their  mutual  influ« 
ence  are  but  direct  results  of  the  same  general 
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law,  and  are  necessarily  restrained  within  certain 
limits,  which  they  never  can  exceed,  and  by 
which  the  permanence  of  the  system  is  eflFectu- 
ally  secured*  All  the  terrestrial  changes  de- 
pendent on  these  motions  partake  of  the  same 
constancy.  The  same  periodic  order  governs 
the  succession  of  day  and  night,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tides,  and  the  return  of  the  seasons : 
which  order,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  is  inca- 
pable of  being  disturbed  by  any  existing  cause. 

Equally  definite  are  the  operations  of  the 
forces  of  cohesion,  g£  elasticity,  or  of  whatever 
other  mechanical  powers  of  attraction  or  repulsion 
there  may  be,  which  actuate,  at  insensible  dis-* 
tances,  the  particles  of  matter.  We  see  liquids, 
in  obedience  to  these  forces,  collecting  in  spheroid 
dal  masses,  or  assuming,  at  their  contact  with 
solids,  certain  curvilinear  forms,  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  precise  mathematical  determination. 
In  different  circumstances,  again,  we  behold 
these  particles  suddenly  changing  their  places, 
marshalling  themselves  in  symmetric  order,  and 
constructing  by  their  union  solid  crystals  of  de- 
terminate figure,  having  all  their  angles  and 
facets  shaped  with  mathematical  exactness. 

The  forces  by  which  dissimilar  particles  are 
united  into  a  chemical  compound  have  been 
termed  Chemical  Affinities ;  and  the  operation  of 
these  peculiar  forces  is  as  definite  and  determi-r 
nable  as  the  former.   They  are  now  known  to  be 
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regulated  by  the  law  of  definite  proportions; 
a  law,  the  discovery  of  which  has  conferred  on 
Chemistry  the  same  character  of  precision  which 
appertains  to  the  exact  sciences,  and  which  it 
hod  never  before  attained.  The  phenomena 
of  light,  of  Heat,  of  Electricity,  and  of  Magnet- 
km  have  been,  in  like  manner,  reduced  to  laws 
of  sufficient  simplicity  to  admit  of  the  applica- 
tion of  mathematical  reasoning,  and  to  furnish 
the  accurate  results  derived  from  such  applica- 
tion. 

Thus  to  whatever  department  of  physical 
science  our  researches  have  extended,  we  every 
where  meet  with  the  same  regularity  in  the  phe- 
nomena, the  same  simplicity  in  the  laws,  and 
the  same  uniformity  in  the  results.  All  is 
strictly  defined,  and  subjected  to  rigid  rule  :  all 
is  subordinate  to  one  pervading  principle  of 
order.  The  great  Creator  of  the  universe  has 
exercised  in  its  construction  the  severest  and 
most  refined  geometry,  has  traced  with  unerring 
precision  the  boundaries  of  all  its  parts,  and 
has  prescribed  to  each  element  and  each  power 
its  respective  sphere  and  limit. 

Far  different  is  tiie  aspect  of  living  Nature* 
The  spectacle  here  offered  to  our  view  is  every 
whe*e  charact^sed  by  boundless  variety,  by 
inscrutable  complexity,  by  perpetual  mutation. 
Our  attention  is  solicited  to  a  vast  multiplicity  of 
objects,  curious  and  intricate  in  their  mechanism^ 
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exhibiting  peculiar  movements,  actuated  by 
new  and  unknown  powers^  and  gifted  with  high 
and  refined  endowments.  In  place  of  the  simple 
combinations  of  dements,  and  the  sim^de  pro-' 
perties  of  mineral  bodies,  all  organic  structures, 
even  the  most  minute,  present  exceedingly  com- 
plicated arrangements,  and  a  prolonged  succes- 
sion of  phenomena,  so  Taried  and  so  anomalous, 
as  to  be  utterly  irreducible  to  the  known  laws 
which  govern  inanimate  matter.  Let  us  hasten, 
with  fresh  ardour,  to  explore  this  new  world 
that  here  opens  to  our  view. 

Turning,  then,  from  the  examination  of  the 
passive  objects  of  the  material  world,  we  now  di* 
rect  our  attention  to  the  busy  theatre  of  animated 
existence,  where  scenes  of  wonder  and  enchant- 
ment are  displayed  in  endless  variety  around  us; 
where  life  in  its  ever-changing  forms  meets  the 
eye  in  every  region  to  which  our  researches  can 
extend;  and  where  every  element  and  every 
clime  is  peopled  by  multitudinous  races  of  sensi- 
tive beings,  who  have  received  frcmi  the  boun- 
teous hand  of  their  Creator  the  gift  of  existence 
and  the  means  of  enjoyment.  Our  curiofflty  is 
powerftilly  excited  by  phenomena  in  which  our 
own  welfare  is  so  intimately  concerned,  as  are 
all  those  that  relate  to  animal  life;  and  we 
cannot  but  take  a  lively  and  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  history  of  beings  in  many  respects  so, 
analogous  to  ourselves  like  us  possessing  powers 
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of  Bpontaaeous  action,  impelled  by  passions  and 
desires,  and  endowed  with  capacities  of  enjoy- 
ment and  of  suffering.  Can  there  be  a  more 
gratifying  spectacle  than  to  see  an  animal  in  the 
full  yigour  of  health,  and  the  £ree  exercise  of  its 
powars,  disporting  in  its  native  element,  revelling 
in  the  Uiss  of  existence,  and  testifying  by  its 
incessant  gambols  the  exuberance  of  its  joy  ? 

We  cannot  take  even  a  cursory  survey  of  the 
host  of  living  beings  profusely  spread  over  every 
porti<m  of  the  globe  without  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found astonishment  at  the  inconc^vable  variety 
of  forms  and  constructions  to  which  animation 
has  been  imparted  by  creative  power.  What 
can  be  more  calculated  to  excite  our  wonder 
than  the  diversity  exhibited  among  insects,  all 
of  which,  amidst  endless  modifications  of  shape, 
•till  preserve  thdjr  conformity  to  one  g^ieral 
plan  of  construction?  The  number  of  distinct 
isqpedes  of  insects  already  known  and  described 
canned;  be  estimated  at  less  than  100,000 ;  and 
every  day  is  adding  to  the  catalogue.*  Of  the 
comparatively  large  animals  which  live  on  land, 
^w  iqplendid  is  the  field  of  observation  that  lies 
open  to  the  naturalist !  What  variety  is  conspi- 
cuousin  the  tribes  of  Quadrupeds  and  of  Reptiles ; 

*  Four-fifths  of  the  insects  at  present  known  have  been  dis- 
covered within  the  last  ninety  years:  for  in  1743,  Ray  estimated 
the  total  number  of  species  at  20,000  only.  See  his  work  on 
**  The  wisdom  of  Ood  as  manifested  in  the  Creation/'  p.  24. 
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and  what  endless  diversity  exists  in  their  habits, 
pursuits^  and  characters !  How  extensive  is  the 
study  of* Birds  alone;  and  how  ingeniously,  if 
we  may  so  express  it,  has  nature  interwoven  in 
their  construction  every  possible  variation  com- 
patible with  an  adherence  to  the  same  general 
model  of  design,  and  the  same  ultimate  reference 
to  the  capacity  for  motion  through  the  light 
element  of  air.  What  profusion  of  being  is 
displayed  in  the  wide  expanse  of  the  ocean, 
through  which  are  scattered  such  various  and 
such  unknown  multitudes  of  animals!  Of  Fishes 
alone  the  varieties,  as  to  conformation  and  en- 
dowments, are  endless.  Still  more  curious  and 
anomalous,  both  in  their  external  form,  and 
their  internal  economy,  are  the  numerous  orders 
of  living  beings  that  occupy  the  lower  divisions 
of  the  animal  scale ;  some  swimming  in  countless 
myriads  near  the  surface  ;  some  dwelling  in  the 
inaccessible  depths  of  the  ocean  :  some  attached 
to  shells,  or  other  solid  structures,  the  produc- 
tions  of  their  own  bodies,  and  which,  in  process 
of  time,  form,  by  their  accumulation,  enormous 
submarine  mountains,  rising  often  from  un- 
fathomable depths  to  the  surface.  What  sublime 
views  of  the  magnificence  of  creation  have  been 
disclosed  by  the  microscope,  in  the  world  of 
infinite  minuteness,  peopled  by  countless  multi- 
tudes of  atomic  beings  which  animate  almost 
every  fluid  in  nature  ?     Of  these,  a  vast  variety 
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of  species  has  been  discovered,  each  animalcule 
being  provided  with  appropriate  organs,  endowed 
with  spontaneous  powers  of  motion,  and  giving 
unequivocal  signs  of  individual  vitality.  The 
recent  observations  of  Professor  Ehrenberg  have 
brought  to  light  the  existence  of  Monads,  which 
are  not  larger  than  the  24,000th  of  an  inch,  and 
which  are  so  thickly  crowded  in  the  fluid  as  to 
leave  intervals  not  greater  than  their  own  dia- 
meter. Hence  he  has  made  the  computation 
that  each  cubic  line,  which  is  nearly  the  bulk  of 
a  single  drop,  contains  600,000,000  of  these 
monads,  a  number  which  equals  that  of  all  the 
human  beings  existing  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe« 

Thus,  if  we  review  every  region  of  the  globe, 
from  the  scorching  sands  of  the  equator  to  the 
icy  realms  of  the  poles,  or  from  the  lofty  moun- 
tain summits  to  the  dark  abysses  of  the  deep  ;  if 
we  penetrate  into  the  shades  of  the  forest,  or  into 
the  caverns  and  secret  recesses  of  the  earth;: 
nay,  if  we  take  up  the  minutest  portion  of  stag- 
nant water,  we  still  meet  with  life  in  some  new 
and  unexpected  form,  yet  ever  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  its  situation.  Wherever  life 
can  be  sustained,  we  find  life  produced.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  Nature*  had  been  thus 

*  In  order  to  avoid  the  too  frequent,  and  consequently  irre- 
verent, introduction  of  the  Ghreat  Name  of  the  Supreme  Bbino 
into  familiar  discourse  on  the  operations  of  his  power,  I  have. 
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lavish  and  sportive  in  her  producticHis  with  the 
intent  to  demonstrate  to  Man  the  fertiltey  of  her 
resources,  and  the  inexhaustible  fund  from 
which  she  has  so  prodigally  drawn  forth  the 
means  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  all  these 
diversified  combinadons,  for  their  repetition  in 
endless  perpetuity,  and  for  their  subordination 
to  one  harmonious  scheme  of  general  good. 

The  vegetable  world  is  no  less  prolific  in 
wmiders  than  the  animaL  In  this,  as  in  all 
other  parts  of  creation,  ample  scope  is  found 
for  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  and 
at  the  same  time  abundant  sources  are  supplied 
of  intellectual  enjoyment.  To  discriminate  the 
different  characters  of  plants,  amidst  the  infinite 
diversity  of  shape,  of  colour,  and  of  structure, 
which  they  offer  to  our  observation,  is  the  labo- 
rious, yet  fascinating,  occupation  of  the  Botanist. 
Here,  also,  we  are  lost  in  admiration  at  the  never- 
ending  variety  of  forms  successively  displayed  to 
view  in  the  innumerable  species  which  compose 
this  kingdom  of  nature,  and  at  the  energy  of 
that  vegetative  power,  i^hich,  amidst  such  great 
differences  of  situation,  sustains  the  modified  life 
of  each  individual  plant,  and  which  continues  its 
species  in  endless  perpetuity.  Wherever  circum- 

throughout  this  Treatise,  followed  the  common  usage  of  employ- 
mg  the  term  Nature  as  a  synonym,  expressive  of  the  same 
power,  but  veiling  from  our  feeble  sight  the  too  dazzling  splen- 
dour of  its  glory. 
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stancM  are  comp£U;ible  with  vegetable  existence, 
we  there  find  plants  arise.  It  is  well  known 
timij  in  all  places  where  vegetation  has  been 
established,  the  germs  are  so  intermingled  with 
the  soil,  that  whenever  the  earth  is  turned  up, 
even  from  considerable  depths,  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  plants  are  soon  observed  to  spring,  as  if 
they  had  been  recently  sown,  in  consequence  of 
the  germination  of  seeds  which  had  remained 
latent  and  inactive  during  the  lapse  of  perhaps 
many  centuries*  Islands  formed  by  coral  reefs, 
which  have  risen  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
become,  in  a  short;  time,  covered  with  verdure. 
From  the  materials  of  the  most  eteanle  rock,  and 
even  from  the  yet  recent  cinders  and  lava  of  the 
volcano.  Nature  prepares  the  way  for  vegetable 
existence.  The  slightest  crevice  or  inequality  is 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  invisible  germs  that  are 
always  floating  in  the  air,  and  afibrds  the  means 
oi  sustenance  to  diminutive  races  of  lichens  and 
mosses.  These  soon  ovenq^u^ead  the  surface,  and 
are  followed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by 
Auocessive.iribes  of  plants  of  gradually  increasing 
sise  and  strength;  till  at  length  the  island,  or 
oth»  favoured  spot,  is  converted  into  a  natural 
and,  luxuriant  garden,  of  which  the  productions, 
rising  from  grasses  to  shrubs  and  trees,  present 
all  the  varieties  of  the  fertile  meadow,  the  tangled 
thicket,  and  the  widely  spreading  forest.  Even 
in  the  desert  plains  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  eye  of 
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the  traveller  is  often  refreshed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  few  hardy  plants,  which  find  sufficient  ma* 
terials  for  their  growth  in  these  arid  regions: 
and  in  the  realms  of  perpetual  snow  which  sur- 
round the  poles,  the  navigator  is  occasicmally 
startled  at  the  prospect  of  fields  of  a  scarlet  hue, 
the  result  of  a  wide  expanse  of  microscopic  ve- 
getation.* 

But  whatever  charms  the  naturalist  may  find 
in  the  occupations  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and 
however  wide  may  be  the  field  of  his  exertions, 
they  still  are  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  more 
enlarged  curiosity  of  a  philosophic  mind.  The 
passive  emotion  of  astonishment,  in  which  in- 
ferior intellects  are  content  to  rest,  serves  but  to 
awaken,  in  him  who  has  learned  to  think,  a 
desire  of  fiirther  knowledge.  Filled  with  an 
ardent  spirit  of  inquiry,  he  cannot  but  be  impa- 
tient under  the  feeling  that,  while  Nature  has 
placed  before  his  eyes  this  splendid  spectacle  of 
animation,  she  has  thrown  a  dense  veil  over  the 
interior  machinery  of  life,  and  has  concealed 
from  his  view  the  springs  by  which  she  sets 
it  in  motion.     With  the  hope  of  discovering  her 

*  The  red  snow,  discovered  in  Baffin's  Bay  on  the  17th  of 
August,  1818,  during  the  Northern  Expedition,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Ross,  was  found  to  owe  its  colour  to  minute 
fungi,  or  microscopic  mushrooms,  which  vegetate  on  the  surface 
of  snow,  as  their  natural  abode.  See  Phil.  Trans,  for  1820, 
p.  1^5. 
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proceedings,  he  hastens  to  explore  the  several 
parts  which  compose  the  organized  fabric,  to 
examine  in  minute  detail  th^  anatomy  of  its  struc* 
tare,  and  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  several 
actions  that  take  pkice  within  it*  But,  over^ 
whelmed  by  the  multiplicity  of  objects,  and  lost 
amidst  the  complication  of  phenom^ia,  he  soon 
becomes  dismayed  by  the  magnitude  and  arir 
duous  nature  of  the  investigation.  He  finds 
that  his  labours  will  be  of  no  avail,  unless, 
previously  to  any  attempt  at  theory,  he  takes  a 
careful  and  accurate  account  of  all  the  circum« 
stances  attending  the  history  and  conditions  of 
life,  from  the  dawn  of  its  existence  to  its  ap^ 
pointed  close.  On  tracing  living  beings  to  their 
origin,  be  learns  that  every  individual  vi^etable 
and  animal  takes  its  rise  from  an  atom  of  imper« 
ceptible  minuteness,  and  gradually  increases  in 
bulk  by  successive  accretions  of  new  matter, 
derived  from  foreign  sources,  and,  by  some  re^ 
fined,  but  unknown  process,  transmuted  into  its 
own  substancer  Then,  following  the  progressive 
developement  of  the  organs,  he  observes  them 
und^^ing  various  modifioations,  as  they  are 
assuming  new  forms,  which  characterise  certain 
definite  epochs  in  the  general  growth  of  the 
system.  In  a  great  number  of  instances,  espe^ 
cially  among  the  lower  orders  of  animals,  he 
witnesses  the  same  individual  being  acting,  in 
its  time,  a  variety  of  different  parts ;  oiEten  re-ap- 

VOL.  I.  c 
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pearing  on  the  stage  of  life  with  new  orgahs,  new 
faculties,  and  new  conditions  of  existence,  and 
undergoing  metamorphoses  as  complete  as  any 
that  have  been  depicted  in  the  fables  of  antiquity. 
The  period  at  length  arrives  when  the  animal^ 
having  completed  its  growth,  attains  the  matu- 
rity of  its  being,  and  acquires  the  full  possession 
of  its  powers.  Every  organ  in  succession  has 
received  its  entire  develop^nent,  and  has  united 
its  energies  with  those  which  had  been  before 
perfected.  Yet,  however  complete  the  arrange- 
ments that  have  thus  been  established,  it  is  still 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  whole  system 
in  a  state  in  which  it  may  be  capable  of  exer- 
ci^ng  the  functions,  of  life,  that  the  materials 
which  compose  its  fabric  should  undergo  a  cer- 
tain slow,  but  constant  renovation;  and  the 
same  circle  of  actions  and  reactions,  which  have 
brought  it  to  its  state  of  perfection,  must  con- 
tinue to  be  repeated,  in  order  that  a  due  propor- 
tion may  be  maintained  between  the  consump- 
tion and  the  supply  of  these  materials.  In  the 
course  of  a  certain  time,  however,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  this  equili- 
brium begins  to  fail :  the  energies  of  the  system 
decline:  and  the  processes  of  nutrition  are  iur 
sufficient  to  repair  the  waste  in  the  substance  of 
the  body.  The  fluids  are  dissipated  faster  than 
they  can  be  renewed;  the  channels  through 
which  they  circqlate  are  more   and  more  ob- 
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structed,  and  at  length  cease  to  be  pervious  r 
and  the  solids  gradually  become  hard  and  rigid. 
As  in  a  machine  of  which  th6  wheels  are  worn, 
and  the  springs  have  lost  their  elastic  force,  so 
in  the  animal  body,  at  an  advanced  age,  the 
slightest  additional  impediment  that  occurs  will 
stop  the  movements  of  the  whole  system :  and^ 
when  once  stopped,  their  renewal  is  impossible. 
Nature  has  thus  assigned  to  every  living  being  a 
certain  period  as  the  utmost  extent  of  its  dura- 
tion. Even  when  exempt  from  external  inter- 
ference, all  are  doomed  to  perish,  sooner  or 
later,  by  the  slow  but  unerring  operation  of  tte 
same  internal  causes  which  originally  effected 
their  developement  and  growth,  and  which  are 
inseparably  interwoven  with  the  conditions  of 
their  existence. 

Numerous,  however,  are  the  extraneous  and 
accidental  causes  that  may  hasten  or  precipitate 
their  destruction,  long  before  the  period  of  natural 
decay.  How  striking  is  the  contrast,  on  those 
occasions,  between  the  scene  we  have  just  beheld 
of  an  animal  in  the  full  vigour  of  its  pow^*s^ 
either  rapidly  bounding  across  the  plain,  or  glid- 
ing beneath  the  wave,  or  soaring  in  the  elevated 
regions  of  air,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  sane 
animal  lying,  the  n^it  mcnnent,  extended  at  out 
feet,  bereft  at  once  of  activity  and  of  sense — 
of  all  the  faculties  and  powers  that  constitute 
life.     Can  we  contemplate  without  amazemeiu 
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SO  complete  and  inBtautaneous  a  change ;  so 
sudden  and  awful  a  catastrophe  ?  Must  we  not 
be  animated  by  an  eager  desire  to  penetrate  so 
great  a  mystery,  and  resolve  the  many  questions 
which  so  striking  a  phenomenon  must  naturally 
suggest  ?  What,  we  are  led  to  ask,  is  the  nature 
of  this  extraordinary  revolution,  extending  over 
the  whole  of  that  frame  which  had  so  IcHig  de* 
lighted  the  eye  by  its  beauty,  and  producing 
this  sudden  and  irretrievable  extinction  of  the 
powers  of  life?  How  comes  it  that  all  those 
mighty  energies  which  the  animal  had  so  lately 
displayed,  and  which  had  called  forth  our 
admiration,  perhaps  even  excited  our  envy,  are 
at  once  and  for  ever  annihilated?  What  was 
the  bond,  thus  suddenly  dissevered,  which  held 
together  the  various  parts  of  that  compound 
frame?  What  potent  spell  has  been  dissolved, 
which  could  retain  in  combination  for  so  long  a 
period  the  multifarious  elements  of  that  exquisite 
oi^nization;  and  from  the  control  of  which 
being  now  released,  these  elements  hasten  to 
resume  their  wonted  attractions,  and  entering 
into  new  forms  of  combination,  are  scattered  into 
dust,  or  dissipated  in  air,  leaving  no  trace  of 
tl^ir  former  union  ?  What  mechanism  has  been 
jemployed  in  its  construction  ?  What  refined 
chemistry  has  been  exerted  in  assimilating  new 
particles  of  matter  to  those  previously  organized, 
and  in  appropriating  them  to  the  nourishment  of 
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the  parts  with  which  they  became  identified? 
By  what  transcendent  power,  above  all,  did  this 
assemblage  of  material  particles  first  become 
animated  by  the  breath  of  life ;  and  firom  what 
elevated  source  did  they  derive  those  higher 
energies,  apparently  so  foreign  to  their  inherent 
properties,  smd  investing  these  once  lifdiess  and 
inert  materials  with  the  exalted  attributes  of 
M^tivity,  of  sensation,  of  perception,  of  intelli- 
gence? Shall  we  ever  comprehend  the  nature 
of  this  subtle  and  pervading  principle,  by  the 
agency  of  which  all  these  wonderful  phenomena 
of  life  are  produced,  and  which,  combining  into 
one  harmonious  system  so  many  heterogeneous 
and  jarring  elements,  has  led  to  the  formation 
of  this  exquisite  frame,  this  elaborate  machine, 
this  miraculous  assemblage  of  &u;ulties  ? 

The  discovery  of  a  clue,  if  any  such  can  be 
found,  to  the  mazes  of  this  perplexing  labyrinth 
€an  be  hoped  for  only  from  the  successful  cul* 
tivation  of  the  science  of  physiology.  But  be- 
fore engaging  in  this  arduous  study,  we  ought 
previously  to  inquire  into  the  methods  of  reason- 
ing by  which  it  is  to  be  conducted. 

The  object  of  physiology  is,  by  the  diligent 
examination  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  to  ascer- 
tain the  laws  which  regulate  those  phenomena, 
both  as  they  apply  to  the  individual  beings  en- 
dowed with  life,  and  also  as  they  relate  to  the 
various  assemblages  that  constitute  the  species. 
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the  genera,  the  families,  the  orders,  and  the  classes 
of  those  beings ;  and,  lastly,  as  they  concern  the 
whole  collective  union  of  the  organized  world. 

These  peculiar  laws,  which  it  is  the  province 
of  physiology  to  investigate,  are,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  of  two  kinds,  each  founded 
upon  relations  of  a  different  class.  The  first, 
which  depend  upon  the  simple  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  are  concerned  merely  with  the  natural 
powers  of  matter.  They  are  the  laws  that 
regulate  the  succession  of  phenomena  purely 
physical  in  all  their  stages.  These  phenomena 
consist  in  changes  among  material  particles, 
which  are  either  of  a  mechanical  or  chemical 
natiu'e;  or  in  the  affections  of  imponderable 
physical  agents,  such  as  heat,  light,  electricity, 
and  magnetism ;  and  they  include  also  the 
phenomena  that  take  place  in  organized  bodies, 
and  which  are  referable  to  the  operation  of  cer* 
tain  physical  powers,  appertaining  to  particular 
structures,  such  as  muscular  contraction  and 
nervous  irritation ;  phenomena  which,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  find,  are  not  reducible  to  any 
of  the  former  laws,  but  are  peculiar  to  the  living 
state.  The  second  class  of  laws  comprise  those 
which  are  founded  on  the  relation  of  means  to  an 
end;  and  which  are  usually  denominated ,/{na/ 
causes.  They  involve  the  operations  of  mind,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  matter.  They  pre- 
suppose intention  or  design ;  a  supposition  which 
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implies  intelligence,  thought,  motiveSi  volition, — 
particular  purposes  to  be  answered,  requiring  the 
agency  of  poi¥ers  and  of  instruments  adapted  to 
the  production  of  the  intended  effects: — the 
knowledge  fy£  the  properties  of  matter,  the  sdec- 
tion  and  choice  of  particular  means,  and  the 
power  of  employing  them  in  an  effective  manner. 
These  purposes  may  themselves  be  subservient 
to  more  general  objects,  and  these  objects  again 
subordinate  to  remoter  ends ;  so  that  the  whole 
riiall  comprehend  a  systematic  plan  of  operations, 
conducive,  on  the  most  enlarged  views,  to  vltir 
mate  and  general  utility. 

The  study  of  these  final  causes  is,  in  some 
measure,  forced  upon  our  attention  by  even  the 
most  superficial  survey  of  nature.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  recognise  the  character  of  inten- 
tion, which  is  so  indelibly  impressed  upon  every 
part  of  the  structure  both  of  vegetable  and  animal 
beings,  and  which  maiks  the  whole  series  of 
phoMm^ia  connected  with  their  history.  Mi- 
croscopic observations  t^ach  us  that  the  embryo 
of  an  organic  being  contains  within  itself  the 
rudimeids  of  the  future  v^etable  or  animal 
structure,  into  which  it  is  gradually  transformed 
by  the  slow  and  successive  expansion  and  dcr 
vdopement  of  all  its  parts.  The  [Mxx^esses  of 
nutrition  do  nothing  more  than  fill  up  the  out- 
lines already  sketched  on  the  living  canvass. 
Every  organ,  nay  every  fibre,  resulting  from 
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this  developement^  contributes  its  share  in  the 
production  of  certain  definite  effiscts^  which  we 
constantly  witness  taking  place  around  us,  as 
well  as  experience  in  our  own  persons.  But 
these  effects,  though  so  familiar  to  us»  are  not  on 
that  account  the  less  involved  in  mystery,  or  the 
less  replete  with  wonder.  To  say  that  they  are 
the  results  of  chance  conveys  no  informati(m; 
and  is  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  they  are 
wholly  without  a  cause.  Every  one  who  is  ac- 
customed to  reflect  upon  the  operations  of  hia 
own  mind  must  feel  that  such  a  conclusion  is 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  human  thought ; 
for  if  we  are  to  reason  at  all,  we  can  reason  only 
upon  the  principle  that  for  every  effect  there 
must  exist  a  corresponding  cause ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  there  is  an  established  and  invariable 
older  of  sequence  among  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  universe* 

But  though  it  be  granted  that  all  the  pheno^ 
mena  we  behold  are  the  effects  of  certain  causes, 
it  might  still  be  alleged,  as  a  bar  to  all  further 
reasoning,  that  these  causes  are  not  only  utterly 
unknown  to  us,  but  that  their  discovery  is  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties^  The  argu^ 
ment  is  specious  only  because  it  is  true  in  one 
particular  sense,  and  that  a  very  limited  one» 
Those  who  urge  it,  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
its  general  application,  in  that  very  same  sense, 
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would  shake  the  foundation  of  every  kind  of 
knowledge,  even  that  which  we  regard  as  built 
upon  the  most  solid  basis.  Of  causation,  it  is 
agreed  that  we  know  nothing ;  all  that  we  do 
know  is,  that  one  event  succeeds  another  with 
ondeviating  constancy.  Now,  if  we  were  to 
probe  this  subject  to  the  bottom,  we  should  find 
that,  in  rigid  strictness,  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  existence  ol  any  thing,  save 
that  of  the  sensaticms  and  ideas  which  are 
acbially  passing  in  our  minds,  and  of  which  we 
are  necessarily  conscious.  Our  belief  in  the 
existaM^e  of  external  objects,  in  their  undergoing 
certain  changes,  and  in  their  possessing  certain 
(physical  properties,  rests  on  a  diffia:ent  founda- 
tion, namely,  the  evidence  of  our  senses ;  for  it 
is  the  result  of  inferences  which  the  mind  is,  by 
the  constitution  of  its  firame,  necessarily  led  to 
form.  We  may  trace  to  a  similar  origin  the 
persuasion,  irresistibly  forced  upon  us,  that  there 
exist  not  only  other  material  objects  beside  our 
own  bodies,  but  also  other  intellectual  beings 
beside  ourselves.  We  can  neither  see  nor  fe^ 
those  extraneous  intellects,  any  more  than  we 
can  see  or  feel  the  cause  of  gravitation,  or  the 
subtle  sources  of  electricity  or  magnetism.  We 
nevertheless  believe  in  the  reality  both  of  the  one 
and  of  the  other ;  but  it  is  only  because  we  infer 
their  existence  from  particular  trains  of  impress 
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sions  made  upon  our  senses,  of  which  impressions 
alone  our  kno'idedge  can,  in  metaphysical  strict* 
ness,  be  termed  certain. 

Upon  what  evidence  do  I  conclude  that  I  am 
not  a  solitary  being  in  the  imiverse ;  that  all  is 
not  centered  in  myself;  but  that  there  exist  other 
intdlects  similar  to  my  own  ?  Undoubtedly  no 
other  than  the  observation  that  certain  effects  are 
produced,  which  the  experience  I  have  had  of  the 
operations  of  my  own  mind  lead  me,  by  an  irre- 
sistible analogy,  to  ascribe  to  a  similar  agency, 
emanating  from  other  beings  ;  beings,  however, 
of  whose  actual  intellectual  pres^ace  I  cannot  be 
conscious,  whose  nature  I  cann<4  fiithom,  whose 
essence  I  cannot  understand.  I  can  judge  of 
the  operations  of  other  minds  only  in  as  far  as 
those  operations  accord  with  what  has  passed 
in  my  own.  I  cannot  divine  processes  of  thought 
to  which  mine  have  borne  no  resemblance,  I 
cannot  appreciate  motives  of  which  I  have  never 
felt  the  influence,  nor  comprehend  the  force 
of  passions  never  yet  awakened  in  my  breast : 
neither  can  1  picture  to  myself  feelings  to  which 
DO  sympathetic  chord  within  me  has  ever  vi- 
brated. 

Our  own  intellig^ice,  our  own  views,  and  our 
wm  affections,  then,  fumii^  the  only  elements 
by  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  estimate  the 
analogous  powers  and  attributes  of  other  minds. 
The  difficulty  of  applying  this  scale  of  measure- 
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ment  will,  of  couTse,  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
diffidence  between  the  objects  compared;  and 
although  we  may  conceive  that  there  are  powerd 
and  intelligences  infinitely  surpassing  our  own, 
the  conceptions  we  can  form  of  such  superior 
ess^ftces  must  necessarily  be  ind^mite  and  ob* 
scure>  and  must  partake  of  the  san^  kind  of 
imperfection  as  our  notions  of  the  distances  <tf 
the  heavenly  bodies,  however  familiar  we  may 
be  with  the  units  of  the  scale  by  which  those 
distances  are  capable  of  being  expressed.  Wben^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  objects  contemplated  are 
more  within  the  range  of  our  maital  virion; 
when,  for  instance,  they  are  phenomena  that  we 
can  assimilate  to  our  own  voluntary  acts,  and  in 
which  we  can  clearly  trace  the  connexion  be- 
tween means  and  end,  then  does  our  recognition 
of  the  agency  of  intellect  beccmie  most  distinct, 
and  our  convi<^on  of  its  real  and  independent 
exigence  become  most  intimate  and  assured. 

SiK^h  is  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  rests  our 
belief  of  the  existence  of  our  fellow  men.  Such, 
also,  is  the  foundation  of  our  assurance  that 
there  exists  a  mighty  Intellect,  who  has  planned 
and  executed  the  stupendous  works  of  creation, 
with  a  skill  surpassing  our  utmost  conceptions ; 
by  powers  to  which  we  can  assign  no  limit,  and 
the  object  of  whose  will  is  universal  good.* 

•  The  view  here  taken  is,  of  course,  limited  to  Natural  Theology ; 
that  boiog  the  axpresa  and  exdushre  object  of  these  Treatises^ 
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It  will  argue  no  undue  presumption,  therefore, 
if,  in  our  earnest  endeavours  to  form  just  ideas  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity  from  the  examination 
of  nature,  we  are  led  to  institute  comparisons 
between  His  works  and  those  of  man  ;  and  strive 
to  gather  some  faint  notions  of  the  divine  intelli- 
gence by  applying  the  only  standard  of  admea- 
surement which  we  possess,  and  are  permitted  to 
employ,  namely,  that  d^ved  from  the  operations 
of  human  intellect.  Our  interpretations  of  the 
des^ns  of  the  Creator  must  here  be  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  human  views ;  and  our 
judgment  of  His  benevolence  can  be  formed 
only  by  reference  to  our  own  affections,  and  by 
their  accordance  with  those  ardent  aspirations 
after  good,  which  the  Author  of  our  being  has 
deeply  interwoven  with  our  frame. 

The  evidence  of  design  and  contrivance  in  the 
works  of  nature  carries  with  it  the  greatest  force 
whenever  we  can  trace  a  coincidence  between 
them  and  the  products  of  human  art.  If  in  any 
unknown  region  of  the  earth  we  chanced  to 
discover  a  piece  of  machinery,  of  which  the 
purpose  was  manifest,  we  should  not  fail  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  workmanship  of  some  me^ 
chanist,  possessed  of  intelligence,  actuated  by 
a  motive,  and  guided  by  intention.  Farther,  if 
we  had  a  previous  experience  of  the  operation  of 
similar  kinds  of  mechanism,  we  could  not  doubt 
that  the  effect  we  saw  produced  ^ms  the  one 
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intended  by  the  artificer.  Thus,  if  in  an  unex- 
plored country,  we  saw,  moving  upon  the  waters 
of  a  lake,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  carved  into  the 
shape  of  a  boat,  we  should  immediately  conclude 
that  this  form  had  been  given  to  it  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  ^labling  it  to  float.  If  we  found  it  also 
provided  with  paddles  at  its  sides,  we  should 
infer,  from  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  such  instruments,  that  they  were  intended  to 
give  motion  to  this  boat,  and  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  whole  was  the  work 
of  human  hands,  and  the  product  of  human 
intelligence  and  design.  If,  in  addition,  we 
found  this  boat  furnished  with  a  rudder  and  with 
sails,  we  should  at  once  understand  the  object  of 
these  contrivances,  and  our  ideas  of  the  skill  of 
the  artificer  would  rise  in  proportion  to  the  ex^ 
cellence  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  ingenuity 
displayed  in  its  adaptation  to  circumstances. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  another  part  of  this 
lake  we  found  an  insect,^  shaped  like  the  boat, 
and  moving  through  the  water  by  successive 
impulses  given  to  that  medium  by  the  action  of 
levers,  extending  firom  its  sides,  and  shaped  like 
paddles,  having  the  same  kind  of  movement,  and 
producing  the  same  effects.  Could  we  res»st  Hie 
persuasion  that  the  Artificer  of  this  insect,  when 


♦  Such  as  the  Notonecta  glanca,  Lin.,  or  water  boatman,  and 
the  Dytiscus  mhrginalis,  or  water  beetle. 
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forming  it  of  this  shape,  and  providing  it  with 
these  paddles,  had  the  same  mechanical  objects 
in  view  t  Shall  we  not  be  confirmed  in  this  idea 
on  finding  that  these  paddles  are  constructed 
with  joints,  that  admit  of  no  other  motion  than 
that  of  striking  against  the  water,  and  of  thus 
urging  forwards  the  animal  in  its  passage 
through  that  dense  and  resisting  medium  ?  Many 
aquatic  animals  are  furnished  with  tails  which 
evidently  act  as  rudders,  directing  the  course  of 
their  progressive  motion  through  the  fluid. 
Who  can  doubt  but  that  the  same  intention  and 
the  same  mechanical  principles  which  guide  the 
practice  of  the  ship-builder,  are  here  applied  in 
a  manner  still  more  refined,  and  with  a  master's 
hand?  If  Nature  has  furnished  the  nautilus 
with  an  expansible  membrane,  which  the  animal 
is  able  to  spread  before  the  breeze,  when  propi- 
tious, and  by  means  of  which  it  is  wafted  along 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  which  it  quickly 
retracts  in  unfavourable  circumstances,  is  not  her 
design  similar  to  that  of  the  human  artificer, 
when  he  equips  his  bark  with  sails,  and  provides 
the  requisite  machinery  for  their  being  hoisted 
or  furled  with  ease  and  expedition  ? 

The  maker  of  an  hydraulic  engine  places 
valves  in  particular  parts  of  its  pipes  and  cis- 
terns, with  a  view  to  prevent  the  retrograde 
motion  of  the  fluids  which  are  to  pass  through 
them.     Can  the  valves  of  the  veins,  or  of  the 
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lymphatics,  or  of  the  heart  have  a  different 
object :  and  are  they  not  the  result  of  deliberate 
and  express  contrivance  in  the  great  Mechanic 
of  the  living  frame  ? 

The  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  electricity,  in  its 
different  forms,  is  one  of  the  latest  results  which 
science  has  revealed  to  man.  Could  these  laws» 
and  their  various  combinations,  have  been  un« 
known  to  the  Power  who  created  the  torpedo, 
and  who  armed  it  with  an  energetic  galvanic 
battery,  constructed  upon  the  most  refined  scien* 
tific  principles,  for  the  manifest  purpose  of 
enabling  the  animal  to  strike  terror  into  its 
enemies,  and  paralyse  their  efforts  to  assail  it. 

Does  not  the  optician,  who  designedly  places  his 
convex  lens  at  the  proper  distance  in  a  darkened 
box,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  vivid  pictures 
of  the  external  scene,  evince  his  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  light,  of  the  properties  of  refracting 
media,  and  of  the  refined  combinations  of  those 
media  by  which  each  pencil  is  brought  to  a 
separate  focus,  and  adjusted  to  form  an  image  of 
remote  objects?  Does  it  not,  in  like  manner, 
argue  the  most  pn^ound  knowledge  and  foresight 
in  the  divine  Artist,  who  has  so  admirably  hung 
the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  in  the  axis  of  a 
spherical  case,  in  the  fore  part  of  which  He  ha^ 
made  a  circular  window  for  the  light  to  enter, 
and  spread  out  on  the  opposite  side  a  canvass  to 
receive  the  picture  ?    Has  no  thought  been  exer- 
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cised  in  darkening  the  walls  of  this  camera 
obscnra,  and  thus  preventing  all  reflection  of  the 
scattered  rays,  that  might  interfere  with  the 
distinctness  of  the  image  ? 

But  we  farther  observe  in  the  eye  many  ex- 
quisite refinements  of  construction,  by  which 
various  defects,  unavoidable  in  all  optical  instru* 
ments  of  human  workmanship,  are  remedied. 
Of  this  nature  are  those  which  render  the  organ 
achromatic,  which  correct  the  spherical  aberra* 
tion,  and  which  provide  for  the  adjustment  of 
its  refracting  powers  to  the  different  distances  of 
the  objects  viewed;  not  to  speak  of  all  the 
external  apparatus  for  the  protection,  the  preser- 
vation, and  the  movements  of  the  eye-ball,  and 
for  contributing  in  every  way  to  the  proper  per- 
formance of  its  office.  Are  not  all  these  irrefra- 
gable proofs  of  the  continuity  of  the  same  design ; 
and  are  they  not  calculated  still  farther  to  exalt 
our  ideas  of  the  Divine  Intelligence,  of  the 
elaborate  perfection  impressed  upon  His  works, 
and  of  the  comprehensive  views  of  His  pro^ 
vidence? 

These  facts,  if  they  stood  alone,  would  be  suffi* 
cient  to  lead  us  irresistibly  to  this  conclusion  : 
but  evidence  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  collected 
in  abundance  from  every  part  of  living  nature  to 
which  our  attention  can  be  directed,  or  to  which 
our  observations  have  extended^  The  truths 
they  teach  not  only  acquire  confirmation  by  the 
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eorroboratiiig  tendency  of  each  additional  fact 
of  the  same  description,  but  the  multitude  of 
these  facts  is  so  great,  that  the  general  conclu* 
sion  to  which  they  lead  must  be  considered  as 
indubitable.  For  the  argument,  as  it  has  been 
justly  remarked,  is  cumulative  ;  that  obtained 
from  one  source  being  strengthened  by  that 
derived  from  another;  and  all  tending  to  the 
same  conclusion,  like  rays  converging  to  the 
same  point,  on  which  they  concentrate  their 
united  powers  of  illumination. 

The  more  we  extend  our  knowledge  of  the 
operations  of  creative  power,  as  manifested  in  the 
structure  and  economy  of  organized  beings,  the 
better  we  become  qualified  to  appreciate  the  inten- 
tions with  which  the  several  arrangements  and 
constructions  have  been  devised,  the  art  with 
which  they  have  been,  accomplished,  and  the 
grand  comprehensive  plan  of  which  they  form  a 
part  By  knowing  the  general  tendencies  of  ana- 
logous formations,  we  can  sometimes  recognise 
designs  that  are  but  faintly  indicated,  and  trace 
the  links  which  connect  them  with  more  general 
laws.  By  rendering  ourselves  familiar  with  the 
hand-writing  where  the  characters  are  clearly 
legible,  we  gradually  learn  to  decypher  the  more 
obscure  passages,  and  are  enabled  to  follow  the 
ccmtinuity  of  the  narrative  through  chapters  that 
would  otherwise  appear  mutilated  and  defaced, 
Hence  the  utility  of  comprehending  in  our  studies 
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tl»e  ^bole  mnge  of  tbe  orgmiuied  creatimi,  wMi  a 
view  to  the  discovery  et  final  canteB,  and  ob* 
twining  adequate  ideas  of  the  power,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  goodness  of  God. 


Chapter  II. 

The  Fiinctions  of  Life. 

The  intentions  of  the  Deity  in  the  creation  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  as  far  as  we  are  competent 
to  discern  or  comprehend  them,  are  referable  to 
the  following  classes  of  objects.  The  first  relates 
to  the  individual  welfare  of  the  animal,  em- 
braciog  the  whole  sphere  of  its  sensitiye  exis- 
tence, and  the  means  of  maintaining  the  vitality 
upon  which  that  existence  is  dependent.  The 
second  comprises  the  provisions  that  have  been 
made  for  repairing  the  chasms  resulting,  in 
the  pra»ent  circumstances  of  the  globe,  from  the 
continual  destruction  of  life,  by  ensuring  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  species,  and  the  continuity  of 
the  race  to  which  each  animal  bdongs.  The 
third  includes  all  those  arrangements  which 
have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  system  to  tk»  ^MJinsequences  that  follow  frcrni 
an  indefinite  increase  in  the  numbers  of  each 
ipecies.    The  fourth  class  relates  to  XkaX  syste- 
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matic  economy  in  the  plans  of  organization  by 
which  all  the  former  objects  are  most  eflfectually 
secured.  I  shall  offer  some  obserrations  on 
each  of  these  general  heads  of  esiquiry. 

With  reference  to  the  wdfare  of  the  individual 
animal,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  brute  creation, 
the  great  ^^d  to  be  answered  is  the  attainment 
of  sensitive  enjoyment.  To  this  all  the  arrange* 
ments  of  the  system,  and  all  the  energies  of  its 
vital  powers  must  ultimately  tend*  Of  what 
value  would  be  mere  vegetative  life  to  the  being 
in  whom  it  reudes^  unless  it  were  accompanied 
by  the  faculty  of  sensation,  and  unless  the  soi* 
satiow  thence  arising  ware  attended  with  plea* 
sure  ?  It  is  only  by  reasoning  analogically  from 
the  feelings  we  have  ourselves  experienced  that 
we  ascribe  similar  feelings  to  other  sentient 
beings,  and  that  we  infer  their  existence  ftom 
the  ji^ienomena  which  they  present.  Wherever 
these  indications  of  feeling  are  most  distinct,  we 
find  that  they  result  £rom  a  particular  organiza* 
tion,  and  from  the  affections  oi  a  peculiar  part 
of  that  organization  denominated  the  nervous 
substance.  The  name  of  brain  is  given  to  a  par* 
ticular  mass  of  this  substance  placed  in  the 
interior  of  the  body,  where  it  is  carefully  pro- 
tected from  injury. 

The  sensations,  foe  exciting  which  the  brain  is 
the  matexial  instrument,  or  immediate  oigan,  are 
the  result  of  certain  impressions  made  on  par* 
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ticular  parts  of  the  body,  and  conveyed  to  that 
organ  by  the  medium  of  filaments,  composed  of 
a  similar  substance,  and  termed  nerves.  In  this 
way,  then,  it  has  been  provided  that  a  communi- 
cation shall  be  established  between  the  sentient 
principle  and  the  external  objects,  by  which  its 
activity  is  to  be  excited,  and  on  which  it  is  to  be 
dependent  for  the  elements  of  all  its  affections, 
both  of  sensation  and  of  intellect.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  treatise  will  be  occupied 
with  th^  developement  of  the  series  of  means 
by  which  impressions  from  external  objects  are 
made  on  the  appropriate  organs  that  are  pro- 
vided to  receive  and  collect  them,  so  as  not  only 
to  give  rise  to  varied  sensations,  but  also  to 
convey  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  the  objects  that  produce  them. 
This  latter  faculty  is  termed  Perception. 

But  in  the  formation  of  animals  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  Providence  to  endow  them  with 
the  mere  capacity  of  being  affected  by  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  of  deriving  from  them 
various  sensations  of  pleasure  and  of  pain, 
without  granting  them  the  power  of  controlling 
these  effects,  and  of  acting  on  those  objects  in 
return.  The  faculties  of  sensation  and  percept 
tion,  in  beings  destined  to  be  merely  passive, 
and  the  sport  of  every  contingent  agency,  would 
have  been  not  merely  useless,  but  even  baneful 
epdois^ments*    The  same  benefic^it  power  which 
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has  cot^erred  these  gifts  bid  conjoined  that  of 
voluntary  motion,  by  which  the  animal  may 
not  <mly  obtain  possession  of  such  objects  as 
Hiinister  ta  its  gratification,  and  reject  thosef 
which  are  useless  or  hurtful,  but  may  also  moye 
from  place  to  place,  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
its  perceptk>ns  and  of  its  power.  The  same 
mass  of  nervous  substance  which,  under  the 
name  of  brain,  we  have  recognised  as  the  oi^n 
of  sensation^  is  also,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown, 
the  organ  of  volition;  and  the  medium,  by 
which  the  commands  of  the  will  are  transmitted 
from  the  brain  to  the  mechanical  apparatus  em-- 
ployed  for  motion,  is  again  certain  filaments  of 
nerves ;  but  these  nervous  filaments  are  distinct 
from  those  which  are  subservient  to  sensation. 

Next  in  importance,  then,  to  the  oi^ns  of 
sensation  and  perception,  are  those  of  Voluntary 
Motion.  They  ccHuprise  two  kinds  of  objects ; 
first,  the  establishment  of  a  certain  mechanism, 
having  the  cohesion,  the  strength,  and  the  mo-> 
bility  requisite  for  the  different  actions  which  the 
animal  is  to  perform;  and,  secondly,  the  pro- 
vision of  a  powar,  or  agent,  which  shall  be  capable 
of  supplying  the  mechanical  force  for  setting  this 
machinery  in  motion.  With  these  objects  must 
be  combined  various  subsidiary  arrangements 
relating  to  the  connexions,  the  support,  the  pro- 
tection, and  other  mechanical  conditions  of  the 
organs  of  the  body.     It  will  be  convenient  to 
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eomprdiend  these  u^der  one  general  head,  con- 
^dering  them  as  compoemg  the  Mechanical 
Funetums  of  the  animal  economy.  They  will 
engage  a  considerable  share  of  our  attention  in 
this  work,  as  affording  the  clearest  and  most 
palpable  proofs  of  contriyance  and  design. 

From  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  living 
body,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  mechanical 
properties  of  its  various  parts,  and  the  powers 
by  which  their  movements  are  affected,  but  also 
with  r^ard  to  the  chemical  laws  which  regulate 
the  combinations  of  elements  composing  the 
substance  of  the  body,  there  is  required,  as  will 
be  more  fully  explained  in  the  sequel,  a  con^ 
tinual  renovation  of  that  substance*  For  this 
purpose  new  materials  are  perpetually  wanted, 
and  must  be  as  regularly  supplied.  Hence 
arises  a  new  class  of  functions,  ccmiprising  a 
great  extent  of  operations,  op^iing  a  wide  fidd 
of  curious  and  interesting  enquiry,  and  fur- 
nishing abundant  evidence  of  the  wise  and  bene* 
.  ficent  operations  oi  nature.  These  may  be  com* 
prehended  under  a  separate  class  bearing  the 
general  title  of  Nutritive  Fumeiions.  They  are 
often,  also,  spokeai  of  under  the  designation  of 
the  Vital  Functionst  from  their  more  immediate 
relation  to  the  continuance  of  vitality,  that  is,  (^ 
mere  veg^ative  life,  as  distinguished  from  the 
exercise  of  the  higher  faculties  of  sensation,  per* 
ception,  and  voluntary  motion,  which  are  the 
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ultimate  ends  <^  animal  existence,  and  which 
are  emphatically  termed  the  AniwuU  Function. 

The  Yital  as  well  as  the  aaimal  ftinctioils 
require  for  the  eic^ation  of  their  yariow  objeots 
certain  instruments  of  an  appropdate  mecha- 
nical construction,  adapted  to  those  objects;  To 
the  contrivances  of  the  mechanist  must  be  added 
a  rc^ed  hydraulic  apparatus  for  the  conveyance 
of  fluids,  and  for  the  regulation  of  their  move- 
ments; and  with  these  must  be  conjoined  the 
skilfol  combinations  of  the  laboratory,  by  which 
the  powers  of  the  most  subtle  chemistry  aM 
exercised  in  effecting  all  the  transmutations  re- 
quired by  this  elaborate  system  of  operations. 
As  fhT  as  they  involve  mechanical  principies^ 
these  objects  again  arrange  thamsdves  under 
the  mechanical  fimctions :  and  I  shall  aceot dingly 
include  tbem  under  that  head,  wh^i  giving  an 
account  of  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

There  is  another,  and  a  most  important  conse^ 
quence  that  flows  from  the  peculiar  chemical 
conditions  of  the  materials  of  which  animal 
stractures  are  composed.  The  mode  in  which 
their  elements  are  combined  is  so  complex  as 
to  require  a  loiig  and  elaborate  process  to  ac-^ 
eorapbsh  tk«t  purpose ;  and  neither  the  organs 
wkh  which  animate  are  furnished,  nor  the  powers 
with  which  those  organs  are  endowed,  are  ade- 
quate to  the  conversion  of  the  materiate  fiiras^ied 
by  the  inorganic  world  into  the  substances  re- 
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quired  for  the  construction  of  their  bodies^  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  powers.  These  inor- 
ganic el^nents  must  have  passed  through  inter- 
mediate stages  of  combination,  and  must  have 
been  previously  elaborated  by  other  organized 
beings.  This  important  office  is  consigned  to  the 
vegetable  kingdmn.  Receiving  the  simple  food 
furnished  by  nature,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  water,  air,  and  carbonic  acid,  together  with  a 
small  propcMTtion  of  other  substances,  plants  con- 
vert these  aliments  into  products,  which  not  only 
maintain  theur  own  vitality,  but  serve  the  further 
purpoae  of  supporting  the  life  of  animals.  Thus 
was  the  creation  and  continuance  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  a  necessary  step  towards  the 
existence  of  the  animal  woiid ;  as  well  as  a  link 
in  the  great  chain  of  being,  formed  and  sustained 
by  Almighty  power.  The  Physiology  of  Vege- 
tables presents  many  topics  of  great  interest  with 
relation  to  final  causes,  and  will  in  this  Treatise 
be  reviewed  with  special  reference  to  this  im* 
portant  dbject. 

Nutrition,  both  in  the  veg^able  and  animal 
systems,  comprises  a  very  extended  series  of 
operations.  In  the  former  it  includes  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  crude  materials  from  the  sur- 
rounding elements, — ^their  transmission  to  organs 
where  they  are  aerated,  that  is,  subjected  to  the 
chemical  action  of  the  air ; — their  circulation  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  plant, — their  further 
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eiaboraticm  in  particular  Yesads  and  recep- 
tacles— their  deposition  of  solid  materials — and 
their  conyersion  into  peculiar  products,  as  well 
as  into  the  substances  which  compose  the  several 
organs ; — ^and,  finally^  the  growth  and  develope- 
mmit  of  the  whole  plant*  Still  mcnre  various 
and  complicated  are  the  corresponding  functicms 
in  animals.  Their  objects  may  be  arranged 
under  the  following  general  heads ;  each,  again, 
admitting  of  fiirther  subdivision.  The  first  end 
to  be  accomplished  is  to  animalize  the  food ;  that 
iSy  to  ccmvert  it  into  a  matter  having  the  chemical 
properties  o£  the  animal  substances  with  which 
it  is  to  be  afterwards  incorporated.  The  entire 
change  thus  effected  is  termed  AssimikUian,  of 
which  Digestion  forms  a  principal  part.  The 
second  object  ig  to  collect  and  distribute  this 
prepared  nutriment,  which  is  the  blood,  to  the 
diffierent  oi^ans,  or  wherever  it  may  be  wanteds 
The  necessary  motions  for  these  purposes  are 
given  to  the  blood  by  the  organs  gIl  Cireuiatian, 
ccmsisting  of  the  Heart ,  which  impels  it  through 
a  system  of  pipes  called  Arteriesy  and  receives  it 
back  again  by  means  of  another  set  of  tubes 
called  Veins.  In  the  third  place  it  is  necessiury 
that  the  circulating  blood  should  continually 
undergo  purification  by  the  chemical  action  ef 
oxygen:  a  purpose  which  is  answered  1^  the 
function  of  Respiration.  The  fourth  stage  of 
nutrition  rdates  to  the  more  immediate  appli-* 
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cation  of  Ums  purifted  material  to  the  wants  of 
the  system,  to  the  extension  of  the  organs,  to  the 
reparaticm  of  their  losses,  and  to  the  restoration 
of  their  exhausted  poweis. 

Life,  then,  consists  of  a  continued  series  of 
actions  and  reactions,  ever  Tarjong,  yet  con* 
stantly  tending  to  definite  ^ids.  Most  of  the 
parts  of  which  the  body  consists  undergo  con- 
tinual and  pnogressive  changes  in  their  dimen- 
sions, figore,  arrangement,  and  composition. 
The  materials  which  hare  been  united  together 
and  fashioned  into  the  several  oi^ns,  are  th^n- 
selves  successively  removed  and  replaced  by 
others,  which  s^^n  are,  in  their  turn,  discarded, 
and  new  materials  substituted,  though  without  any 
perceptible  change  of  external  form.  Perpetual 
mutation  appears  to  constitute  the  fundamental 
law  of  living  nature ;  and  it  has  been  fnrther 
decreed  by  the  power  which  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse of  animatiim  to  this  organized  fabric,  that 
its  movements  and  its  powers  shall  be  linnted  in 
their  duration,  and  that,  even  when  they  are  not 
destroyed  by  extraneous  causes,  after  continuing 
for  a  certain  period,  they  shall  come  to  a  close* 
The  law  oi  Mortality,  to  which  all  the  beings 
that  have  received  the  gift  of  life  are  subjected, 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  law  of  muta- 
tion; and  the  same  causes  that  originally  ^fected 
the  develc^pement  and  growth  of  the  syst^n,  and 
maintained  it  in  the  vigour  of  its  maturity,  by 
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contiitumg  to  operate,  are  certain  to  lead  to  the 
demolitioQ  of  the  fabric  they  bad  raised,  and  to 
the  ^dbancdcm  and  final  extinction  of  its  powers. 
The  individual  dies ;  but  it  is  only  to  give  jdace 
to  other  beings,  alike  in  nature  and  in  form, 
equally  partaking  of  the  blessings  of  existence, 
and  destined,  after  baring,  in  their  turn,  given 
rise  to  a  new  race  of  sucoessoro,  to  run  through 
the  same  perpetual  cycle  of  chimges  and  reno- 
vations. 

Thus  the  continuance  and  multiplication  of 
each  species  may  be  assigned  a^  the  second  of 
the  great  ends  which  are  to  be  accomidished  in 
the  system  of  living  nature.    A  portion  of  the 
vital  power  of  the  parent  is  for  this  piupose  em* 
I^yed  to  give  origin  and  birth  to  the  oflfefmi^. 
The  process  itself,  by  which  the  germs  of  living 
beings  originate,  is  veiled  in  the  most  impene- 
trable mystery.    But  we  are  pennitted  to  trace 
many  o(  the  subsequent  steps  in  the  gradual 
devdbpement   both  of  vegetable    and   animal 
organizations ;  and  certainly  no  part  of  the  eco^ 
nomy  of  animated  nature  is  more  calculated  to 
impraBs  us  with  exalted  ideas  of  die  immensity  of 
the  scbone  of  Providence,  and  the  vigHant  care 
with  which  the  most  distant  consequences  have 
been  anticipated,  than  the  faiaUnry  of  the  eaily 
periods  of  their  existence.   Nothing  can  be  more 
admirable  than  the  pragressive  axcfaitecture  of 
the  frame;   nothiiig    more  beautifid    than  the 
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setting  up  (^  temporary  structures,  which  are 
required  only  at  an  early  stage  of  growth,  and 
which  are  afterwards  removed  to  give  place  to 
more  permanent  and  finished  organs. 

The  utmost  solicitude  has  been  shown  in  every 
part  of  living  nature  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of 
the  race,  by  the  establishment  of  laws,  of  which 
the  operation  is  certain  in  all  contingent  circum- 
stances. It  has  also  been  manifestly  the  object 
of  various  provisions  to  diffuse  the  races  a^ 
widely  as  possible  over  a  great  surface  of  the 
habitable  globe» 

We  are  next  to  advert  to  the  important  conse- 
quences which,  in  the  animal  kingdom  more 
especially,  flow  from  this  law  of  indefinite  pro- 
duction. As  animals  are  ultimately  dependent 
on  the  v^etable  kingdom  for  the  materials  of 
their  subsistence,  and  as  the* quantity  of  these 
materials  is,  in  a  state  of  nature,  necessarily 
limited  by  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  vege- 
tation is  spread,  a  time  must  arrive  when  the 
number  of  animals  thus  continually  increasing 
is  exactly  such  as  the  amount  of  food  pro- 
duced by  the  earth  will  maintain.  When  this 
limit  has  been  attained,  no  farther  increase 
can  take  place  in  their  number,  except  by  re- 
sorting to  the  expedient  which  we  find  actually 
adopted,  namely,  that  of  ^uploying  the  sub- 
stance of  one  animal  for  the  nourishment  of 
others.    Thus  the  identical  combinations  of  ele- 
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joentB,  ejSected  by  the  powers  of  yegetation,  are 
transformed  in  succession  from  one  living  being 
into  another,  and  become  subservient  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  great  number  of  different  ani- 
mals before  they  finally,  by  the  process  of  decom- 
position, revert  to  their  original  inorganic  state. 


"  See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain, 
See  life  dissolving  vegetate  again ; 
All  forms  that  perish  other  forms  supply, 
By  turns  we  catch  the  vital  breath  and  die." — Pope. 


Hence  has  the  ordinance  been  issued  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  animal  world  that  they  are  to  main- 
tain themselves  by  preying  upon  other  animals, 
either  consuming  their  substance  when  already 
dead,  or  depriving  them  of  life  in  order  to  prolong 
their  own.     Such  is  the  command  given  to  the 
countless  hosts  of  living  beings  which  people  the 
vast  expanse  of  ocean ;  to  the  unnumbered  tribes 
of  insects  which  every  spot  of  earth  discloses ;  to 
the  greater  number  of  the  feathered  race ;  and 
also  to  a  more   restricted  ordeat  of  terrestrial 
animals*     To  many  has  the  commission  been 
given  to  ravage  and  to  slaughter  by  open  violence ; 
others  are  taught  more  insidious,  though  no  less 
certain  arts  of  destruction;  and  some  appear 
to  be  created  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  quickly 
clearing  the  earth  of  all  decomposing  animal  or 
v^etable  materials,  which  might  otherwise  have 
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filled  the  air  with  noxious  exhalations  and  con- 
taminated the  sources  of  yitality."^ 

This  new  law  of  animal  existence  must  neces- 
sarily introduce  new  conditions  of  organization 
and  of  functions.  Structures  adapted  to  rapid 
locomotion  must  be  supplied  for  the  pursuit  of 
prey,  and  powerful  weapons  for  attack  and  des- 
truction. But  nature  has  not  left  the  weaker 
animals  unprovided  with  the  means  of  repulse, 
of  defence,  or  of  escape.  For  these  purposes 
various  expedients,  either  of  force,  of  swiftness, 
or  of  stratagem,  have  been  resorted  to  in  difierent 
caaeB. 

That  a  large  portion  of  evil  is  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  this  system  of  extensive  war&re,  it  is 
in  vain  to  deny.  But  although  our  sensibility 
may  rev<^t  at  the  vride  scene  of  carnage  which 
is  so  generally  presented  to  our  view,  our  more 
sob^  judgment  should  place  in  the  other  scale 
the  great  preponderating  amount  of  gratification 
which  is  also  its  result  We  must  take  into 
account  the  vast  accessioii  that  accrues  to  the 
mass  of  animal  enjoymant  from  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  and  faculties  which  are  called  forth 
by  this  state  of  constant  activity ;  and  when  this 

*  As  specially  appointed  for  the  performance  of  this  uaeM 
task  may  be  cited,  among  the  larger  beasts  of  prey,  the  hyeena, 
the  jackall,  the  crow,  and  the  vulture :  among  marine  animals, 
die  crmstacea,  and  iiumerous  molhisca;  and  among  the  lower 
orders  iaaumetaUe  tribes  of  imecti,  suek  as  ants,  i^esh  ffies,.  Ac. 
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confi»deraticHi  is  combined,  as  it  ought  to  be,  with 
that  of  the  immense  multiplication  of  Itfe  which 
is  admissible  upon  this  system  alcme,  we  shall 
find  ample  reason  for  acknowledging  the  wisdom 
and  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Creator,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  a  vastly  superior  good,  has  per- 
mitted the  existence  of  a  minor  evil. 

From  this  system  of  hostilities  tha^  must  also 
arise  new  rdations  among  the  different  races  of 
animals.  It  affwds  a  ready  and  effectual  means 
of  preserving  the  proper  balance  between  diflferent 
races.  Each  separate  species  of  animals,  far  from 
being  isolated  and  independent,  performs  the  part 
assigned  to  it  in  the  system  of  nature,  and,  how* 
ever  ^parently  insignificant,  may  have  a  sen- 
sible influence  on  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation. 
Man,  above  all  other  animals,  has  effected  a 
most  important  change  in  the  condition  of  a 
multitude  of  other  races,  in  every  region  where 
his  numbears  have  multiplied,  where  the  arts  of 
civilization  have  enlarged  his  dominion,  and 
where  science  has  armed  him  with  still  more 
extensive  power. 

In  every  department  of  nature  it  cannot  Ikil  to 
^rike  us  that  boundless  variety  is  a  eh»rac- 
teristic  and  predeintnant  feature  of  her  produc- 
tions. It  is  only  wheu  the  object  to  be  attained 
is  dependent  upon  certain  definite  conditions,  ex- 
cluding the  possibility  <^  HBKMlification,  that  these 
conditions  are  unifonnly  and  itnctly  adhered  to. 
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But  wherever  that  absolute  necessity  does  not 
exist,  and  there  is  afforded  scope  for  deviation, 
there  we  are  certain  to  find  introduced  all  those 
modifications  which  the  occasion  admits  of.  Not 
only  is  this  tendency  to  variety  exemplified  in 
the  general  appearance  and  form  of  the  body, 
but  it  also  prevails  in  each  individual  organ, 
however  minute  and  insignificant  that  organ 
may  seem.  Even  when  the  purpose  to  be  an- 
swered is  identical,  the  means  that  are  employed 
are  infinitely  diversified  in  different  instances, 
as  if  a  design  had  existed  of  displaying  to  the 
astonished  eyes  of  mortals  the  unbounded  re- 
sources of  creative  power.  While  the  elements 
of  structure  are  the  same,  there  is  presented  to 
us  in  succession  every  possible  combination  of 
organs,  as  if  it  had  been  the  object  to  exhaust 
all  the  admissible  permutations  in  the  order  of 
their  union. 

Some  wise  purpose,  though  dimly  perceptible 
to  our  imperfect  understandings,  is  no  doubt 
answered  by  this  great  law  of  organic  formation, 
the  law  of  variety.  That  it  is  not  blindly  or  in- 
discriminately followed,  is  apparent  from  its 
being  circumscribed  within  obtain  limits,  and 
controlled  by  another  law,  which  we  have  next 
to  consider — ^that  of  conformity  to  a  definite  type. 

The  most  superficial  survey  of  nature  is  sufl&- 
cient  to  show  that  there  prevail  certain  general 
resemblances  among  great  multitudes  of  species, 
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^hich  lead  us  to  class  them  into  more  or  less 
comprehensive  groups.  Thus  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles, 
shell-fish,  and  insects,  compose  natural  assem- 
blages or  classes,  and  each  of  these  is  readily 
divisible  into  subordinate  groups  or  families. 
Now  it  results  from  a  closer  examination  of  the 
structure  and  economy  of  plants  and  animals, 
that  the  formation  of  all  the  individual  species 
comprehended  in  the  same  class,  has  been  con- 
ducted in  conformity  with  a  certain  ideal  model, 
or  typcy  as  it  is  called.  Of  this  general  type  all  the 
existing  forms  appear  as  so  many  separate  copies, 
differing,  indeed,  as  to  particulars,  but  agreeing 
as  to  general  characters.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  the  families,  the  genera,  and  other 
subordinate  groups  of  living  beings. 

The  more  extensive  our  acquaintance  is  with 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  both  plants  and 
animals,  the  more  striking  do  these  analogies 
appear;  so  that  amidst  endless  diversity  in  the 
details  of  structures  and  of  processes,  the  same 
general  purpose  is  usually  accomplished  by  simi* 
lar  organs  and  in  similar  modes.  So  firmly  is 
this  principle  established,  that  we  may  venture 
with  confidence  to  predict  many  circumstances 
relating  to  an  unknown  animal,  of  which  only 
a  few  firagments  are  presented  to  us,  from  our 
general  knowledge  of  the  characters  and  economy 
of  the  tribe  or  family,  on  the  type  of  which  it  has 
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been  modelled.  Thus  the  discovery  of  a  muti- 
lated portion  of  the  skeleton  of  a  fossil  animal, 
gives  to  the  physiologist,  who  is  conversant  with 
the  details  of  comparative  anatomy,  a  knowledge 
of  the  general  structure  and  habits  of  that  animal, 
though  all  other  traces  of  its  existence  may  have 
been  swept  away,  amidst  the  primeval  revolu- 
tions of  the  globe.^ 

Not  only  does  this  tendency  to  conform  to 
particular  types  obtain  in  all  organic  formations, 
but  further  inquiry  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  deviations  from  these  standard  forms,  for 
£rom  being  arbitrary,  are  themselves  rdferable  to 
particular  laws.  The  r^ulating  principle  of  the 
variations  is  subordinate  to  higher  views,  and 
has  reference  to  the  respective  objects  and  des- 
tination of  each  particular  species  in  the  general 
system  of  created  beings.  Nature,  as  for  as  we 
can  discern,  appears,  in  conformity  with  these 
intentions,  forst  to  have  laid  down  certain  great 
plans  of  fonctions  to  which  she  has  adapted  the 
structure  of  the  organs ;  the  minor  objects  and 
more  subordinate  functions  being  accommo- 
dated to  this  general  design.  H^ice  arises  the 
necessary  and  reciprocal  dependence  of  each 
organ  and  of  each  function  on  every  other ;  and 
hence  are  deduced  what  have  been  termed  the 

•  See  Cuvier's  "  Discours  sur  les  revolutions  de  la  surface 
du  globe,"  p.  47,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Ossemens 
Fossiies.'* 
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laws  of  ike  co^eseistemee  of  orgnmc  forms.  By 
attention  to  these  laws  we  may  often  explain  how 
each  yariation  that  is  observed  in  any  one  organ, 
common  to  a  natural  group  of  animals,  entails 
certain  necessary  and  corresponding  variatioiis 
in  othw  parts,  and  extends  its  infiu^ice  in  miodii* 
fying,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  whole  fabric. 
It  is  in  comparative  anatomy  as  in  mechanics, 
where  any  alteration  made  in  the  position  of  one 
part  of  a  system  of  bodies  occasions  a  change  in 
the  centres  of  gravity,  of  gyration,  and  of  oscilla- 
tion; and  evolves  new  mechanical  forces  and 
conditions  of  equilibrium,  which  render  new 
adjustments  in  other  parts  necessary,  in  order 
to  restcnre  the  equipoise,  and  preserve  the  har- 
mony of  tbehr  movements. 

We  may  conclude  from  these  inquiries  that 
the  numerous  cheses  or  assemblages  of  beings, 
which  science  haa  formed,  are  by  no  means 
arbitrary  creations  of  the  human  mind,  inventfid 
merely  with  a  view  to  fiteUitate  the  study  and 
to  recognise  the  identity  of  species,  or  calculated 
only  to  supply  the  imperfections  of  our  memory ; 
hut  tlitat  they  have  a  real  foundation  in  nature* 
To  regard  any  of  the  beings  in  the  creation  as 
isolated  from  the  cest,  would  be  to  take  a  very 
narrow  and  a  fidse  view  of  their  condition ;  fiur 
all  are  connected  by  mutual  relatiims*  Even 
among  the  leading  types  which  represent  the 
great  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  we  may 
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trace  several  points  of  resemblance,  which  show 
them  to  be  parts  of  one  general  plan,  and  to 
have  emanated  from  the  same  Creator.  In  the 
progress  of  discovery  we  are  continually  meeting 
with  species  which  occupy  intermediate  places 
between  adjacent  types,  and  appear  as  links 
of  connexion  in  the  chain  of  being.  It  often 
happens,  as  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
point  out,  that  throughout  an  extensive  series  of 
organic  forms,  the  steps  of  gradation  by  which 
one  type  passes  into  another,  are  so  numerous 
and  so  regular,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
drawing  a  decided  line  of  demarcation  between 
those  that  properly  appertain  to  each. 

All  these  apparent  anomalies  and  gradations 
of  structure  tend  still  farther  to  demonstrate  the 
generality  of  the  plans  of  nature,  and  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  her  design,  which  embraces  the 
whole  series  of  animated  beings.  These  views 
are  strongly  corroborated  by  the  discoveries 
that  are  continually  being  made  of  species  now 
no  longer  in  existence,  but  which,  in  former 
ages  of  the  world,  helped  to  fill  up  many  of  the 
chasms  which  now  interrupt  the  contintiity  of 
that  series.  This  knowledge  has  been  revealed 
to  us  by  the  examination  of  their  fossil  remains, 
those  monuments  of  former  epochs,  which  have 
thrown  such  important  light  on  the  most  inte^ 
resting  questions  in  Geology  as  well  as  in  Phy-» 
siology. 
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The  DOtioQ  has  long  prevailed  that  the  hemgs 
composing  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
mighty  if  we  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  stracture  and  economy,  be  arranged  in  a 
linear  series,  commencing  with  the  simplest  luid 
regularly  ascending  to  the  most  refined  and  com- 
plicated organizations,  till  it  I'eached  its  highest 
point  in  man,  who  is  imquestionably  placed  at 
the  summit  of  the  scale.  Bonnet,  in  particular, 
cherished  with  enthusiastic  ardour  the  hypo- 
thesis that  all  organic  beings  formed  a  con- 
tinuous gradation,  each  member  of  which,  like 
the  successive  links  of  a  chain,  was  connected 
with  that  which  preceded,  and  with  that  which 
followed  it;  and  he  pursued  this  idea  by  ap- 
plying it  even  to  the  productions  of  the  mineral 
world.  But,  divesting  ourselves  of  these  hypo- 
thetical views  and  figurative  images,  we  find,  on 
sober  observation,  that  instead  of  one  continuous 
series,  we  are  presented  with  only  detached  frag* 
ments  and  interrupted  portions  of  this  imaginary 
system :  so  that,  if^  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we 
must  employ  a  metaphor,  the  natural  distribution 
of  animals  would  appear  to  be  represented,  not 
by  a  chain,  but  by  compUcated  net-work,  where 
several  parallel  series  are  joined  by  transverse 
and  oblique  lines  of  connexion.  A  multitude  of 
facts,  however,  tend  to  show  that  the  real  types 
or  models  of  structure,  are  more  correctly  re- 
presented   by   circular    or   reourring    arrange* 
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ments.'*'  But  as  the  discussion  of  th^e  and 
other  topics  relating  to  the  plans  and  designs  of 
nature  in  the  formation  of  organic  beings  re- 
quires a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  details 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  I  shall 
defer  all  further  observations  respecting  them 
till  I  have  finished  the  review  I  propose  to  take 
of  the  several  structures  and  functions  of  the 
animal  and  v^etable  economy.  There  are, 
however,  some  views  that  have  been  entatained 
respecting  the  procedure  of  nature  in  the  fcmna- 
tion  of  the  different  races  of  animals^  which  it  will 
be  proper  to  notice  in  this  place,  as  they  will 
occasionally  be  referred  to  when  the  £Bu^ts  that 
more  particularly  illustrate  and  support  them 
come  to  be  noticed. 

An  hypothesis  has  been  advanced  that  the 
original  creation  of  species  has  be^i  successive, 
and  took  place  in  the  order  of  their  relative  com- 
plexity of  structure;  that  the  standard  types 
have  arisen  the  one  from  the  other ;  that  each 
succeeding  form  was  an  improvement  upon  the 
preceding,  and  followed  in  a  certain  order  of 
developem^it,  according  to  a  regular  plan 
traced  by  the  great  Author  of  the  universe  for 
bestowing  perfection  on  his  works.    This  grada- 

•  Mr.  M'Leay  is  the  author  of  this  ingenious  theory,  which 
he  has  developed  in  his  **  HorcR  Entomologies"  and  which 
appears  to  be  verified  to  a  great  extent  by  the  modem  disco- 
▼eries  in  comparative  anatomy. 
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tion  of  stracture  was  necessarily  acecmipanied 
by  a  gradadon  of  fisuuilties :  the  object  of  each 
change  of  type  being  to  attain  higher  objects, 
and  to  advance  a  further  step  towards  the  nlti- 
mate  ends  of  the  animal  creaticm.  Many  appa- 
rent anomalies  which  are  inexplicable  upon  any 
other  supposition,  are  easily  reconcilable  to  this 
theory.  T^e  develq[)emei)ts  of  structure  be* 
kmging  to  a  particular  type  being  always  pro- 
spectrre,  are  not  completed  in  the  inferior  orders 
of  the  groupe  formed  upon  that  model,  but 
ronain  more  or  less  imperfect,  although  each 
organ  always  fiiUy  answers  the  particular  pur- 
pose oi  the  individual  animal.  But  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  imperfection  of  an  organ  is  so 
great,  in  consequence  of  its  developement  having 
proceeded  to  a  very  small  extent,  as  to  render 
it  wholly  useless  in  that  particular  species,  al- 
though in  a  higher  race  of  miimals  it  fully  per-, 
forms  its  proper  Amction.  Thus  we  shall  find 
that  rudiments  of  feet  are  contained  within  the 
bodies  of  various  kinds  of  serpents,  which  can  ob- 
viously not  be  serviceable  to  organs  of  progres- 
sion. In  the  young  of  the  whale,  before  its  birth, 
there  is  found  in  the  lower  jaw,  a  row  of  small 
teeth,  which  do  not  rise  above  the  gums,  and 
can,  therefore,  be  of  no  use  as  instruments  of  mas- 
tication. Their  farther  growth  is  arrested  and 
they  are  afterwards  obliterated.  This  imperfect 
or  rudimentary  conditi<m  of  an  organ  indicates 
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its  relation  to  other  species  belonging  to  th^ 
same  type,  and  demonstrates  the  existence  of  a 
general  plan  in  their  formation.  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  several  striking  instances 
of  this  kind,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom. 

In  following  the  transitions  from  one  model  of 
structure  to  another,  we  often  observe  that  a  par« 
ticular  OTgan  has  been  very  greatly  enlai^ed^  ot 
otherwise  modified  to  suit  some  particular  pur- 
pose, foreign  to  its  usual  destination,  or  to  qua- 
lify it  for  performing  some  new  office,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  particular  circumstances  .in 
which  the  animal  is  placed.  Thus  the  ribs» 
which  in  quadrupeds  are  usually  employed  for 
respiration,  are  in  serpents  converted  into  auxi- 
liary organs  of  progressive  motion :  and  in  the 
Draco  volans^  or  flying  lizard,  they  are  extended 
outwards  from  the  sides  to  serve  as  wings.  The 
teeth,  usually  intaided  for  mastication,  are  in 
many  animals  enlarged  in  order  to  serve  as  wea- 
pons of  offence,  as  in  the  Elephant^  the  Boar^ 
the  Narwaly  and  the  Pristis.  In  lil^e  manner  in 
the  Crustacea,  organs  of  the  same  general  struc* 
ture  are  converted  sometimes  into  jaws,  some- 
times into  feelers,  (or  palpi)  and  sometimes  into 
feet;  and  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the 
other  is  so  gradual  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a 
proper  distinction  between  them« 

In  pursuing  the  ascending  series  of  animal 
structures  we  meet  also  with  instances  of  a  con- 
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trary  change,  yet  still  resulting  from  the  conti- 
nued application  of  the  same  principle.  An 
organ  which  has  served  an  important  purpose 
in  one  animal,  may  be  of  less  use  in  another^ 
occupying  a  higher  station  in  the  scale,  and  the 
change  of  circumstances  may  even  render  it 
wholly  useless.  In  such  cases  we  find  that  it  is 
gradually  discarded  from  the  system,  becoming 
continually  smaller,  till  it  disappears  altogether. 
We  may  often,  however,  perceive  some  traces 
of  its  existence,  but  only  in  a  rudimental  state, 
and  as  if  ready  to  be  developed,  when  the 
occasion  may  demand  it. 

In  the  greater  number  of  organic  structures 
we  may  trace  a  tendency  to  the  repetition  of 
certain  organs,  or  parts,  and  the  regular  arrange- 
ment of  these  similar  portions  either  round  a 
central  axis,  or  in  a  longitudinal  series*  The 
former  is  apparent  in  the  verticillated  organs  of 
plants,  and  in  the  radiated  {otms  of  zoophytes. 
The  linear  arrangement  is  exhibited  in  the  si- 
milar segments  of  annulose  and  other  articulated 
animals,  and  also  in  the  pieces  which  compose 
the  spinal  column  of  vertebrated  animals.  In 
these  two  latter  classes,  also,  a  remarkable  law 
of  symmetry  obtains  in  the  formation  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  body,  which  exhibits  the  lateral 
junc<ion  of  similar  but  reversed  structures.  The 
violations  of  this  law  are  extremely  rare;  yet 
some  remarkable  instances  of  anomalous  forma- 
tions in  this  respect  will  hereafter  be  noticed. 
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In  treating  of  the  particular  functions  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  economy  I  shall  follow  a 
diflferent  order  from  that  in  which  I  have  pre- 
sented them  in  the  preceding  sketch.  As  the 
Mechanical  functions  depend  upon  the  simpler 
properties  of  matter  and  the  well  known  laws  of 
mechanism,  I  think  it  best  to  commence  with  the 
examination  of  these.  Oiu*  attention  will  next 
be  directed  to  the  highly  interesting  subjects 
which  relate  to  the  Nutritiye  or  Vital  fonctions 
both  of  veg^able  and  animal  structures :  for  as 
they  involve  the  chemical  properties. of  organized 
substances,  and  are,  therefore,  of  a  more  refined 
and  intricate  nature  than  the  preceding,  I 
conceive  they  will  be  best  understood  after  the 
general  mechanism  of  the  frame  has  been  ex- 
plained. These  studies  will  prepare  us  for  the 
consideration  of  living  animals  as  sentient  and 
active  beings,  endowed  by  their  bounteous  Crea- 
tor with  the  exalted  faculties  of  perception  and 
of  volition,  which  alone  give  value  to  existence, 
and  which  raise  them  so  &r  above  the  level  of 
the  vegetable  wcMrld.  I  shall  lastly  give  a  very 
brief  account  of  the  reproductive  functions,  and 
of  the  phenomena  of  animal  developement,  in 
which  the  discoveries  of  modem  times  have  re- 
vealed to  us  so  considerate  a  portion  of  those 
extensive  plans  which  an  all-wise  providence 
has  beneficently  devised  for  the  general  wel&re 
of  animated  beings. 
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PART  I. 

THE  MECHANICAL  FUNCTIONS. 


Chapter  L — Organic  Mechanism. 

§  1 .  Organization  in  OeneraJt. 

Life,  which  consists  of  a  continued  series  of 
actions  directed  to  particular  purposes,  cannot 
be  carried  on  but  by  the  instnimentality  of  those 
peculiar  and  elaborate  structures  and  combina-* 
tions  of  material  particles  which  constitute  or* 
ganizatian.  All  thede  arrangements,  both  as 
respects  the  mechanical  configuration  and  the 
ch^nical  constitution  of  the  elements  of  which 
the  organized  body  is  composed,  even  when 
apparently  most  simple,  are,  in  reality,  complex 
and  artificial  in  the  highest  possible  degree. 
Let  us  take  as  a  specimen  the  crystalline  lens, 
or  hard  central  part,  of  the  eye  of  a  cod  fish, 
which  is  a  perfectly  transparent,  and  to  all 
appearance  homogeneous,  spherule.  No  one^ 
unaccustomed  to  explore  the  wonders  of  nature, 
would  suspect  that  so  simple  a  body,  which  he 
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might  suppose  to  be  formed  of  a  uniform  mate- 
rial cast  in  a  mould,  would  disclose,  when  exa- 
mined under  a  powerful  microscope,  and  with  the 
skill  of  a  Brewster,  the  most  refined  and  exqui- 
site conformation.  Yet,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  specify  more  in  detail  in  its  proper  place,  this 
little  spherical  body,  scarcely  larger  than  a  pea, 
is  composed  of  upwards  of  five  millions  of  fibres, 
which  lock  into  one  another  by  means  of  more 
than  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  millions  of 
teeth.  If  such  be  the  complication  of  a  portion 
only  of  the  eye  of  that  animal,  how  intricate 
must  be  the  structure  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
same  organ,  having  equally  important  offices! 
What  exquisite  elaboration  must  those  textures 
have  received  whose  functions  are  still  more 
refined !  Wh^  marvellous  workmanship  must 
have  been  exercised  in  the  organization  of  the 
nerves  and  of  the  brain,  those  subtle  instrumente 
of  the  higher  animal  faculties,  and  of  which 
even  the  modes  of  action  are  to  us  not  merely 
inscrutable,  but  surpassing  all  our  powers  of 
conception ! 

It  is  from  the  enei^es  of  life  alone  that  or* 
ganic  forms  are  produced.  No  fabric  achieved 
by  human  power  ever  approached  in  refinement 
the  simplest  of  nature's  works*  The  utmost 
efforts  of  the  ingenuity  or  skill  of  man  in  the 
construction  of  the  most  delicate  machinery  is 
infinitely  surpassed  by  the  most  ordinary  of  the 
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mechanisms  which  are  presented  to  our  view 
in  living  bodies.  However  successful  may  be 
human  artists  in  their  attempts  to  contrive  au- 
tomata, which  shall  exactly  imitate  different 
animal  movements,  there  will  always  be  wanting 
that  internal  principle  of  action,  derived  from  a 
higher  source  than  mechanism  can  supply,  and 
without  which  these  highly  wrought  works  of 
man,  like  the  unvivified  statues  of  PrometheuSi 
must  remain  for  ever  mere  masses  of  insentient 
and  inert  materials* 

As  the  living  functions  imply  the  mechanical 
action  and  re-action  of  parts  which  cohere  ia 
some  definite  order  of  arrangement,  so  as  to 
preserve  that  determinate  form  to  which  they 
constantly  tend  to  return  on  being  displaced,' 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  mere  fluid 
can  exercise  these  functions;  because  the  par- 
ticles of  a  fluid,  being  equally  moveable  in 
every  direction,  have  no  determinate  relative 
situations,  and  possess  no  character  of  perma- 
nence. All  organic  and  living  structures,  there- 
fore, must  be  composed  of  solid  as  well  as  fluid 
parts ;  although  the  proportion  between  these  is, 
in  different  cases,  almost  infinitely  varied.  A 
dormant  vitality  may»  indeed,  exist  in  a  system 
of  organs  which  have  been  brought  into  a  per- 
fectly dry  state  r  as  is  proved  by  the  examples 
of  v^etable  seeds,  and  also  of  many  species  of 
animalcules,  and  even  of  some  of  the  more 
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highly  developed  Annelida,  or  worms,  which 
may  be  kept  in  a  dry  state  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  and,  when  moistened  with  water, 
resume  their  activity,  as  if  restored  to  life-  The 
germmation  of  seeds  under  these  circumstances 
is  matter  of  common  observation  ;  but  the  revi^ 
vification  of  animalcules  is  a  more  curious  phe* 
nomon,  for  it  takes  place  more  rapidly,  and  is 
more  striking  in  its  results.  The  Rotifer  redi- 
vivust  or  wheel  animalcule,*  (Fig-  1  •)  which  was 
first  observed  by  Lewenhoeck,  and  was  after- 
wards rendered  celebrated  by  the  experiments 
made  upon  it  by  Spallanzani,  can  live  only  in 
water,  and  is  commonly  found  in  that  which  has 
remained  stagnant  for  some  time  in  the  gutters 
of  houses.    But  it  may  be  deprived  of  this  fluid, 


and  reduced  to  perfect  dryness,  so  that  all  the 
functions  of  life  shall  be  completely  suspended, 
yet  without  the  destruction  of  the  vital  principle ; 

*  Vartioella  rotatoria  of  Gmdin,  and  Furculariaot  Lftmark. 
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for  this  atom  of  dust,  after  remaining  for  years  in 
a  dry  state,  may  be  revived  in  a  few  minutes  by 
being  again  supplied  with  water.  This  alternate 
suspension  and  restoration  of  life  may  be  re- 
peated, without  apparent  injury  to  the  animal- 
cule, for  a  great  number  of  times.  Similar 
phenomena  are  presented  by  the  Vibrio  tritici, 
(Fig.  2.)  or  the  animalcule,  resembling  an  eel  in 
its  shape,  which  infests  diseased  wheat,  and 
which,  when  dried,  appears  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
powder :  on  being  moistened,  it  soon  resumes  its 
living  and  active  state.^  The  Gordius  aquaticus^ 
or  hair  worm,  which  inhabits  stagnant  pools, 
and  which  remains  in  a  dry,  and  apparently 
lifeless  state  when  the  pcmd  is  evaporated,  will, 
in  like  manner,  revive,  in  a  very  short  time,  on 
being  again  immersed  in  water.  The  same  phe- 
nomencm  is  exhibited  by  the  JFV/arta,  a  thread- 
like parasitic  worm,  infesting  the  cornea  of  the 
eye  of  the  horse,  f 

Both  the  composition  of  the  fluid  and  the 
texture  of  the  solid  parts  of  animal  and  vege- 
table bodies  are  infinitely  varied,  according  to 
the  purposes  they  are  designed  to  serve  in  the 
economy.  Scarcely  any  part  is  perfectly  homo- 
geneous ;  that  is,  composed  throughout  of  a  single 
uniform  material.   Few  of  the  fluids  are  entirely 

*  See  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Bauer,  Phil.  Trans,  for 
1823,  p.  1. 
t  Blainville,  Annales  des  Sciences  NatureUes;  X.  104. 
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limpid,  and  none  are  perfectly  simple  in  their 
composition ;  for  they  generally  contain  more  or 
less  of  a  gelatinous  matter,  which,  when  very 
abundant,  imparts  to  them  viscidity,  constituting 
an  approach  to  the  solid  state*  Many  fluids  con- 
tain minute  masses  of  matter,  generally  having 
a  globular  shape,  which  can  be  seen  only  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  and  which  float  in 
the  surrounding  liquid,  and  often  thicken  it  in 
a  very  sensible  manner.*  We  next  perceive 
that  these  globules  have,  in  many  instances, 
cohered,  so  as  to  form  solid  masses;  or  have 
united  in  lines,  so  as  to  constitute  fibres.  We 
find  these  fibres  collecting  and  adherii^  to- 
gether in  bundles;  or  interwoven  and  aggluti- 
nated, composing  various  other  forms  of  texture  ; 
sometimes  resembling  a  loose  net-work  of  fila- 
ments ;  sometimes  constituting  laminae  or  plates ; 
and,  at  other  times,  both  plates  and  filaments 
combining  to  form  an  irregular  spongy  fabric. 
These  various  tissues,  again,  may  themselves  be 
regarded  as  the  constituent  materials  of  which 
the  several  organs  of  the  body  are  constructed, 
Mdth  different  d^rees  of  complication,  according 
to  the  respective  functions  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  perform. 

We  shall  now  examine  the  several  kinds  of 


*  Globules  of  this  description  have  been  found  in  the  lymph, 
the  saliva,  and  even  in  the  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye. 
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texturo  in  relatkm  to  these  fiinctions,  in  the 
order  of  their  increa^Hng  complexity ;  begiuniag 
with  those  of  v^etables»  which  are  apparently 
the  simplest  of  all. 


§  2.   Vegetable  Organization^ 

Plants,  bemg  limited  in  their  economy  to  the 
fonctions  of  nutrition  and  reproduction,    and 
being  fixed  to  the  same  spot,  and  therefore  in  a 
ccMnparatiyely  passive  condition,  require  for  the 
performance  of  these  functions  mechanical  c<m^ 
structions  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those 
which  are  necessary  to  the  sentient,  the  active^ 
and  the  locomotive  animal.    Tlie  organs  that  are 
essential  to  vegetables  are  those  which  receive 
and  elaborate  the  nutritive  fluids  they  require, 
those  which    are  subservient  to  reproduction, 
and  also  those  composing  the  general  frame* 
work,  which  must  be  superadded  to  the  whole 
iK  the  purpose  of  giving  mechanical  support 
and  protection  to  these  finer  organizations*    As 
plants  are  destined  to  be  pennanentiy  attached 
to  the  soil,  and  yet  require  the  action  both 
of  air  and  of  light;   and,  as  they  must  also 
be  defended  from  the  injurious  action  of  the 
elements,  so  we  find  these  several  objects  pro* 
vided  for  by  three  descriptions  of  parts :  namely, 
first,  the  Roots,  which  fix  plants  in  their  situa-* 

VOL.  I.  F 
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tion;  secondly,  the  Sterns^  which  support  them 
m  the  proper  position,  or  raise  them  to  the  re^ 
quisite  height  above  the  ground ;  together  with 
the  branches,  which  are  merely  subdivisions  of 
the  stem;  and  thirdly,  the  external  coverings, 
which  correspond  in  their  office  to  the  tegu- 
ments, or  skin  of  animals. 

The  simplest  and  apparently  the  most  ele- 
mentary texture  met  with  in  vegetables  is  formed 
of  exceedingly  minute  vesicles,  the  coats  of 
which  consist  of  transparent  membranes  of 
extreme  tenuity.  Fig.  3  is  a  highly  magni- 
fied representation  of  the  simplest  form  of  these 
vesicles.*  But  they  generally  adhere  together 
more  closely,  compoung  by  their  union  a  species 
of  vegetable  cellular  tissue,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  basis  or  essential  component  ma-^ 
terial  of  every  organ  in  the  plant.  This  cellular 
structure  is  represented  in  figures  4  and  5,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Fucus  vesictdosns;  the  first  being 
a  horizontal,  and  the  second  a  vertical  section 
of  that  plant,  t  The  size  of  these  cells  differs 
considerably  in  different  instances.  Kieser  states 
that  the  diameter  of  each  individual  cell  varies 
from  the  330th  to  the  55th  part  of  an  inch ;  so 

*  These  cells  are  well  represented  in  the  engravings  which 
illustrate  Mr.  Slack's  memoir  on  the  elementary  tissue  of  plants, 
contained  in  the  49th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  Arts. 

f  De  Candolle,  Organographie  Vegetale. 
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that  from  3,000  to  100,000  cdls  would  be  oonn 
tained  in  an  extent  of  surface  equal  to  a  square 
inch.  But  they  are  occasionally  met  with  of  dif- 
ferent  sizes,  from  even  the  1000th  part  of  an 
inch  to  the  30th. 


In  their  original  state,  these  vesicles  have 
an  oval  or  globular  form  ;  but  they  are  soon 
transformed  mto  other  shapes,  either  by  the 
mutual  compression  which  they  sustain  from 
being  crowded  into  a  limited  space,  or  from 
tinequal  expansions  in  the  progress  of  their 
developement.  From  the  first  of  these  Causes 
they  often  acquire  angles,  assuming  the  forms  of 
irregular  rhomboidal  dodecahedrons,  and  often 
of  hexagonal  prisms,  like  the  cells  of  a  honey" 
comb ;   and  by  the  second,  they  are  elongated 
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into  cylindan,  ok  slowly  tapering  cones^  thui^ 
pMnng  hy.  iamtmhle  gndations  into  the  tubular 
Ibrm.  Figures  6^  7,  and  8^  are  r^nresentationB 
eCeome  of  theee  diflEerent ataites  of  tranaition  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  These  yarious  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  elementary  texture  have  been 
distinguished  into  several  classes  of  cells,  and 
dign^ed  by  separate  technical  denominations, 
which  I  shall  not  stop  to  specify,  as  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  have  as  yet  thrown  any  light 
on  vegetable  physiology. 

Many  of  the  cells  are  fortified  by  the  addition 
of  dastic  threads,  generally  disposed  in  a  spiral 
course,  and  adhering  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
membranous  coats  of  the  cells,  which  they  keep 
in  an  expanded  state.  (See  Fig.  9.)  When  the 
membranes  are  torn,  the  fibres,  being  detached, 
unrol  themselves,  and  being  loosely  scattered 
among  the  neighbouring  cells,  give  the  appear- 
ance of  fibrous  connexions  anu^ng  thete  cells, 
which  did  not  cnriginally  exist*  Simple  memr 
bftUMMis  celts,  ccmtalmii^  no  tntemid  threi^ 
are  often  found  intermixed  with  these  fiI»ous 
ceUs.  In  QMUiy  of  the  cella,  again,  the  original 
'i^>fral  threiMifi  iqppear.to  have  coalesoed  by  their 
edges ;  dius  presenting  a  mme  unifiMtn  surjfoce, 
excepting  that  a  few  interstices  are  left,  whefe 
the  pellucid  membrane,  having  no  internal 
lining,  presents  the  appearance  of  transverse 
fissures  or  oval  perforations.    (Fig.  10.)    Cells 
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of  this  description  are  said  to  be  rttkulated  or 
spottedy  and,  together  with  those  having  more 
reguliffly  formed  spiral  threads,  are  very  abun- 
dantly met  with  in  plants  bel<mging  to  the  tribe 
of  Orckid4€B. 

It  has  been  much  disjmted  whether  the  cdls 
of  the  vegetable  texture  are  closed  on  all  »d6s, 
or  whether  they  commuDicate  with  one  anotbcar. 
Mirbel  has  given  us  delineations  of  what  ap* 
peared  to  him,  when  he  examined  the  coats  of 
the  cdls  with  the  miciDscope,  to  be  poras  and 
ftssures.  But  subsequent  observadoiw  have 
rendered  it  probable  that  these  appaaranees 
arise  merely  from  darker  porti<»is  of  the  mem- 
branes, wheie  opaque  particles  have  been  depo- 
sited in  their  substance.  Pluids  gain  access 
into  these  ^ceHs  by  transuding  through  the  mem<- 
branes  which  form  their  sides,  and  not  by  any 
apertures  capable  of  being  detected  fay  the 
highest  powers  c£  the  microscope. 

If  all  the  cells  consist  of  separate  vesicles^ 
as  the  concurring  observaitions  o£  modern  bo- 
tanists* appear  to  have  satBrfEtotoiily  established, 
the  paititions  which  sepaisate  thei|i»  bowever  dun 
iand  ddicate,  must  consist  of  a  douUe  membrane, 
formed  Irf  the  adhesion  of  the  coals  of  the  two 
<:ontiguous  vesicles.     But  as  titese  ooats  can 

*  In  particular,  Treviranus,  Kieser,  Link,  Du  Petit  Thouars, 
Pollini,  Amici,  Ehitroohet,  and  De  Candoile. 
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hardly  be  supposed  to  adhere  in  every  pointy  we 
may  expect  to  find  that  spaces  have  been  left 
in  yarious  parts  between  them ;  and  that  com« 
munications  exist  to  a  certain  extent  between 
all  these  spaces ;  so  as  to  compose  what  may 
be  regarded  as  one  large  cavity.  These  have 
been  denominated  the  intefxettular  spaces ;  and 
they  have  been  supposed  to  perform,  as  will 
hereafter  be  seen,  an  important  part  in  the  ftmc- 
tion  of  Nutrition* 

Fluids  of  different  kinds  occupy  both  the  cells 
and  the  intercellular  spaces.  The  contents  of 
soBE^  is  the  simple  watery  sap ;  that  of  others 
consists  of  peculiar  liquids,  the  products  of 
vegetable  secretion :  and  very  frequently  they 
contain  merely  air.  In  many  of  the  cells  there 
are  found  small  opaque  and  detached  particles 
of  the  substance  termed  by  chemists,  Feculaj  of 
which  starch  is  the  most  common  example.  In 
several  parts,  and  more  especially  in  the  leaves, 
and  in  the  petals  of  flowers,  the  material  which 
gives  them  their  peculiar  colour  is  contained  in 
the  cells  in  the  form  of  minute  globules.  De 
Candolle  has  given  it  the  name  of  ChromuleJ* 

The  cdls  of  the  ligneous  portion  of  trees  and 
shrubs  are  ftirther  encrusted  with  particles  of  a 
more  d^tise  material,  peculiar  to  vegetable  organ^ 
ization,  and  termed  Lignine.   It  is  this  substance 

*  Organograpliie,  Tom  I ,  p.  i9. 
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which  principally  contributes  to  the  den^ty  sxkd 
ittechanicat  strength  of  what  are  called  the  Woodjf 
Fibres^  which  consist  of  collections  of  fusiform,  or 
tapering  vessels,  hereafter  to  be  described,  sur^ 
rounded  by  assemblages  of  cells  thus  fortified^ 
and  the  whdie  cohering  in  bundles,  so  as  to 
present  greats  resistance  to  forces  tending  to 
displace  them,  in  the  longitudinal  direction  than 
in  any  other. 

Most  of  the  plants  which  are  included  in  the 
Linnean  class  of  Cryptogamia  have  a  structure 
ezclusiYely  composed  of  cells,  as  has  been 
already  diown  in  the  Fu(ms  vesieuloMs.  But  the 
greater  numb^  of  other  plants  haye,  in  addition 
to  these  ceUs,  numerous  ducts  or  vessds,  con^ 
msting  of  membranous  tubes  of  considerable 
length,  interspersed  throughout  erery  psurt  of  the 
system*  These  tubes  exhilnt  diff<^rent  modir 
fications  of  structure,  more  especially  with  regard 
to  Uie  form  of  the  fibres,  or  other  materials, 
which  adhere  to  the  inner  sur&ce  of  their  mem* 
branes ;  and  these  modifications  correspond  very 
exactly  with  those  of  the  vesicles  already  de^ 
scribed  as  constituting  the  simpler  forms  of 
vegetable,  tissue.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
indeed,  that  the  vessds  of  plants  take  their 
or%in  from  vesicles,  which  become  elongated  by 
the  progress  of  develop^nent  in  one  particular 
direction ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  where 
the  extremities  of  these  elongated  cells  meet, 
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the  partttiofts  whieh  separate  their  caTities  maf 
become  obliterated  at  the  points  of  juncticn, 
so  as  to  unite  them  into  one  continuous  tube 
with  an  uninterrupted  interior  passage.  This 
view  of  the  formation  of  the  vessels  of  plants  is 
confirmed  by  the  gradation  that  may  be  traced 
among  these  various  kinds  of  structures.  Elon^ 
gated  cells  are  often  met  with  applied  to  each 
other  endwise,  as  if  preparatory  to. their  coales^ 
eenoe  into  tubes.  Sometimes  the  tapering  ^ds 
of  fusiform  cells  are  joined  laterally  (as  seea  in 
Fig.  12),  so  that  the  partition  which  divide  tbeir 
cavities  are  oblique.  At  other  tim^  tlieif  ^ads 
are  broader,  and  admit  of  their  more  direct  ap^ 
plication  to  each  other  in  the  same  line,  being 
separated  only  by  membranes  passing  tratas^ 
tersely ;  in  which  case  they  present,  under  the 
micr6scope,  the  appearance  of  a  necklace  of 
beads  (Fig.  13).  When,  by  the  destruction  of 
these  partitions,  their  cavities  become  con- 
tinuous^ the  tubes  they  form  exhibit  a  series  of 
contractions  at  certain  intervals,  marking  tfieir 
t>rigin  from  separate  cells.  In  this  state  they 
have  received  the  names  of  moniltform,  jointed 
4^  hmded  ves9ds.^  Traces  of  tihe  membranous 
partitions  s<»netimes  remain  i^^e  their  cA>iite- 
ration  has  been  only  partial,  leaving  transverse 
fibres.     The  conical  terminations  occasionally 

*  Mirbel  gave  them  the  name  of  *'  Vaisseaux  en  chapelet,** 
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dbeervable  in  the  vefiseki  of  pkmts  also  indicate 
their  cellular  origin.* 


The  membraiie  coastituting  the  tube  is  some- 
time^  sample,  like  those  of  the  sunple  cells :  but 
it  frequently  contains  fibres,  or  other  inteamal 
coatings,  ccHrresponding  to  those  met  with  in  the 
more  compound  cells.  The  vessels  in  which  the 
internal  fibres  run  in  a  spiral  direction  (Fig«  14\ 
are  denominated  trMhea,  or  ^ral  vends;  or, 
from  their  beii^  found  very  constantly  to  ccmtaia 
air,  they  are  often  called  air  ttiiea.  Their 
diameter  is  generally  between  the  1000th  and  the 
'SOOth  part  of  an  inch.  These  spiral^  or  air  yca- 
ucUb^  pervade  extensively  the  vegetable  system. 
The  threads  they  contain  are  frequently  double, 
treble,  quadruple,  or  even  still  more  numerous : 
4hey  are  of  great  leottgth,  and  when  the  external 
membrane  of  the  vessel  is  divided,  they  may 

*  This  theory  of  the  derivation  of  vessek  from  cells  was  first 
advanced  by  Treviranus. 
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easily  be  drawn  out  and  unc<Hled,  their  dM- 
ticity  enabling  them  to  retain  their  spiral  shapes 
The  object  of  this  structure  appears  to  be  that 
of  keeping  the  cavity  of  the  tube  always  per- 
viouSy  by  presenting  resistance  to  any  external 
force  tending  to  compress  and  close  it.* 

In  many  instances  the  inner  fibres  of  the  tube, 
instead  of  forming  a  continuous  spiral,  appear  in 
the  shape  of  rings,  succeeding  one  another  at 
regular  intervals,  and  constituting  what  are 
called  annular  vessels  (Fig.  15).  They  are  gene- 
rally larger  than  the  spiral  vessels.  In  otter 
cases,  as  was  first  observed  by  Hedwig,  the 
adjacent  coils  are  found  to  be  closely  coherent 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  their  course; 
leaving,  however,  occasional  intervals,  where  the 
external  membrane,  being  unprotected,  appears> 
from  its  transparency,  as  if  spotted  or  perforated 
in  various  places  (Fig.  16).  Every  intermediate 
stage  may  occasionally  be  seen  in  the  transiticm 
from  one  of  these  forms  to  the  other,  in  conse-^ 
quence  of  the  various  kinds  of  convolution,  of 
branchings,  or  of  transverse  junctions  of  fibres^  as 
well  as  the  greats  or  less  extent  of  their  lateral 
adhesions.  All  these  varieties  are  met  with, 
not  only  in  different  vesseb,  but,  as  was  observed 
by  Moldenhawer  and  Eaeser,  even  in  the  dif- 

*  Vesaels  are  sometimes  met  with  which  appear  to  be  formed 
simply  by  the  coils  of  a  spiral  fibre  in  close  juxtaposition,  and 
unattached  to  any  external  envelope,  or  connecting  membrane. 
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ferent  portions  of  the  same  vessel,  when  followed 
by  the  eye  throughout  a  great  extent  of  its  length. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  the  same  tube,  (as  seen  in 
Fig  17),  we  find  parts  exhibiting  spiral  fibres, 
which,  in  other  parts,  bifnrcate  and  again  unite ; 
and  in  others,  again,  form  rings  :  these  may 
afterwards,  by  a  closer  junction,  present  a  reti- 
culated appearance,  or  a  series  of  transverse 
lines,  which,  becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  are 
at  length  mere  points,  arranged  in  circular  rows 
around  the  cylindrical  sur£eu^  of  the  vessel.* 

What  are  called  the  woody  fibres  have  their 
origin,  like  all  other  parts  of  plants,  in  cells. 
These  are  generally  fusiform,  that  is,  of  the 
shape  of  a  double  cone,  very  greatly  elon- 
gated, and  placed  close  and  parallel  to  one 
another,  with  the  narrow  extremities  of  one  set 
wedged  in  between  those  of  another  set  (Fig  18), 
Their  coats  are  more  firm  and  elastic  than  those 
of  ordinary  vessels,  but  do  not  appear  to  con- 
tain any  internal  fibres,  although  they  receive, 
in  the  progress  of  their  developement,  large 
additions  of  solid  matter.  These  fibres  are  gene- 
ttdly  collected  together  into  bundles  or  layers, 
and  are  accompanied  by  cells  and  vessels  of 

*  Many  distinguished  botanists,  sach  as  Rndolphi,  Link, 
Treyiranns,  and  Datrochet,  consider  these  spots  as  being  pro- 
duced not  by  the  deficiency  of  the  internal  coating,  but  by  the 
addition  of  granular  bodies.  See  De  Candolle*s  Organographie 
Vcg^tele,  torn.  l,p.  56. 
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variouB  descriptions,  and  in  different  stages  of 
transition.  The  density  of  the  woody  fibres 
increases  in  proportiim  as  these  incrustations  are 
formed,  till  they  have  become  nearly  impervious ; 
and  have  acquired  a  degree  of  rigidity  peculiarly 
fitting  them  for  the  office  of  giving  mechanical 
support  to  the  fabric  of  the  plant**  Their  assem- 
blage thus  constitutes  a  kind  of  firame-work  for 
the  whole  i^stem,  which  may  be  r^arded  as  the 
skeleton  of  the  plant.  Thus,  what  are  called  the 
Jihres  of  leaves  (Fig.  19),  are  principally  com* 
posed  <tf  these  woody  fibres,  distributed  in  the 
manner  best  adapted  to  support  the  expansion 
of  the  soft  and  pulpy  substance  of  those  im- 
portant organs. 

Besides  the  minute  cavities  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  there  occur,  in  various  parts  of  a  plant, 
much  larger  spaces,  apparently  serving  the 
purpose  of  reservoirs  of  particular  fluids;  but 
sometimes  containing  only  air.  Large  air  cells 
are,  in  particular,  met  with  very  commonly  in 
aquatic  plants,  where  they  {»obably  contribute 
to  impart  the  requisite  degree  of  buoyancy. 

There  are  also  contained,  in  the  interiw  of 

*  By  drying  different  specimens  of  wood  in  a  stove.  Count 
Rumford  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  solid  matter  which  constitutes  timber  is  neafly  the  same  in 
all  tries.  He  fbttnd  that  the  woody  part  of  oak,  in  full  vegeta- 
tion, constitutes  only  two-fifths  of  the  whole  bulk :  and  that 
ordinary  dry  wood  contains  above  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of 
water.    Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  I.  388. 
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vegetables,  certain  organa,  denominated  Glands^ 
which  are  composed  of  cloaely  compacted  cdls, 
and  which  perform  the  function  of  secretion^ 
that  is,  the  conversion  of  the  nutritions  juices 
into  particular  products  required  for  prions 
purposes  in  the  economy  of  the  plant 

The  external  parts  of  a  living  plant  require 
protection  against  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  of  the  moisture  it  deposits. 
Fos  this  purpose  there  is  provided  a  membrane, 
termed  the  Cuticle^  which  is  spread  over  the 
whole  sur&Kce,  investing  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
as  well  as  the  stem  and  branches,  and  interposing 
a  barrier  to  the  acticm  of  fluids,  or  other  extra^ 
neous  bodies,  on  the  living  organs.    The  cuticle 
is  formed  originally  by  the  condensation  of  a 
fctyer  of  cellular  tissue,  of  which  the  cells,  being 
consc^dated  by  exposare  to  the  air,  and  by 
coa«praaion»  compose    a   thin   but  impervious 
pellicle.    Amici  has  distinctly  shown,  by  means 
of  his  powerfid  microscope,  the  cellular  structure 
of  the  cuticle,  and  also  that  the  layer  of  cells 
of  which  it  consists  is  independent  of  the  Sub- 
jacent cellular  tissue.*     Fig.  30  is  intended  to 
show  this  circumstaace,  the  shaded  part  repre- 
senting the  cuticle  with  its  series  of  cells. 

Oval  orifices,  or  ^t&mata^  as  they  have  been 
termed,  are  discoverable  on  almost  every  part  of 

•  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  H.  211. 
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the  surface  of  the  cuticle,  but  more  especially 
in  those  that  have  a  green  colour.*  They  are 
placed  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  <me  ano- 
ther, and  are  particularly  numerous  in  the 
cuticlg  of  the  leaves,  where  they  occupy  the 
intervals  between  the  fibres.  These  orifices 
conduct  into  the  interior  of  the  plant,  probably 
into  the  general  cavity  of  the  intercellular 
spaces.  It  is  evident,  from  the  functions  they 
perform,  that  they  must  occasionally  open  and 
close ;  but  the  minuteness  of  their  size  precludes 
any  accurate  observation  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
apparatus  provided  for  the  purpose  of  performing 
these  motions.  Amici  describes  their  margins 
as  formed  by  two  cells,  by  the  movements  of 
which,  combined  perhaps  with  those  of  the 
adjoining  cells,  he  conceives  these  orifices  are 
opened  and  closed,  t  Great  variety,  however^ 
is  observable  in  the  structure  of  the  stomata  in 
difierent  species  of  plants. 

Many  plants  have  no  stcMnata,  either  on  the 
cuticle  of  the  leaves,  or  on  that  of  the  stem. 
This  is  the  case  with  such  aquatic  plants  as  are 
habitually  immersed  in  water.  In  those  that 
are  only  partially  immersed,  stomata  are  met 

*  Fig.  22  is  a  magnified  representation  of  the  appearance 
in  the  cuticle  of  the  Lycopodium  denticulatum,  taken  in  the 
central  part  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf,  from  De  Candolle. 
Fig.  21  is  a  still  more  magnified  view  of  the  stomata  in  the  leaf 
of  the  Lilium  candidum,  from  Amici. 

t  Ibid.  II.  215. 
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with  in  those  parts  exclusively  which  are  above 
the  water.  The  leaves  of  the  Manunculus 
aqaaticaSy  when  made  to  grow  in  the  air,  acquire 
stomata,  but  lose  them  entirely  when  growing 
under  water.  Stomata  are  wanting  in  all  plants 
whose  structure  is  wholly  cellular. 


Botanists  are  far  fit>m  being  agreed  as  to  the 
precise  Ainctions  which  the  stomata  perform. 
Their  usual  office  undoubtedly  is  to  exhale 
water;  but  they  probably  also  absorb  air  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  in  particular  exi- 
gences. 

The  principal  organs  through  which  the 
fluids  that  serve  for  nourishment  are  received 
into  the  system  of  plants,  are  those  situated  at 
the  extremities  of  the  roots,  where  they  are 
termed,  from  their  peculiar  texture,  spongioles.* 

*  Fig.  23  exhibits  the  termination  of  a  root  of  a  willow  in  a 
spongiole ;  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  composing  which  is 
shewn  in  Fig.  24,  from  De  Candolle. 
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Of  the  functioas  of  spoogioles  in  abscnrbing  fluids 
I  shall  hare  occasioii  to  speak  when  treating  of 
nutrition.  But  as  the  roots  exercise  a  mechan^ 
ical  as  well  as  a  nutrient  office,  we  should  here 
consider  them  in  the  light  of  organs  adapted 
to  procure  to  the  plant  a  permanent  attachment 
to  the  soil,  upon  which  it  is  wholly  dependent 
for  its  supply  of  nourishment.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  how  effectually  they  per- 
form this  office.  Our  admiration  cannot  fail  to 
be  excited  when  we  contemplate  the  manner  in 
which  a  lai^e  tree  is  chained  to  the  earth  by  its 
powerful  and  widely  spreading  roots.  By  the 
firm  hold  which  they  take  of  the  ground,  they 
procure  the  most  effectual  resistance  to  the  force 
of  the  winds,  which,  acting  upon  so  large  a 
surface  as  that  presented  by  the  branches 
covared  with  dense  foliage,  must  possess  an 
immense  mechanical  poww. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  vitality  of  a  plant  is 
the  part  which  intervenes  between  the  root  and 
the  stem.  Injuries  to  this  part  are  always  fatal 
to  the  life  of  the  {dant. 

As  the  roots  pen^xate  downwards  into  the 
earth  to  different  distances  in  order  to  procure 
the  requisite  nourishment,  so  the  stem  grows 
upwards  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  the 
leaves  and  flowers  an  ample  supply  of  air,  and 
the  influence  of  a  brighter  light,  both  of  which 
are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  maintenance 
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of  vegetable  life.  The  stems  of  the  grasses  are 
hollow  tubes  ;  their  most  soUd  parts,  which 
frequently  consist  of  a  thin  layer  of  silex,  occu- 
pying the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  Of  all  the 
possible  modes  of  disposing  a  given  quantity 
of  materials  in  the  c<mstructioa  of  a  cidumn^ 
it  is  mathematically  demonstrable  that  this  is 
the  most  effective  for  obtaining  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  strength.* 

The  graceful  continuous  curve  with  which  the 
stem  of  a  tree  rises  from  the  ground,  is  the 
form  which  is  best  calculated  to  give  stability 
to  the  trunk.  Evidence  of  express  mechanical 
design  is  likewise  afforded  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  trunk  is  subdivided  into  its  branches^ 
spreading  out  in  all  directions,  manifestly  with  a 
view  to  procure  for  the  leaves  the  greatest  extent 
of  surface,  and  thus  enable  them  to  receive  the 
friUest  action  of  both  light  and  air.  The  branches, 
also,  are  so  constructed  as  to  yield  to  the  irre- 
gular impulses  of  the  wind,  and  again,  by  their 
elasticity,  to  return  to  their  natural  positions, 
and  by  these  alternate  inflexions  on  opposite 
sides,  to  promote  the  motion  of  the  sap  in  the 
vessels  and  cellular  texture  of  the  liber  and 

*  Oidileo,  the  most  profound  pkilosopfaer  of  his  age,  when 
interrogated  by  the  inquisition  as  to  his  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being,  replied,  pointing  to  a  straw  on  the  floor  of  his  dungeon, 
that  from  the  structure  of  that  object  alone  he  would  infer  with 
certainty  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  Creator. 

VOL.  I.  G 
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alburnum.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  elegance  of 
those  fonns  which  are  presented  in  every  part  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  whether  they  be  consi- 
dered with  reference  to  their  direct  utility  for  the 
support  of  individual  life,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  species,  or  whether  they  be  viewed  as 
component  parts  of  that  beauty  which  is  spread 
o^er  the  scenery  of  nature,  and  is  so  deUghtiully 
refreshing  to  the  eye  of  every  beholder  alive 
to  its  fascinating  charms.  How  enchanting  are 
all  the  varieties  of  flowers,  that  decorate  in 
gay  profusion  every  part  of  the  garden  of 
creation ;  and  into  which  the  farther  we  carry 
our  philosophic  scrutiny,  the  more  forcibly  will 
our  hearts  be  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the 
divine  appeal  that  ^'  Even  Solomon  in  all  his 

GLORY  WAS  NOT  ARRAYED  LIKE  ONE  OF  THESE." 


§  3.  Developement  of  Vegetables. 

Farther  proofs  of  design  may  be  collected  from 
an  examination  into  the  modes  in  which  these 
structures,  so  admirably  adapted  to  their  ol^ects^ 
have  been  gradually  formed.  Confining  our 
attention  to  vascular  plants,  in  which  the  pro- 
cess of  developement  has  been  studied  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  success,  we  find  that 
Nature    has    pursued    two    different    plans   in 
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conducting  their  growth.*  In  the  greater  num- 
ber, the  successive  additions  to  the  substance 
of  the  stem  are  made  on  the  exterior  side  of  the 
parts  from  which  they  proceed.  This  mode  is 
adopted  in  what  are  called  Exogenmis  plants.  In 
others,  the  growth  is  the  result  of  additions  made 
internally ;  a  plan  which  is  followed  in  all  En- 
dogenous plants.  The  Oak,  the  Elm,  the  Beech, 
the  Pine,  and  all  the  trees  of  these  northern 
regions,  belong  to  the  first  of  these  divisions; 
The  Palm  tribe,  such  as  the  Date,  the  Cocoa-nut 
tree,  and,  indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  trees 
of  tropical  climates,  togethCT  with  the  sugar- 
cane, the  bamboo,  and  all  gramineous  and  hlia- 
ceous  plants,  belong  to  the  latter.  We  shall  first 
inquire  into  the  endogenous  mode  of  growth^ 
as  being  the  simplest  of  these  two  kinds  of  vege- 
table developement. 

A  Palm  tree  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
the  mode  of  growth  in  endogenous  plants.  The 
stem  of  this  tree  is  usually  perfectly  cylindrical, 
attains  a  great  height,  and  bears  on  its  summit  a 
tuft  of  leaves.  It  is  composed  of  an  extremely 
dense  external  cylindric  layer  of  wood  ;  but 
the  texture  of  the  interior  becomes  gradually 

*  The  tribe  of  Filices,  or  ferns^  the  structure  of  which  is 
▼ascular,  constitute  an  exception  to  this  rule :  as  they  differ  in 
their  mode  of  developement,  both  from  exogenous  and  endoge- 
nous plants. 
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softer  and  more  porous  as  it  comes  nearer  to  the 
centre ;  though  with  regard  to  its  essential  cha* 
racter  it  appears  to  be  uniform  in  every  part, 
haying  neither  medullary  rays,  nor  true  outward 
bark,  nor  any  central  pith ;  in  all  which  respects 
it  differs  totally  from  the  ordinary  exogenous 
trees. 

The  first  stage  of  its  growth  consists  in  the 
appearance  of  a  circle  of  leaves,  which  shoot 
upwards  from  the  neck  of  the  plant,  and  attain, 
during  the  first  year,  a  certain  size.  The  follow- 
ing year,  another  circle  of  leaves  arises ;  but  they 
grow  from  the  interior  of  the  former  circle,  which 
they  force  outwards  as  their  vegetation  advances, 
and  as  ligneous  matter  is  deposited  within  them. 
Thus  each  succeeding  year  brings  with  it  a  fresh 
crop  of  leaves,  intermixed  with  ligneous  matter, 
which  leaves,  exerting  an  outward  pressure, 
stretch  out  the  preceding  layers  that  enclose 
them ;  until  the  latter,  acquiring  greater  density, 
iKi  longer  admit  of  further  distention,  and  re* 
main  permanently  fixed.  This  happens  first  to 
the  outermost  layer,  which  is  the  oldest :  then 
each  succeeding  layer  becomes  consolidated  in 
its  turn.  As  soon  as  the  outer  layer  has  become 
too  hard  to  yield  to  the  pressure  from  within,  the 
growth  of  the  inner  layers  is  immediately  directed 
upwards ;  so  that  they  each  rise  in  succession  by 
distinct  stages,  always  proceeding  from  the  in- 
terior ;  a  mode  of  developement  which  has  been 
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compared  by  De  Canddile  to  the  dmwing  out 
of  the  sliding  tubes  of  a  telescope.  The  whole 
stem,  whatever  height  it  may  attain,  never  in- 
creases its  diameter  after  its  outward  layer  has 
been  consolidated.  A  circle  of  leaves  annually 
sprouts  from  the  margin  of  the  new  layer  of 
wood ;  these,  when  they  fall  off  in  autunm,  leave 
on  the  stem  certain  traces  of  their  former  exist* 
ence,  consisting  of  a  circular  impression  round 
the  stem.  The  age  of  the  tree  may  accordingly 
be  estimated  by  the  number  of  these  circles,  or 
knots,  which  appear  along  its  stem.  The  suc- 
cessive knots  which  are  seen  in  the  stems  of 
other  endogenous  plants,  as  may  b6  observed  in 
growing  com,  and  also  in  various  grasses,  may 
be  traced  to  a  similar  origin. 

The  structure  of  exogenous  trees  is  more  com- 
plicated :  for,  when  fully  grown,  they  are  com- 
posed of  two  principal  parts,  the  tvood  and  the 
bark.  The  woody  portion  exhibits  a .  further 
division  into  the  pitb^  which  occupies  the 
centre,  and  consists  of  large  vesicles,  not  co- 
hering very  closely,  but  forming  a  light  and 
spongy  texture,  readily  permeable  to  liquids 
and  to  air;  the  harder  woody  which  surrounds 
the  pith  in  concentric  rings,  ot  layers ;  and  the 
softer  wood,  or  alburnum,  which  is  also  disposed 
in  concentric  layers  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
former.  Each  of  these  concentric  layers  of 
wood  and  of  alburnum  may  be  further  distin- 
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guished  into  an  inner  and  an  outer  portion ;  the 
former  being  of  less  density  than  the  latter,  and 
consisting  of  a  lighter  cellular  tissue :  while  the 
outer  portion  is  composed  of  the  denser  woody 
fibres  resulting  from  the  union  of  numerous 
vessels  with  a  cellular  envelope.  The  bark  is 
formed  by  concentric  layers  of  cortical  substance, 
of  which  the  innermost  are  denominated  the 
Liher ;  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  an  outer 
zone  of  cellular  tissue,  termed  the  cellular  enve- 
lope. Of  this  envelope  the  exterior  surface  is 
called  the  Epidermis. 

All  these  concentric  zones  may  be  readily 
distinguished  in  a  horizontal  section  of  the 
stem ;  which  also  presents  a  number  of  lines 
called  Medullary  Rays,  radiating  from  the  pith 
to  the  circumference.  They  are  composed 
chiefly  of  large  cells,  extending  transversdy, 
or  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of  the  tree, 
and  composing  by  their  union  continuous  ver- 
tical planes  the  whole  length  of  the  trunk. 

Every  vegetable  stem,  and  also  every  branch 
which  arises  from  it,  is  developed  from  a  germ, 
or  bud,  which  is  originally  of  inconceivable  mi- 
nuteness, and  totally  imperceptible  by  any  op- 
tical means  of  which  we  have  the  command. 
As  soon  as  it  becomes  visible,  and  its  structure 
can  be  distinguished,  it  is  found  to  contain 
within  itself  the  parts  which  are  to  arise  from  it, 
in  miniature,  and  folded  up  in  the  smallest  possi- 
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hie  compasB.  The  portion  destined  to  form  tlie 
stem  is  gradimlly  expanded  both  in  lureadth  and 
height,  .but  principally  the  latter,  so  that  it  rises 
as  it  grows,  during  a  certain  period,  until  the 
fibres  acquire  the  solidity  and  strength  neces- 
sary not  only  fw  their  own  support,  but  also  fi)r 
sustaining,  the  parts  which  are  to  be  further 
added.  In  trees  this  process  generally  occupies 
one  whole  season ;  during  which  the  growth  of 
the  first  layer  of  wood,  with  its  central  pith,  and 
its  coTering  of  a  layer  of  bark,  is  free  and  unre- 
strained. On  the  second  year,  a  fresh  impulse 
being  given  to  vegetation,  a  new  growth  com- 
mences fit>m  the  upper  end  of  th6  original  stejsi, 
as  if  it  were  the  developement  of  a  n^w  bud : 
and  at  the  same  time  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue  is 
formed  by  the  deposition  of  new  materials  on 
the  outside  of  the  former  wood,  and  between  it 
and  the  bark.  This  is  followed  by  a  second 
layer  of  wood,  enveloping  the  new  layer  of  cel- 
lular tissue. 

The  efiect  of  this  new  growth  is  to  compress 
the  layer  of  wood  which  had  been  formed  during 
the  first  year,  and  to  impede  its  further  extension 
in  breadth.  But  as  its  fibres^  consisting  of  vessds 
and  cells,  are  not  yet  consolidated,  and  admit  of 
still  greater  expansion  as  long  as  they  are  sup- 
plied with  nourishment,  their  growth,  which  is 
restrained  laterally,  is  now  directed  upwards, 
and  there  is  no  farther  enlargement  of  their 
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diameter.  From  the  fisme  cause  the  ]^th  cannot 
Increaae  in  eize ;  and  is  CTen  found  to  diminiflh 
by  the  pressure  of  the  wrroundkig  wood.  Thas 
the  vertical  elongatioii  af  the  entire  stem  oon- 
tinues  during  the  whole  of  tJie  second  year,  and 
the  tnmk  becomes  soffieieiitly  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  the  second  layer  on  its  outside 
to  bear  this  increase  of  its  height. 

While  this  process  is  going  on  in  the  wood^ 
cmresponding  changes  take  [dace  in  the  bark, 
and  a  new  layer  is  added  on  its  inner  sorfiice, 
or  that  which  is  contiguous  to  the  wood.  This 
layer  constitutes  the  liber.  All  these  new  depo* 
Mtions  must  of  course  tend  to  stretch  the  outer 
portions  of  the  bark,  idiich  had  been  first  formed, 
and  which  yield  to  this  pressure  to  a  certain 
extent;  but,  becoming  themselves  consolidated 
by  the  ^ects  of  the  same  pressure,  they  acquire 
increasing  rigidity;  and,  the  same  cause  am- 
tinning  to  operate,  they  at  length  give  way, 
in  various  places,  forming  those  deep  cracks, 
which  are  observable  in  the  bark  of  old  trees, 
and  which  give  so  rugged  an  appearance  to 
their  suHace.  The  cuticle  has,  long  before  this, 
peeled  off,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  the  con-» 
solidated  layers  of  cortical  ^ivelqpe  which  f<H!m 
the  epidermis.  But  the  epidermis,  which  is  con- 
tinually splitting  by  the  expansion  of  the  parts 
it  aldoses,  itself  soon  decays,  and  is  conc^antly 
succeeded    by  fresh  layers,  ptoduced  by  the 
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forocesB  of  consolidation  in  the  sulajacent 
cortical  wibatance. 

During  tiie  third  and  each  succeeding  year, 
the  same  process  is  repeated;  new  layers  of 
cellular  texture  and  <tf  woody  fibres  are  deported 
around  those  of  the  preceding  year's  growth,  and 
a  new  internal  coating  is  given  to  the  liber  of  the 
badi.  The  ccmipresMng  power  continues  to  be 
exited  on  the  isitemal  layers  of  wood,  directing 
their  growth  vertically,  while  they  are  capable 
of  elongation,  and  can  be  supj^ed  with  nourish-^ 
ment.  In  time,  however,  by  continued  pressure, 
and  accumulating  depog»tions  of  solid  matter, 
the  vessds  and  the  cells  become  less  and  less 
pervious  to  fluids ;  till  at  length  all  further  dila- 
tation is  prevaited.  But  the  tree  still  continues 
to  enlarge  its  trunk  by  the  annual  accessions  of 
vigoraus  and  expansible  alburnum,  and  to  take 
its  stati<m  among  its  kindred  inhabitants  oi  the 
forest;  till,  arriving  at  maturity,  its  majestic 
form  towers  above  all  the  junior  or  less  vigo- 
rous trees.* 

The  developement  of  each  branch  takes  place 
in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  kind  of 

•  It  is  contended  by  Dr.  Darwin  and  other  writers  on  rege* 
table  pby»k)logy  that  each  annual  shoot  should  be  regarded  as 
a  collection  of  individual  buds,  each  bud  being  a  distinct  indivi- 
dual plant,  and  the  whole  tree  an  aggregation  of  such  individuals. 
I  shall  hare  occasion  to  revert  to  this  question  when  I  come  to 
consider  the  subject  of  TegetaUe  nutritioii. 
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process,  as  that  of  the  trunk.  The  bucte  fimn 
which  they  originate,  spring  from  the  angle 
formed  by  the  stalk  which  supports  a  leaf,  and 
which  is  termed  by  botanists  the  axilla  of  that 
leaf.  A  law  of  symmetry  is  established  by 
nature  in  the  devdopement  of  all  the  parts 
of  plants.  The  leaves,  in  particular,  are  fre- 
quently observed  to  arise  in  a  circle,  or  symme- 
trically round  the  parent  stem ;  forming  what 
is  termed  a  tvhorl,  or,  in  botanical  language,  a 
verticillated  arrangement.  In  other  cases  they 
are  found  to  have  their  origins  at  equal  interralB 
of  a  spiral  line,  which  may  be  conceived  to  be 
drawn  along  the  stem,  or  the  branch  from  which 
they  grow.  When  these  intervals  correqwnd  to 
the  semi-circumference  of  the  stem,  the  leaves 
alternate  with  one  another  on  its  opposite  sides. 
The  stems  of  most  plants,  even  those  that  are 
perfectly  erect,  ^:hibit  a  tendency  to  a  spiral 
growth.  This  is  observable  in  the  fibres  of  the 
wood  of  the  pine,  however  straight  may  be  the 
direction  of  the  whole  trunk.  This  tendency  is 
shown  even  in  the  ^idermis  of  the  cherry  tree, 
for  it  may  be  stripped  off  with  more  facility  in 
a  spiral  direction  than  in  any  other.  The  pri- 
mitive direction  of  the  leaves  of  endogenous 
plants  is  a  spiral  one.  It  is  particularly  marked 
also  in  the  stems  of  creepers  and  of  parasitic 
plants,  which  are  generally  twisted  throughout 
their  whole  length  ;  a  disposition  evidently  c<m- 
ducive  to  the  purpose  of  their  formation,  namely, 
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that  of  laying  hold  of  the  objects  with  which 
they  come  in  ccmtact,  and  of  twining  round  them 
in  search  both  of  nourishment  and  of  support. 
The  twisted  stems  of  the  hop  and  of  ivy  show 
this  structure  in  a  remarkable  d^ree,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  this  tendency  was  given  can- 
not be  mistaken. 

.  A  conjecture  has  been  offered  that  this  ten- 
dency to  a  spiral  growth  might  be  the  effect 
of  the  influence  of  the  sun's  light,  acting  succes- 
sively on  different  sides  of  the  plant,  in  the 
course  of  its  diurnal  motion.  In  these  northern 
latitudes  the  direction  of  that  motion  is  from  east 
to  west ;  or,  to  an  observer  facing  the  south,  from 
left  to  right.  That  light  has  a  powerful  influence 
in  determining  the  direction  of  the  growth  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  plant  which  are  above  ground,  is 
manifest  to  every  one  who  has  observed  the 
habits  of  vegetables.  If  a  growing  plant  be 
placed  in  a  situation  where  the  light  reaches  it 
only  on  one  side,  it  will  always,  by  degrees,  turn 
itself  to  that  side,  as  if  eagerly  pressing  forward 
to  obtain  the  beneficial  action  of  that  agent. 
The  leaves,  whose  functions  in  a  more  especial 
manner  require  its  operation,  will  always  be 
found  turned  towards  the  light.  The  branches 
of  a  tree,  which  have  naturally  a  tendency  to  rise 
vertically,  have  this  tendency  modified  by  the 
superior  attraction  of  the  light,  when  it  can 
reach  them  only  laterally.  Thus  while  those  on 
the  upper  part  spread  out  in  full  luxuriance  in 
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all  directions,  those  below  them  are  obliged  to 
expand  more  in  a  lateral  directicm :  and  this  is 
still  more  the  case  with  the  lowest  branches, 
which  shoot  out  horizontally  to  a  considerable 
distance  before  they  turn  upwards,  and  present 
their  leaves  to  the  light.  Often,  however,  from 
the  deficiency  of  this  necessary  agent,  their 
growth  is  much  stinted,  or  entirely  prevented. 
The  operation  of  this  cause  is  extensively  seen  in 
the  interior  of  a  dense  forest. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  theory  of  the  spiral 
growth  being  the  result  of  the  sun's  motion,  that 
were  it  so,  the  direction  of  the  spiral  would 
always  be  the  same,  that  is,  ascending  from  left 
to  right  with  reference  to  the  axis.  But  this  is 
not  found  to  be  the  case,  for  the  direction  of  the 
turns,  though  generally  constant  in  the  same 
plant,  is  far  from  being  the  same  in  all.  Dr. 
Wollaston  ingeniously  suggested  that  a  verifica- 
tion of  the  theory  would  be  obtained  were  it 
found  that  plants  transported  from  the  southern 
to  the  northern  hemispheres,  would  have  this 
direction  reversed  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
motion  of  the  sun's  light  in  the  two  hemispheres 
is  in  opposite  directions ;  being,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  from  right  to  left,  to  a  spectator 
facing  the  meridian  position  of  the  sun,  which 
in  those  regions  is  to  the  north.  But,  the  facts 
are  not  in  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject; so  that  we  may  consider  the  hypothesis 
as  untenable. 
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The  roots  differ  considerably  from  the  stems 
both  in  their  structure,  and  in  their  mode  of 
growth.  They  exhibit,  indeed,  the  appearance 
of  medullary  rays  and  of  concentric  layers,  but 
they  are  destitute  of  any  central  pith,  and  they 
have  no  tracheae;  neither  does  their  surface 
present  any  appearance  of  stomata.  They  in- 
crease in  thickness  in  the  same  way  as  the  stem 
increases.  This  law  obtains  both  in  exogenous 
and  endogenous  plants :  they  do  not,  however, 
grow  in  length  by  the  elongation  of  any  of  their 
parts,  but  simply  by  additions  made  to  their 
extremities.  Their  ramifications  are  not  the 
result  of  the  developement  of  buds,  as  are  the 
branches  of  the  stem  ;  but  they  arise  merely 
from  the  additional  deposits  taking  different  di- 
rections. Almost  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
stem  or  branches  may  shoot  forth  roots  if  they 
are  covered  with  earth,  and  properly  moistened, 
and  if  they  are  supplied  with  sap  from  the  cir- 
culating system  of  the  plant  itself.  It  is  ob- 
served,* however,  that  they  generally  grow  from 
certain  points  on  the  surface  of  the  bark,  which 
appear  as  dark  spots,  and  are  termed  Lenticelke.* 
Great  variety  exists  in  the  form  and  disposition 
of  roots  in  different  families  of  plants,  according 
to  the  particular  purposes  they  are  intended  to 
serve,  conformably  to  their  general  fiinctions  of 


*  This  name  was  given  to  them  by  De  Candolle,  Annales  des 
Sciences  Naturalles,  VII,  1.  and  Organogtaphie,  I,  94. 
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absorption  and  of  mechanical  support.  Both 
these  purposes  are  promoted  by  their  sending 
out  from  their  sides  numerous  fibrils,  or  lesser 
roots,  which  increase  their  firm  hold  upon  the 
soil,  as  well  as  multiply  the  channels  for  the 
introduction  of  nourishment. 

Nature  has  supplied  various  plants  with  cer- 
tain appendages  to  the  above  mentioned  struc- 
tures, the  use  of  which  are  for  the  most  part 
sufficiently  obvious.  Of  this  description  are  the 
tendrils^  which  assist  in  fixing  and  procuring 
support  to  the  stems  of  the  weaker  plants ;  the 
stipvlcBj  which  protect  the  nascent  leaves ;  and 
the  bracteay  which  perform  a  similar  office  to  the 
blossom.  The  different  kinds  of  hairs,  of  down,* 
of  thorns,  and  prickles,  which  are  found  on  the 
surface  of  difierent  plants,  have  various  uses; 
some  of  which  are  easily  understood,  particu- 
larly that  of  defending  the  plant  from  molesta- 
tion by  animals.  The  sting  of  the  nettle  is  of 
this  class;  and  its  structure  bears  a  striking 
analogy,  as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
notice,  to  that  of  the  poisonous  fangs  of  serpents. 

The  purposes  answered  by  the  down,  which 
covers  a  great  number  of  plants,  are  not  very 
obvious.  It  perhaps  serves  as  a  protection  from 
the  injurious  effects  of  cold  winds  on  the  tender 
surface :  or  it  may  have  a  relation  to  the  depo- 


*  The  finer  hairs,  and  filaments  of  down,  are  composed  of 
elongated  cells,  either  single,  or  several  conjoined  end  to  end. 
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Sition  of  moisture ;  or,  as  it  may  be  further  con- 
jectured, the  number  of  points  which  are  thus 
presented  to  the  air  may  be  designed  to  convey 
electricity  from  the  atmosphere,  or  to  restore  the 
electric  equilibrium,  which  may  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  processes  of  vegetation. 

In  the  smaller  parts  of  plants,  as  in  the  ge- 
neral fabric  of  the  whdie,  we  find,  on  examina- 
tion, the  most  admirable  provision  made,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case,  for  the  mechanical  objects  of  cohesion, 
support  and  defence.  Thus  the  substance  of 
the  leaf,  of  which  the  fiinctions  require  that  a 
large  surface  be  expanded  to  the  air  and  light, 
is  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  upon  a  frame  work 
of  fibres,  like  rays,  connected  by  a  net- work  of 
smaller  fibrils,  and  constituting  what  is  often 
called  the  skeleton  of  the  leaf. 

In  all  these  v^etable  structures,  while  the 
objects  appear  to  be  the  same,  the  utmost  variety 
is  displayed  in  the  means  for  their  accomplish- 
ment, in  obedience,  as  it  were,  to  the  law  of  diver- 
sity which,  as  has  been  already  observed,  seems 
to  J[>e  a  leading  principle  in  all  the  productions 
of  nature.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  judging 
firom  that  portion  of  the  works  of  creation,  which 
we  are  competent  to  understand,  that  a  specific 
design  has  regulated  each  existing  variation  of 
form,  although  that  design  may  in  general  be 
utterly  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of  our  intelli- 
gence. 
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§  4.  Animal  Organization. 

The  structures  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  vege- 
table life,  which  are  limited  to  nutrition  and 
reproduction,  would  be  quite  insufficient  for  the 
exercise  of  the  more  active  functions  and  higher 
energies  of  animal  existence.  The  power  of 
locomotion,  with  which  animals  are  to  be  invested, 
must  alone  introduce  essential  differences  in  their 
organization,  and  must  require  a  union  of 
strength  and  flexibility  in  the  parts  intended 
for  extensive  motion,  and  for  being  acted  upon 
by  powerful  moving  forces. 

The  animal,  as  well  as  the  vegetable  fabric  is 
necessarily  composed  of  a  union  of  solid  and 
fluid  parts.  Every  animal  texture  appears  to  be 
formed  from  matter  that  was  originally  in  a 
fluid  state ;  the  particles  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed having  been  brought  together  and  after- 
wards concreting  by  a  process,  which  may,  by  a 
metaphor  borrowed  from  physical  science,  be 
termed  animal  crystallization.  Many  of  those 
animals,  indeed,  which  occupy  the  lowest  rank 
in  the  series,  such  as  Medns€e,  approach  nearly 
to  the  fluid  state  ;  appearing  like  a  soft  and 
transparent  jelly,  which  by  spontaneous  decom- 
position after  death,  or  by  the  application  of 
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heat,  is  resolved  almost  wholly  into  a  timpid 
watery  fluid.*  More  accurate  examinatioo,  how- 
ever, will  show  that  it  is  in  reality  not  homoge* 
neous,  but  that  it  consists  of  a  large  proportion 
of  water,  retained  in  a  kind  of  spongy  texture, 
the  individual  fibres  of  which,  from  their  extreme 
fineness  and  uniformity  of  distribution,  can  with 
difficulty  be  detected.  Thus  even  those  animal 
fabrics,  which  on  a  superficial  view  appear  most 
simple,  are  in  reality  formed  by  an  extremely  ar- 
tificial and  complex  arrangement  of  parts.  The 
progress  of  developement  is  continually  tending 
to  solidify  the  structure  of  the  body.  In  thia 
respect  the  lower  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
even  when  arrived  at  maturity,  resemble  the 
conditions  of  the  higher  classes  at  the  earliest 
stages  of  their  existence.  As  we  rise  in  the 
scale  of  animals,  we  approximate  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  more  advanced  states  of  develope- 
ment which  are  exhibited  in  the  highest  class. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  physiologists 
to  discover  the  particular  structure  which  might 
be  considered  as  the  simplest  element  of  all  the 
animal  textures;  the  raw  material,  as  it  were, 
with  which  the  whole  fabric  is  wrought:  but 

*  Thus  a  Mednia,  weighing  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  will,  by 
this  sort  of  general  liquefaction,  be  found  reduced  to  only  a  few 
grains  of  solid  matter.  Peron,  Annales  du  M us^,  torn.  XV, 
p.  43.  See  also  a  memoir  by  Quoy  and  Oaimard,  Annales  des 
Sciences  Naturalles,  torn.  I.  p.  245. 

VOL.  1.  H 
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their  labours  have  hitherto  been  fruitless.  Fan* 
ciful  hypotheses  in  abundance  might  be  adduced 
on  this  fiEiYOurite  topic  of  speculation ;  but  they 
have  led  to  no  useful  or  satisfactory  result. 
Haller,  who  pursued  the  inquiry  with  great 
ardour,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  existed 
what  he  calls  the  simple  or  primordial  fibre» 
which  he  represents  as  bearing  to  anatomy  the 
aame  relation  that  a  line  does  to  geometry. 
Chemical  analysis  alone  is  sufficient  to  overturn 
all  these  hypotheses  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
proximate  elementary  materials  of  the  animal 
iMTgana :  for  they  are  found  to  be  extremely  di- 
versified in  their  chemical  compo^ion.  Neither 
has  the  microscope  enabled  us  to  resolve  the 
problem:  for  although  it  has  been  alleged  by 
many  observers  that  the  ultimate  elen^ents  of 
every  animal  structure  consists  of  minute  glo- 
bules»  little  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  these 
results  obtained  by  the  employment  of  high 
magnifying  powers,  which  are  open  to  so  many 
sources  of  fallacy.  That  globules  exist  in  great 
numbers,  not  only  in  the  blood,  but  in  all  ani- 
mal fluids,  there  can  be  no  doubt:  and  that 
these  globules,  by  cohering,  compose  many  of 
the  solids,  is  also  extremely  probable.  But  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  are  essential  to  the 
composition  of  other  parts,  such  as  the  fibres  of 
the  muscles,  the  nerves,  the  ligaments,  the  ten- 
dons, and  the   cellular  texture  :   for  the  most 
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recent,  and  apparently  most  accurate  microscop- 
ical observations  tend  to  show  that  no  globular 
structure  exists  in  any  of  these  textures.* 

The  dement  which  we  can  recognise  without 
difficulty  as  composing  the  greater  portion  of 
animal  structures,  is  that  which  is  known  by  tfce 
name  of  the  cellular  texture.  Although  bearing 
the  same  designation  as  Ae  elementary  materia) 
of  the  Tegetable  fcibric,  it  differs  widely  ftom 
it  in  its  structure  and  mechanical  properties. 
It  is  not,  like  that  of  plants,  composed  of  a 
nAion  of  vesicles  ;  but  is  formed  of  a  congeries 
of  e^s^remely  thin  laminae,  or  plates,  variously 
connected  together  by  fibres,  and  by  other  plates 
^  which  cross  them  in  different  direc- 

tions, leaving  cavities  or  cells.  (Fig, 
25).  These  cells,  or  rather  interven- 
ing spaces,  communicate  freely  with 
one  another ;  and,  in  fact,  may  be 
considered  as  one  common  cavity, 
Subdivided  by  an  infinite  number  of  partitions 
into  minute  compartments.  Hence  the  cellular 
texture  is  throughout  readily  permeable  to  fluids 
of  all  kinds,  and  retains  these  fluids  in  the  man^ 
ner,  and  on  the  same  principle,  as  a  sponge. 

The  cellular  texture  is  not  only  the  element, 
or  essential  material  employed  by  nature  in  the 

•  See  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Hodgkin  and  Dr.  Fisher's  translation 
of  Edwarda's  work  on  the  Influence  of  Physical  Agents  on  Ijfe. 
p.44Q. 
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confitruction  of  all  the  paxte  of  the  animat 
&bric;  but,  in  its  simplest  form,  it  constitute 
the  general  medium  of  connexicm  between 
adjacent  organs,  and  also  between  the  several 
parts  of  the  same  organ.  Like  the  mortar 
which  unites  the  stones  of  a  building,  the  cel^ 
lujar  texture  is  the  universal  cenaent  employed 
to  bind  together  all  the  solid  structures.  Its 
pr«^rties  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  me- 
chanical purposes  which  are  required  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  frame  :  and  these  properties 
are  variously  modified  and  adjusted  to  suit  the 
particular  exigencies  of  the  case.  When,  for 
instance,  different  parts  require  to  be  moveable 
upon  each  other,  the  cdlular  substance  inter- 
posed between  them  has  its  state  of  condensation 
adapted  to  the  degree  of  motion  required.  That 
which  connects  the  muscles,  or  surrounds  the 
joints,  and  all  other  parts  concerned  in  extensive 
action,  has  a  looser  texture,  being  formed  of 
broad  and  extensible  plates,  with  few  lateral 
odheskms,  and  leaving  large  interstices;  while 
in  the  more  quiescent  organs,  the  plates  of  the 
cellular  substance  are  thin  and  small,  the  filn^s 
short  and  slender,  and  their  intertexture  closer 
and  more  condensed. 

Besides  b^ng  flexible  and  extensible,  the  cel- 
lular texture  is  also  highly  elastic,  a  property 
which  is  exceedingly  advantageous  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  frame.     Not  only  the  displace^ 
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ment  of  parts  is  resisted  by  their  elasticity,  but, 
when  displaced,  they  tend  to  return  to  theit 
natural  position.  This  property  performs  a 
more  impcnrtant  part  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
animal  than  of  the  T^etable  system ;  as  mighty 
indeed,  have  been  anticipated  firom  the  more 
actiTe  and  energetic  movements  required  by  the 
Amctions  of  the  fwmer. 

The  cellular  texture,  in  its  simple  form,  admits 
of  the  ready  transmission  of  fluids  through  it ; 
but  it  is  necessary,  on  many  occasions,  to  inter- 
pose a  barrier  to  their  passage.  Such  barriers 
are  provided  in  membranes,  which  are  merely 
modifications  of  the  same  material,  spread  out 
into  a  continuous  sheet  of  a  closer  texture,  after 
the  surfaces  of  the  plates  have  been  brought  to 
cohere  so  as  to  obliterate  all  the  cellular  in- 
tersdces,  and  become  impervious  to  fluids. 
Though  equally  fleitible  and  elastic  with  the  ori- 
ginal texture  c^  which  it  is  formed,  the  mem- 
brane has  acquired,  by  this  consolidation,  greater 
strength  and  firmness,  properties  which  adapt 
it  to  a  great  number  of  important  purposes.^ 

Membranes  are  extensively  employed  to  con- 
nect distant  organs,  smd  ofi:en  serve  to  determine 
the  direction  and  extent  of  their  relative  motions. 

•  With  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  actual  strength  of  mem- 
branes, Scarpa  stretched  a  portion  of  peritoneum,  (which  is  a  very 
thin  membrane  lining  the  abdominal  cavity),  over  a  hoop,  and 
placing  weights  upon  its  surface,  found  it  did  not  give  way  till  it 
was  loaded  with  Miteen  pounds. 
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They  ftifnish  strong  coverings  f<H*  the  invest^ 
ment,  the  support,  and  the  protection  c^  all  the 
important  organs  of  the  body.  What  Paley 
has  termed  the  package  of  the  organs  is  effected 
principally  by  their  intervention.  Membranes 
are  also  raiployed  to  line  the  interior  of  all  the 
large  cavities  of  the  body^  as  those  of  the  chest, 
and  of  the  abdomen^  or  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
containing  the  organs  of  digestion.  These  mem- 
branes, after  lining  the  sides  of  their  respective 
cavities,  are  reflected  back  upon  the  organs 
which  are  enclosed  in  those  cavities,  so  as  to 
famish  them  with  an  external  covering.  Their 
inner  sides  present  every  where  a  smooth  and 
pdished  surface,  over  which  the  organs  con- 
tained in  the  cavity  may  glide  without  injury. 
In  all  these  cases,  a  thin  fluid,  called  serums 
is  provided,  which  moistens  and  lubricates  the 
surfaces  that  are  in  contact  with  one  another, 
and  obviates  the  injury  that  would  otherwise 
arise  from  friction.  From  this  circumstance, 
the  linings  of  these  cavities  have  been  termed 
serous  membranes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
joints>  closed  cavities  of  the  same  description, 
but  of  smaller  size,  are  met  with,  for  the  obvious 
pui^pose  of  facilitating  motion;  and  h^e  also 
friction  is  prevented  by  a  highly  lubricating  fluid, 
termed  synovia,  which  is  poured  out  between  the 
surfaces  of  the  membrane  lining  the  cavities. 
Membranes,  being  impermeable  to  fluids,  are 
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extensively  employed  as  receptactes  for  retain- 
ing them:  forming,  in  the  first  place,  sacs,  or 
pouches  of  Tarions  kinds  for  that  purpose.  The 
ink-bag  of  the  cuttle  fish»  the  gall-bladder,  and 
^ven  the  stomach  itself,  are  examples  of  this 
kind  of  structure.  The  coats  of  these  49acs, 
being  very  ext^i»ble  and  elastic,  readily  ac^ 
commodate  themselves  to  the  variable  bulk  of 
their  contents. 

In  the  second  place,  we  find  membranes 
composing  tubes  of  various  descriptions  for  con- 
ducting fluids.  Thus,  in  the  higher  classes  of 
anittials,  the  whole  of  the  body  is  traversed  by 
innumerable  canals  conveying  different  kindb 
of  fluids.  These  canals^  when  uniting  into 
trunks,  or  subdiv  iding  into  branches,  are  called 
Vessels  (Fig.  26)^ 


The  fluids  contained  in  vessels  are  never 
stagnant,  but  are  almost  always  carried  forwards 
in  one  constant  direction.  For  preventing  the 
retrograde  motions  of  the  fluids  passing  along 
these  canals,  recourse  is  had  to  the  beautiful  con- 
trivance of  valves^    The  inner  membrane  of  the 
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vessel  is  emplogred  to  coostruct  these  valves ;  for 
which  purpose  it  is  extended  into  a  foki  having 
the  shape  of  a  crescent;  fixed  by  its  convex 
edge  \o  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  while  the  other 
edge  floats  loosely  in  its  cavity.  Whenever  the 
fluid  is  impdled  in  a  direction  contrary  to  its 
prop»  course,  it  raises  the  looee  edge  of  the 
valve,  which,  being  applied  to  the  q[>po3ite  side 
of  the  canal,  efiectually  closes  the  passage.  On 
the  contrary,  it  presents  no  obstacle  to  the  na- 
tural flow  of  the  cimtents  of  the  vessel,  both 
edges  being  then  closely  applied  to  the  same 
Side.  Frequently  two,  or  even  three  valves  are 
used  at  the  san^  part,  their  edges  being  madf^ 
to  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  like  the 
floodgates,  or  locks  of  a  canal.*  Among  the 
numberless  instances  of  express  contrivance 
which  are  met  with  in  the  examination  of  the 
fabric  of  animals,  there  is  perhaps  none  more 
striking  and  more  palpable,  than  this  admirable 
mechanism  of  the  valves. 

As  we  ascend  from  the  simpler  to  the  more 
complicated  systems  of  organization,  adapted 
to  a  greater  range  of  faculties,  we  find  greater 
diversity  in   the  mechanical  means  employed 

^  Fig.  27,  reppesentiag  the  section  of  a  vessel,  is  intended  to 
show  the  position  of  the  valves  when  applied  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  by  the  stream  moving  onwards  in  the  direction  pointed  out 
by  the  arrow.  In  Fig.  28,  they  are  seen  closing  the  passage 
b^^  retiy^^e  prMSure  of  the  Qurrent. 
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for  carrying  on  the  fbiiclioiis  of  life.  Textures 
of  greater  strength  than  ccm  be  constructed  by 
membranes  alone  become  necessary  for  the 
security,  the  support,  and  the  deface  of  im- 
portant organs ;  and  more  especially  lor  the 
eKecutioQ  c^  extensiye  moYcments.  For  ob-» 
taining  these  advantages  a  peculiar  species  of 
fibres  is  pnovided,  fcHrmed  of  a  much  denseor 
substance  than  even  the  most  consolidated 
forms  of  cellular  t^Lture.  The  animal  product 
termed  albumen  possesses  a  much  stronger 
cohesive  power  than  gdtttM^  which  is  the  basis 
of  meoibrane.  The  addition  of  album^i,  thare^ 
fere,  (»ocures  the  quality  required  :  and  the 
fibres  timt  are  produced  by  its  combination 
with  gelatin  are  claque,  and  of  a  gUstesung 
white  edonr.  By  interlacuig  fibres  thus  com- 
posed, a  dose  texture  is  formed,  which  is  ex- 
ceedaigly  tongk  cmd  unyidding.  These  Jtbram 
te^ctmtw,  as  they  are  termed,  while  they  retsm 
the  fl^bffity  €i  membranes,  greatly  surpass 
them  m  strengdi ;  but,  being  at  the  same  time 
incapable  of  extension,  they  are  necessarily  de- 
void of  elasticity.  Hence  they  are  adapted  to 
form  external  tunics  for  the  investment  of  such 
organs  as  are  not  intaided  to  vary  in  their  size« 
Oecasionally  these  Jiimu$  capsules,  as  they  are 
called,  send  down  processes  into  the  interior  of 
those  organs,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
mechanical   support.     This  is  the  case,  for  i&i- 
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stance,  with  the  membranee  surroundiiig  the 
brain  of  quadrupeds,  and  which  form  two  par- 
titions, the  one  vertical,  the  other  hortaonlal; 
both  being  firmly  stretched  in  their  res^>ecttye 
positkms,  and  serving  to  divide  the  pressure*  In 
other  cases  these  sheets  of  fibrous  membrane 
are  employed  as  bandages,  tightly  bracing  the 
muscles,  and  retaining  them  in  their  relative 
situations.  The  joints  are  surrounded  by  similar 
bandages,  known  by  the  name  of  Capsular  Li- 
guments^ 

In  following  the  series  of  animal  struetuces  in 
the  order  of  their  increasing  density,  we  find  the 
proportion  of  albumen  which  enters  into  their 
composition  becoming  greater,  while  that  of  the 
gelatin  and  mucilage  diminishes.  When  the 
product  is  more  uniform  in  its  composition  it  is 
in  general  less  elastic  than  when  it  consists  of  a 
more  c<»nplex  combination  of  ingredients.  A 
great  preponderance  of  albumen  tends  also  to 
diminish  the  ^asticity.  Thus  the  densest  kinds 
of  fibrous  texture  presimt,  instead  of  thin  and 
broad  expansiims  of  elastic  membrane,  the  thick 
and  elongated  form  of  inextensible  cords,  cou'- 
stituting  the  ordinary  Ligamemts^  and  the  Ten* 
dons.  These  ^ructures  resist  with  great  power 
any  force  calculated  to  extend  them  :  a  property 
which  of  course  excludes  elasticity,  but,  when 
united  with  flexibility,  implies  great  toughness. 
la  a  word,  they  possess  all  tlie  qualities  that  can 
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be  desired  in  a  rope.  It  will  hardly  be  credited 
how  great  a  force  is  required  to  stretdi,  or  rather 
rend  asander  a  ligament ;  &r  it  will  not  yidd  in 
any  seomble  degree  until  the  force  is  increased 
so  enormously  as  at  once  to  dissever  the  whole 
contexture  of  its  fibres.  Nothing  can  be  more 
artificially  contrived  than  the  interweaving  of 
the  fibres  of  ligam^its ;  for  they  are  not  only  dis* 
posed,  as  in  a  rope,  in  bundles  placed  side  by 
side,  and  apparently  parallel  to  each  other :  but, 
on  careful  examination,  they  are  found  to  be  tied 
together  by  oblique  fibres  curiously  interlaced, 
in  a  way  that  no  art  can  imitate.  It  is  only  after 
long  maceration  in  water,  that  this  complicated 
and  beautifiil  structure  can  be  unravelled. 

The  mechanicid  properties,  of  these  fibrous 
structures,  which  are  strictly  in^stensible  liga-^ 
tures^  render  them  applicable  to  purposes  of 
connexion  where  motion  is  to  be  restrained. 
Many  cases,  however,  occur  in  which  a  sub- 
stance is  wanted,  uniting  great  compactness  and 
strength  with  a  considerable  degree  of  elastic 
power«  For  this  purpose  a  different  texture  is 
fabricated,  consisting  of  twisted  fibres,  which 
impart  this  required  elasticity.  Such  is  the 
structure  of  the  elastic  ligaments  of  animals, 
which  are  very  generally  employed  for  the 
support  of  heavy  parts  that  require  being 
suspended.  An  instance  occurs  in  quadrupeds^ 
in  that  strong  ligament  which  passes  along  the 
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back  and  neck  to  be  fixed  to  the  head,  and  to 
support  its  weight  when  the  animal  stoops  to 
graze.  This,  die  Ugamemtum  nmchte,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  capable  d  gieat  extension,  and  by 
its  dasticity  veacts  with  considerable  force  in 
recorering  its  natural  length,  after  it  has  been 
stretched*  This  ligament  is  particularly  strong 
in  the*  Cam^  whose  neck  is  of  great  length.^ 
Another  example  of  an  ekurtic  ligament  occurs 
in  that  which  connects  the  two  sbdls  of  biyahre 
moUuBca  (as  those  of  the  oyster  and  muscle),  and 
which  keeps  them  open  when  the  animal  exerts 
no  force  to  close  them.  The  claws  of  the  Lion, 
imd  otha*  animals  of  the  cat  tribe,  are  retracted 
within  their  sheaths  by  means  of  two  strong 
elastic  ligaments.  Structures  of  this  kind  are 
employed  very  extensively  in  the  fabric  of  in- 
sects.t 

*  Many  birds  aiB  provided  with  strong  elastic  ligaments  con- 
necting the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  with  those  of  the  back ;  liga- 
ments of  the  same  kind  are  also  employed  for  retaining  the  wings 
close  to  the  body,  where  they  are  not  used  in  flying:  and  a 
similar  provision  is  made  in  the  wtngs  of  bats.  The  weight  of 
the  bulky  organs  of  digestion  in  herbivorous  quadrupeds  require 
some  permanent  support  of  this  kind ;  and  this  is  furnished  by 
a  broad,  elastic,  fibrous  band  extended  across  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.  It  is  particularly  strong  in  the  elephant,  which 
remains  more  constantly  in  the  horizontal  position  than  inosfc 
quadrupeds :  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  general  cellular 
texture  in  this  animal  has  an  unusual  degree  of  elasticity. — 
Hunter  on  the  Blood,  &c.  p.  1 12. 

t  Chabrier,  I^emoh^s  du.Musee,  torn.  vi.  p.  416. 
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The  animal  subetance  which  comes  neiO.  in 
the  order  of  density  is  Cartik^e.  The  purposes 
£br  which  this  kind  of  structure  is  emidoyed  are 
those  in  which  a  solid  ba^  is  required  for  the 
support  of  softer  or  more  flexible  parts,  and 
where  the  mechanical  pn^rties  that  are  wanted 
are  firmness,  conjoined  with  some  degree  of 
diasticity.  Cartilage  (or  gristle)  is  composed  of 
a  finer  and  more  uniform  material  than  any  of 
the  preceding  structures.  It  consists  almost 
wholly  of  albumen,  with  a  slight  proportion  of 
GfUcareous  matter.  Unlike  membrane  in  smy 
of  its  forms,  it  contains  no  fibres,  but,  on  being 
cut  with  a  diarp  knife,  presents  the  appearances 
of  a  dense  h<Hnogeneous  substance  of  a  white 
pearly  hue.  Its  surfoce  is  smooth,  and  where 
it  is  exposed  to  friction,  as  in  the  joints,  is  oft^i 
highly  polished. 

In  all  the  inferior  tribes  of  animals  Nature 
^Mploys  cartilage  to  supply  the  place  of  bone 
whai  rigidity  is  required  to  be  given  to  the 
fabric.  In  an  extensive  order  of  fishes,  in- 
cluding the  shark,  the  stui^eon,  and  the  ray, 
we  find  the  whole  dceleton  constructed  of  car- 
tilage. In  the  fabric  of  very  young  quadrupeds 
cartilage  is  substituted  for  bone;  and  in  the 
adult  animal,  various  organs,  such  as  the  exter- 
nal ears,  the  eye-lids,  the  nostrils,  and  difierent 
parts  of  the  i^paratus  of  the  throat  and  wind- 
pipe, are  composed  of  flexible  cartilage,  which 
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gives  th^n  a  determinate  shape  and  firmneds. 
In  all  these  cases  Ixme,  which,  besides  bein^ 
three  times  as  heavy,  is  devoid  of  elasticity,  and 
liable  to  fracture,  would  have  been  much  less 
suitable*  Cartilage  is  often  employed  as  an 
intermedium  for  connecting  different  bones,  as 
for  instance,  between  the  ribs  and  the  sternum, 
or  breast^bone ;  whereby,  besides  the  advantage 
of  greater  lightness,  the  pliancy  of  the  material 
diminishes  those  jars  which  are  incid^it  to  the 
frame  in  all  its  violent  actions. 

In  the  construction  of  cartilage,  nature  seems 
to  have  attained  the  utmost  degree  of  density 
which  could  be  given  to  an  internal  texture 
composed  merely  of  the  usual  animal  consti- 
tuents. But  substances  of  still  greater  hsuxi- 
ness,  united  with  perfect  rigidity,  are  wanted, 
in  numberless  instances,  for  giving  effectual 
protection  to  soft  and  delicate  structures,  for 
supplying  a  firm  basis  to  the  framework  of  the 
body,  and  for  constructing  levers  of  various  kinds 
to  be  employed  in  the  more  energetic  move- 
ments of  the  higher  animals.  For  all  these  pur- 
poses it  was  necessary  to  superadd  a  material 
endowed  with  ^stronger  cohesive  powers,  and 
capable  by  its  dense  concretion  of  forming  solid 
and  inflexible  oi^^s.  The  substances  which 
natui^  has  selected  for  this  office  are  the  salts  of 
lime.    Sonetimes  the  Carbonate,  and  sometimes 
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the  Phosphate  of  lime  is  employed  for  formings 
tbeee  hard  and  miyielding  stmctures ;  and  often 
both  these  calcareous  substances  are  united  to- 
gether in  different  proportions  in  the  same  solid 
fabric.  When  the  carbonate  of  lime  predomi- 
nates,  or  is  the  soke  earthy  ingredient,  it  consti- 
tutes Shell :  when  there  is  a  greats*  (Hroportion  of 
the  phosphate,  it  is  called  a  Crusty  as  is  the 
case  with  the  coverings  of  the  lobster  and  the 
crab  :  when  the  earthy  matter  consists  almost 
wholly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  it  composes  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  Sane*  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
describe  the  formation  and  prc^rties  of  each  of 
these  structures  in  the  sequd. 

The  protection  of  the  delicate  structure  of  the- 
fabric  from  the  injurious  influence  of  external 
agents  is  an  object  of  great  importance  in  the 
animal  eccmomy^  and  is  one  which  nature  has 
diown  extreme  sdicitude  to  secure.  For  this 
purpose  she  has  provided  the  integuments,  under 
which  designation  are  included  not  merely  the 
skin,  but  also  all  the  parts  that  are  immediately 
connected  with  it,  and  are  formed  and  nourished 
by  the  same  vessels.  No  parts  of  the  animal 
structure  present  greater  diversity  in  their  form 
and  outward  appearance  than  the  integuments ; 
y^  it  is  easy  to  discover,  amidst  all  these  va- 
rieties, that  the  same  general  plan  has  been  fid- 
lowed  in  their  construction,  and  that  each  par- 
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iieiilat  fonnatioii  is  the  result  of  a  comlmmtiQa 
.  of  tbe  same  etomentary^  struetmes-  Of  these 
dem^ats  the  most  important,  and  that  wluch 
genearally  composes  the  chief  bulk  of  the  sldn, 
is  the  Cmium,  or  true  skin.  The  (mt^rmost  layer 
is  tenned  the  Epidermisj  Cnticley  or  scarf-skin ; 
and  between  these  there  is  often  found  an  inter^ 
mediate  layer  denominated  the  Rete  MucosuMy 
or  the  Pigmentum. 

The  corium  is  generally  of  considerable  thick^ 
ness,  and  is  composed  of  strong  and  tough  fibres, 
closely  compacted  together,  and  penraded  by 
innumerable  ramifications  of  blood-vessels  oi 
every  kind.  It  is  endowed  with  great  flexibility, 
and  is  ci^>able  of  being  considerably  extended ; 
properties  which  fit  it  for  readily  accommocUttiiig 
itself  to  all  the  movements  of  the  body  and 
Umbs,  and  to  the  variaUe  bulk  of  the  parts  it 
covers*  Being  also  very  elastic,  it  soon  regains 
its  natural  form  and  dimensions  when  left  to 
itself  after  being  stretched.  The  skin  is  con- 
nected with  the  subjacent  muscles  and  other 
parts  by  a  large  quantity  of  cellular  texture, 
which,  according  to  the  particular  intentions  of 
its  formation^  sometimes  binds  it  tightly  over 
these  parts,  and  on  other  occasions  allows  of  a 
free  and  extensive  motion.  This  latter  property 
is  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  Racoon,  an 
animal  in  which  the  skin  hangs  loosely  on  the 
limbs,  and  encloses  the  body  like  a  wide  elastic 
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gannent ;  so  that,  however  firmly  a  pereon  may 
attempt  to  grasp  the  animal  by  the  aeck,  it  can 
easily  turn  its  head  completely  round,  and  bite  the 
fingers  that  are  holding  it.  In  like  manner  the 
skin  of  the  firog  is  attached  to  the  body  only  at  a 
few  places,  and  may  be  readily  stripped  off.  A 
thin  layer  of  muscular  fibres  is  often  found  lying 
immediately  underneath  the  skin,  and  is  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  it  over  the  subjacent 
parts.  In  animals  that  roll  themselves  into  a 
ball,  as.  the  hedge-hog,  these  muscles  are  of 
great  size  and  importance.  We  shall  see  that 
in  the  moUusca,  this  muscular  apparatus  is  inse- 
parably blended  with  the  integument,  and  ccmu- 
poses  a  peculiar  structure,  termed  the  maMk. 
Immediately  covering  the  corium  is  the  Bete 
Mucosmn,  which  is  a  very  thin  layer  of  soft 
animal  matter,  composed  of  a  net-work  of  delicate 
fibres,  and  containing  more  or  less  of  the  material 
fipom  which  the  cdbur  of  the  skin  is  derived. 

The  Epidermis  is  a  membrane  of  a  very 
peculiar  nature,  consisting  of  a  thin  expansion  of 
albuminous  matter,  apparently  homogeneous  ii^ 
its  texture  and  composition.  It  is  impervious  to 
fluids,  although  capable  of  imbibing  moisture, 
and  of  slowly  transmitting  a  portion  to  the  sub- 
jacent textures.  Its  thickness  varies  exceedingly 
in  different  parts ;  being  adapted  to  the  kind  of 
protection  it  has  to  afford  against  pressure^ 
friction,  or  other  causes  of  injury.     As  it  is  not 
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nouri&hed  by  vesseks  itd  outer  layer  is  IraUe  to 
wear  away,  or  to  become,  by  drying,  unfit  for 
use :  and  accordingly  a  separation  of  this  out- 
ward layer  generally  takes  place  from  tinw  to 
time,  the  loss  bang  speedily  repaired  by  a  fre^ 
growth  from  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
This  process  is  often  performed  periodically,  as 
is  most  remarkably  exemplified  in  serpents. 

Special  provisions  are  made  for  preserving 
the  cuticle  in  a  healthy  condition;  and  more 
particolarty  for  defending  it  from  the  injurious 
action  of  the  surrounding  element.  These  oome* 
times  consist  of  a  supply  of  oily  fluid,  prepared 
in  small  cavities  that  are  situated  in  the  skin 
itself,  and  have  minute  ducts  opening  upon  the 
surfiaice.  These  cavities,  termed  sebaceous f0lUoles^ 
are  generally  interspersed  in  great  numbers  on 
diffisrent  parts  of  the  body,  abounding  more 
especially  in  those  places  where  folds  occur,  and 
where  there  is  the  greatest  friction.  In  fishes, 
mdUusca,  and  other  aquatic  animals,  the  Am  is 
at  all  times  defended  from  the  action  of  the 
wat»  by  a  viscid  or  glutinous  secretion,  pre- 
pared in  this  manner,  and  c<mtinually  poured^ 
out  on  the  surface,  through  ducts,  the  orifices  of 
which  are  easily  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  dis- 
posed in  a  line  on  each  side  of  the  body. 

Connected  with  the  skin,  and  more  particu- 
larly with  the  cuticle,  are  structures  of  very  va- 
rious forms,  intended  for  giving  additional  pro- 
tection, occasionally  contributing  their  aid  in 
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pfo^resttve  motion,  and  sometimes  fsisbuNied 
into  weapoDS  i^  oSeace.  In  this  class  should  be 
included  all  the  yarieties  of  hair»  such  as  wool, 
fur,  feathers,  bristles,  quills,  and  ^ines,  as  well 
as  the  more  ordinary  kinds  of  hair.  All  these 
resemUe  the  cuticle  in  their  chemical  compo- 
sition, differing  only  in  their  degrees  of  hardness 
and  condensation.  Horn  is  frnmed  of  the  same 
material  as  hair ;  as  are  also  the  nails,  the  hoofs, 
and  the  claws  <^  quadrupeds,  and  the  scales  of 
fishes,  reptiles,  and  other  animals.  The  integu- 
ments of  insects,  and  especially  their  more  solid 
and  homy  coverings,  contain,  however,  as  will 
hereafter  be  noticed,  a  peculiar  chemical  prin- 
ciple termed  Entomoline. 

All  these  parts  seem  to  be  but  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  vital  actions  of  the  system  with 
which  they  are  associated;  and  it  is  doubtful 
how  &r  they  are  to  be  considered  as  apper- 
taining to  the  living  portion  of  the  body,  or  as 
mere  extraneous  appendages.  Y^  however  they 
may  differ  in  their  forms,  uses,  and  external  a,p« 
pearance,  they  all  are  produced  by  the  same 
kind  of  vascular  structure,  variously  arranged  to 
suit  tibe  particuliur  circumstances  in  each  case : 
and  the  mode  of  their  developement  and  growth 
is  essentially  the  same  in  ail. 

An  extremely  delicate  and  finely  organized 
pulp,  composed  partly  of  a  congeries  of  minute 
vessels,  and  partly  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  in 
which  these  vessels  are  embedded,  constitutes 
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the  apparatus  by  which  the  nutrient  particles 
are  selected,  combined  and  elaborated  into  the 
materials  of  the  intended  structure.  The  original 
form,  situation,  and  disposition  of  this  vascular 
pulp,  determines  the  future  figure  and  extent  of 
growth  of  the  production  which  is  to  arise  from 
it.  The  materials  which  compose  it  are  depo- 
sited sometimes  in  masses,  as  in  the  scales  of 
the  crocodile ;   more  generally  in  layers,  as  in 

30 
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hoofs  and  nails,  and  also  in  the  scales  of  fishes  ;* 
and  occasionally  in  filaments,  as  in  hair ;  which 
latter,  again,  are  often  agglutinated  together  by 
a  strong  cement,  uniting  them  into  a  hard 
and  solid  structure,  of  which  the  horn  of  the 
rhinoceros  is  a  remarkable  example.  In  all 
cases,  the  portions  thus  successively  produced, 

*  The  laminated  structure  of  the  scales  of  fishes  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  applying  to  them  a  high  magnifying  power.  As 
the  breadth  of  each  new  layer  is  greater  than  the  last,  its  edges, 
project  further,  the  whole  surface  having  that  concentric  striated 
appearance  which  renders  it  an  interesting  object  for  microscopic 
examination.  Fig.  29  exhibits  the  striated  surface  of  the  scale  of 
the  €yprinus  albumus,  and  Fig.  30  that  of  the  Perca  fluriatilis. 
The  imbricated  arrangement  of  these  scales,  resembling  that  of 
the  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  is  shown  in  Fig.  31.  All  these 
figures  represent  the  objects  highly  magnified. 
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are  no  longer  susceptible  of  being  nourished, 
and  from  the  moment  of  their  deposition,  un- 
dergo no  further  change,  except  from  the  action 
of  external  agents.  By  the  continual  additions 
that  are  made  to  them  at  their  base,  or  root^ 
where  the  vessels  deposit  fresh  materials,  they 
gradually  increase  in  size,  protrude  through  the 
skin,  and  continue  to  grow  by  the  same  process, 
as  long  as  these  vessels  continue  in  activity. 

The  nature  of  this  process  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  growth  of  hair.  Fig.  32  shows  the  appa- 
ratus employed  in  its  construction,  in  an  imagi-. 
nary  section  of  the  root,  on  a  magnified  scale. 
Every  hair  takes  its  rise  from  a  minute  vascular 
pulp,  p,  of  an  oval  shape,  which  is  implanted 
below  tlie  corium,  or  true  skin,  d.*    This  pulp  is 

invested  by  a  sheath 
or  capsule,  c,  which, 
together  with  the  con- 
tained pulp,  and  the 
root  of  the  hair  that 
grows  from  it,  com- 
poses the  bulb  of  the 
hair.  The  bulb  itself 
is  contained  in  a  small 
cell  formed  by  con- 
densed membranes,  s, 
to  which    it   has  no 

*  lu  the  above  figure  e  is  a  section  of  the  Epidermis,  or  cuticle ; 
the  clotted  part,  r,  represents  the  situation  of  the  subjacent  retc 
mucosum,  and  d,  the  derm,  or  corium. 
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attachment  excepting  at  the  lower  part,  v,  where 
the  veeselB  and  nerves  of  the  pulp  are  passinig 
into  it.  The  hair,  growing  by  depositions  from 
the  inside  of  the  capsule,  which  forms  the  outer 
part,  o,  of  the  shaft,  and  from  the  outside  of  the 
pulp,  which  forms  the  inner  or  central  part,  i,  is 
forced  upwards  till  it  has  pierced  the  skin ;  and 
in  the  course  of  its  passage  a  canal  is  formed  for 
it  in  the  skin  itself,  and  continuous  with  that 
which  encloses  the  bulb :  and  the  course  of  this 
c€uial  is  generally  oblique.  In  the  elephant, 
where  the  thickness  and  density  of  the  hide, 
present  considerable  obstacles  to  the  passage 
of  the  hairs  through  it,  we  may  discover,  on 
minute  examination,  many  hairs  that  have  only 
penetrated  a  certain  way,  as  shown  at  b,  without 
ever  succeeding  in  reaching  the  surface. 

An  opinion  has  been  very  commonly  enter- 
tained that  each  hair,  on  its  protruding  from 
underneath  the  cuticle,  e,  at  the  point  q,  carries 
up  along  with  it  a  portion  of  this  outer  integu- 
ment, which,  stretching  as  the  hair  increases  in 
length,  forms  over  it  a  very  fine  external  tunic. 
But  later  observations  have  shovm  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  that  there  is  simply  an  ad- 
hesion of  the  edge  of  the  cuticle  to  the  origin  of 
the  hair,  without  any  accompanying  prolonga- 
tion ;  so  that  if  the  whole  bulb  be  destroyed,  and 
its  pulp  absorbed,  the  hair  may  be  detached  by 
the  slightest  force. 
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From  tliis  account  it  will  be  seen  that  a  hair  is, 
in  its  origin,  tubular ;  the  inner  part  being  occu- 
pied by  the  pulp.  But  as  the  pulp  extends  only 
to  that  portion  of  the  hair  which  is  in  a  state  of 
growth,  it  never  rises  above  the  surface  of  the 
skin ;  and  the  cavity  in  the  axis  of  the  hair  is 
either  gradually  obliterated,  or  is  filled  with  a 
ilry  pith,  or  light  spongy  substance,  probably 
XH>ntaining  air.  After  a  certain  period,  the  bidb 
diminishes  in  size,  from  the  collapse  of  the 
vessels,  whose  powers  of  supplying  nutriment 
become  exhausted.  The  first  deficiency  in  its 
nourishment  appears  in  the  cessation  of  the 
deposit  of  colouring  matter,  and  the  hair  in  con- 
43equence  becomes  grey.  After  a  time,  the 
vessels  becoming  quite  impervious,  the  bulb 
shrivels,  the  hair  is  detached,  and  the  caned 
which  its  root  occupied  in  the  skin  becomes 
.obliterated. 

The  hair  of  difierent  animals,  and  even  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  animal,  is  very  various 
in  its  shape,  texture,  and  mechanical  properties. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  being  cylindrical,  the  fila- 
m&ats  are  more  or  less  flattened,  striated,  deeply 
grooved,  or  even  beaded.  Instead  of  being 
solid,  they  may  even  be  tubular  :  and  they  ex- 
hibit also  the  greatest  diversity  in  their  length, 
fineness,  tenacity,  rigidity,  and  disposition  to 
curl.  All  these  varieties  may  be  traced  to  cor- 
responding differences  in  the  form,  and  the  rela- 
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tive  acticMis  of  the  component  parts  of  the  bulb, 
namely,  the  pulp  and  its  capsule.* 

The  structure  of  the  organs  by  which  hairs 
are  formed  is  not  easily  distinguished,  in  the 
ordinary  kinds  of  hair,  on  account  of  their 
minuteness :  it  is  readily  seen,  however,  in  the 
large  whiskers  of  the  feline  species,  and  also  of 
the  seal,  which  are  subservient  to  more  extended 
uses  than  those  of  merely  covering  the  body, 
and  which  are  even  supplied  with  nerves,  con- 
verting them  into  instruments  of  a  sense  of 
touch. 

In  the  quills  of  the  porcupine  a  still  more 
complicated  organization  has  been  detected. 
Fig.  33  shows  a  quill  with  its  bulbous  root,  de- 
tached from  the  body  ;  and  Fig.  34,  a  transverse 
section  magnified.  The  bulb  itself  is  contained 
in  a  distinct  cell,  shown  at  a,  Fig.  35,  which 
represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  these  organs. 
This  cell  contains  a  portion  of  fat  in  which  the 
numerous  vessels  supplying  its  pulp  and  capsule 
are  embedded.  The  bulb  is  itself  surrounded 
by  an  outer  sheath,  s,  into  the  cavity  of  which, 
B,  there  opens  a  duct,  d,  proceeding  from  a  small 
cell  or  follicle,  f,  lodged  in  the  cellular  substance 
on  the  outside  of  the  sheath.  This  upper  cell 
communicates    below   with   another  cavity,   c, 


•  See  F.  Cuvier's  Memoir  on  the  Formation  of  the  Quills 
of  the  Porcupine,  in  the  Nouvelles  Annales  du  Museum,  1.  429. 
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containing  an  unctuous  matter.  During  the 
formation  of  the  quill  this  unctuous  matter  is 
supplied  through  this  channel,  and  probably 
enters  as  an  ingredient  in  its  composition.  The 
capsule  of  the  pulp  consists  of  two  membranes, 
the  one  enveloping  the  other.      Fig.  36  shows 


33  ^^ 


34 


the  bulb  laid  open  by  dividing  the  membranes 
and  turning  them  aside.  The  horny  portion 
of  the  quill  is  secreted  by  the  internal  mem- 
brane, I,  and  deposited  in  successive  laminae. 
The  external  membrane  is  seen  at  o.  The 
pulp  itself,  seen  at  p,  is  still  more  curiously 
organized ;  its  surface  being  fluted,  or  formed 
into  longitudinal  processes.  The  horny  matter, 
being  deposited  on  these  processes,  is  moulded 
to  their  shape,  and  concretes  into  laminae  which 
converge  from  the  circumference  of  the  cylin- 
der towards  the  centre.    The  section  (Fig.  30) 
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shows  these  coav^rging  lamiiiae,  which  beiiig 
of  a  dark  cdour,  give  to  the  surjGeu)e  of  the 
quill  the  appearance  of  being  gioored;  this, 
however,  is  merely  an  optical  illusion,  occasioned 
by  the  dark  laminsB  being  seen  through  the 
tran^arent  exterior  covering ;  as  may  readily  be 
detected  by  viewing  the  surface  with  a  magni- 
fying glass.*  After  a  certain  period  of  the  growth 
of  the  quill,  the  pulp  ceases  to  supply  the  ma- 
terials for  forming  the  spongy  substance  which 
occupies  the  interior  of  the  quill.  But  although 
it  no  longer  secretes,  it  still  retains  its  place ; 
and  the  capsule  continuing  to  deposit  horn,  the 
quill  becomes  a  hollow  tube  of  considerable 
diameter.  When  it  has  attained  a  certain  size, 
the  pulp  begins  to  shrink,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  tube  diminishes  ;  so  that  it  exhibits  a  taper-  ^ 
ing  form  at  both  ends.  Thus  mere  variations  in 
the  bulk  and  the  action  of  the  pulp,  accomponied 
with  changes  in  that  of  the  capsule,  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  every  diversity  in  the  form  and 
condition  of  Uie  resulting  structures. 

Among  the  mechanical  uses  of  the  integument, 
that  of  serving  as  a  cushion  for  relieving  the 
more  prominent  parts  of  the  frame,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  bones,  from  unequal  pressure,  ought 


*  It  is  observed  by  F.  Cuvier,  that  thb  striated  appearance  is 
peculiar  to  the  quills  of  porcupines  of  the  old  world.  Those  from 
America  have  no  such  arrangement  of  laminae. 
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not  to  be  oTerlooked.  This  object  is  jpromoted 
by  the  interposition  of  a  layer  of  fa%^  which  is 
another  animal  sabstance  entitled  to  be  enume- 
rated among  the  d^tnents  of  its  structure.  It 
eonfflfits  of  an  <Hly  fluid,  onnposed,  according  to 
the  analysis  of  Chevreuil,  of  two  constituent 
principles^  which  he  has  distinguished  by  the 
terms  stearine  and  eimue.  In  warm  blooded 
animals  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  always 
sufficient  to  preserve  this  compound  substance 
in  a  fimd  form  :  but  it  is  preveated  from  being 
diffiiaed  through  the  cellular  texture  by  being 
contained  in  separate  resides  of  extreme  minute- 
ness.* Hence  the  whole  mass  of  the  fat,  which 
»  th«U9  formed  oi  an  aggregation  of  these 
Tosicles,  has  not  the  i^ppearaace  of  being  fluid, 
but  seems  to  be  composed  of  small  gmins  united 
by  membranous  investments  into  larger  masses ; 
a  structure  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  puq>os^  of 
a  soft  cushion,  retaining  only  a  small  share  of 
dastidtty,  and  yielding  only  in  a  certain  limited 
degree  to  pressure. 

*  Dr.  MoDio  eBtimated  their  diameter  at  between  the  800th 
and  600th  of  an  inch.  But  their  size  varies  in  different 
animals. 
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§  5.  Macular  Power. 

In  Machines  contrived  by  human  skill  the  chief 
art  consists  in  devising  expedients  for  regulating 
and  directing  the  given  moving  power,  so  that 
it  may  bear,  in  the  proper  degree,  and  in  the 
proper  order,  upon  some  particular  objects,  and 
produce  some  particular  effect.    The  whole  of 
the  apparatus  employed  with  this  intention,  how- 
ever numerous  may  be  its  parts,  however  various 
the  forms  of  its  wheels,  its  levers,  or  its  pulleys, 
and  however  complicated  may  be  their  con- 
nexions, resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  interme- 
diate instruments  for  the  transferrence  of  motion 
from  the  source  of  power,  or  the  point  where  its 
action  is  impressed,  to  the  parts  which  are  de- 
signed ultimately  to  receive  the  action  of  the 
force  employed.     It  is  an  established  principle 
in  physics,  that  mere  machinery  is  incapable  of 
generating  mechanical  force;    and  that  such 
force  must  always  be  originally  derived  from 
some  extraneous  source.     Some  impulse  from 
without,  whether  it  be  the  pressure  of  the  wind, 
the  fall  of  a  stream  of  water,  or  the  action  of 
men  or  horses,  or  any  other  kind  of  foreign 
agency,  must  be  resorted  to,  both  to  set  the 
engine  in  motion,  and  to  continue   its  move- 
ments when  they  are  once  begun.     Nor  is  the 
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case  essentially  different  when  the  source  of 
motion  apparently  resides  in  some  internal  part 
of  the  machine  itself ;  in  a  watch,  for  instance, 
which  is  actuated  by  the  main  spring ;  or  in  a 
steam  engine,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  the 
elastic  yapour  contained  in  its  cylinder:  the 
luring  in  the  one  case,  and  the  vapour  in  the 
other,  although  they  may  in  one  sense  be  re- 
garded as  impelling  powers,  are,  in  reality,  but 
intermediate  agents  in  the  distribution  of  a 
force  originating  from  other  sources.  In  the 
watch,  the  force  may  be  traced  to  the  hand 
which  coiled  the  spring :  in  the  steam-engine, 
to  the  fire,  wliich  has  imparted  elasticity  to 
the  vapour. 

The  living  body  differs  from  inorganic  ma- 
chinery in  containing  within  itself  a  principle 
of  motion  not  referable,  as  far  as  we  can  per- 
ceive, to  any  of  the  primary  forces  which  exist 
in  the  inanimate  world.  This  principle  has 
been  termed  co7itractility.  In  animals  of  the 
simplest  construction,  every  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body  seems  to  be  equally  endowed 
with  this  contractile  property,  although  ex- 
hibiting no  distinct  appearance  of  a  fibrous 
structure.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the  lower 
zoophytes,  such  as  the  Infusoria^  Polypi^  Me- 
dus(Bj  and  the  simpler  kinds  of  Entozoa. 

Among  the  Polypi  and  Infiisoria  we  meet 
with  a  singular  mode  of  acting  upon  the  sur- 
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rounding  fluid  hy  meanfi  of  very  minute  and 
generally  microscopic  filaments,  which  the  ani* 
maly  by  some  unknown  power,  causes  to  vibrate 
with  great  rapidity.  Occasionally  these  organs 
are  found  even  in  animals  belonging  to  the 
higher  classes.  Wherever  they  are  met  with 
they  perform,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  very 
important  functions ;  sometimes  assisting  in  res- 
piration, at  other  times  contributing  to  the 
supply  of  food,  and  very  generally  serving  as 
instruments  of  progressive  motion. 

In  animcds  placed  a  little  higher  in  the 
scale,  we  begin  to  trace  the  formation  of  fibres, 
which  at  first  are  irregularly  scattered  through 
the  soft  substance :  but  as  the  organization  be- 
comes more  refined,  these  fibres  are  collected 
into  bundles,  and  compose  what  are  properly 
called  muscles.  Muscular  fibres  are  attached  at 
their  extremities  to  the  parts  intended  to  be 
moved.  In  the  lower  animals  these  attach- 
ments are  principally  to  the  skin,  or  other 
external  parts,  which  are  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  progressive  motion.  In  the  higher 
classes,  the  solid  parts,  or  skeleton,  being  dis- 
posed more  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  the 
muscles  are  applied  to  them  in  the  interior  of 
the  body,  and  are  more  distinctly  separated 
into  masses,  each  having  its  proper  function  in 
the  movements  of  the  frame. 

The  peculiar   property  which   characterises 
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the  muscular  fibre  is  that  of  suddenly  shortening 
itself,  so  as  to  bring  its  two  ends,  and  the  parts 
to  which  those  ends  are  connected,  nearer  to 
one  another.  This  contraction  is  performed 
with  astonishing  quickness  and  force,  and  the 
accumulated  effect  of  a  large  collection  of  these 
fibres,  such  as  constitutes  a  muscle,  is  therefore 
capable  of  overcoming  great  resistances,  or 
of  rai^ng  enormous  weights.  Those  muscles, 
which,  by  means  of  their  nerves,  as  will  here- 
after be  noticed,  are  subservient  to  voluntary 
motion,  are  excited  into  action  by  an  exertion 
of  the  will  of  thp  animal.  There  are,  however,  a 
great  number  of  other  muscles,  the  contractions 
of  which  are  involimtary,  that  is,  are  produced 
by  other  causes  than  the  will.* 

Muscular  contractility,  of  which  there  exists 
no  trace  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,!  has  been 
established  by  nature  as  the  primary  moving 
power  of  the  animal  machine.     This  agent  is 

*  These  two  classes  of  muscles  do  not  differ  in  their  outward 
appearance :  but  Dr.  Hodgkin  has  lately  pointed  out  a  curious 
difierencd  in  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  Hbres  of  some  of 
the  involuntary  muscles.  See  Appendix  to  his  Translation  of 
Edwards  on  the  influence  of  Physical  Agents  in  life,  p.  443. 

t  The  principal  instances,  which  have  been  adduced  in 
support  of  the  opinion  that  muscularity  occasionally  exists  in 
y^etable  structures,  are  ^e  alteniftte  movements  of  the  leaflets 
of  the  Hedtfiarum  gyrcms^  which  have  been  fancifully  com- 
pared to  the  movements  of  the  ribs  in  respiration ;  the  quick 
motions  of  the  stamina  of  the  BerberiSf  Opuntiaf  and  many 
plants  of  the  genera  CarduuSj  and  Centaurea ;  the  closing  of  the 
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resorted  to  on  all  occasions  where  considerable 
mechanical  force  is  wanted ;  just  as  in  a  great 
manufactory,  where  an  immense  quantity  of 
machinery  is  to  be  set  in  motion,,  and  a  great 
variety  of  work  is  to  be  executed,  the  human 
mechanist  avails  himself  of  some  constant 
moving  force,  such  as  that  of  water,  or  steam. 
The  laws  of  inorganic  matter  furnish  no  power 
that  could  conveniently  have  been  applied  in 
the  animal  body  for  that  purpose ;  but  muscular 
power,  from  its  high  intensity,  is  adequate  to 
every  object,  and  has  been  accurately  ad- 
justed, by  the  most  refined  application  of  the 
laws  of  mechanism,  to  all  the  degrees  and  kinds 
of  effects  intended  to  be  produced. 

Although  the  power  be  the  same,  yet  the 
mode  of  its  application  is  exceedingly  diversi- 
fied ;  and  the  comparison  of  these  diversities 
is  the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
few  of  the  animal  functions  in  which  the  ends 
to  be  answered  are  so  definite,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  expedients  employed  is  so  plain  and 
intelligible.      For  while  the  intricate  chemical 

leaves  of  the  Dionaa  muscipula;  and  the  shrinking  of  those 
of  the  Mimosa  pudica,  or  sensitive  plant.  On  a  superficial 
view,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  these  motions  bear  a  re- 
semblance to  the  effects  of  muscular  contractility ;  but  I  believe 
that  naturalists  are  now  generally  agreed  that  there  is  no  real 
analogy  between  these  phenomena,  and  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial evidence  for  tlie  existence  of  that  property  in  the  vege- 
table  kingdom. 
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processes  of  the  living  system  generally  elude 
our  research,  and  the  higher  faculties  of  sensa-^ 
tion  ajid  perception  are  dependent  on  still  more 
recondite  and  mysterious  powers  of  nature,  the 
mechanical  functions  are  effected  by  the  simpler 
properties  of  matter,  and  allow  us  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  wonderful  art  which  has  been 
exerted  in  their  accomplishment. 

Muscles,  during  their  contraction,  increase  in 
thickness  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  dimi- 
nish in  length.*    It  is  oh  this  account,  more 


37 


38         43 


especially,  that  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  so 
necessary  to  the  painter  and  the  sculptor.  In 
every  movement  and  attitude  of  the  body, 
some  particular  sets  of  muscles  are  in  action, 

•  This  is  illustrated  by  the  annexed  figures,  37  and  38,  the 
former  showing  the  relaxed  and  elongated,  and  the  latter  the 
contracted  and  swollen  state  of  the  same  muscle. 
VOL.  I.  K 
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and  consequently  tense  and  prominent,  while 
others  are  relaxed  and  flattened ;  differences 
which  it  is  requisite  that  the  artist  should 
faithfully  express,  in  order  to  give  a  correct 
representation  of  the  living  figure. 

The  dilatation  of  the  muscular  fibres  in  thick- 
ness, which  accompanies  their  contraction  in 
length,  would,  if  these  fibres  had  been  loose 
and  unconnected,  have  occasioned  too  great  a 
separation  and  displacement,  and  have  im- 
peded their  co-operation  in  one  common  effect. 
Nature  has  guarded  against  this  evil  by  col- 
lecting a  certain  number  of  the  elementary 
fibrils,  and  tying  them  together  with  threads  of 
cellular  substance;  thus  forming  them  into  a 
larger  fibre;  and  again  packing  a  number  of 
these  fibres  into  larger  bundles:  always  sur- 
rounding each  packet  with  a  web  of  cellular 
tissue ;  which  thus  forms  a  separate  investment 
for  each.  This  plan  of  successive  reunion  into 
larger  and  larger  assemblages  is  carried  on 
through  several  gradations  of  size,  till  the  entire 
muscle  is  completed. 

That  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  appreciate 
the  excellence  of  the  plans  adopted  in  the  me- 
chanism of  the  animal  frame,  let  us  inquire  what 
arrangements  would  occur  to  us,  prior  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  those  actually  adopted,  as  the 
most  advantageous  dispositions  of  the  muscular 
power.    It  is  evident,  that  the  simplest  mode 
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would  be  that  of  extending  the  fibres  of  the 
muscle  in  a  straight  line  between  the  points  in- 
tended to  be  brought  nearer  to  each  other.  This 
direct  application  of  the  power,  however^  is 
seldom  compatible  with  convenience,  unless  the 
parts  to  be  moved  are  of  very  small  size,  and 
require  very  delicate  adjustments.  Straight 
muscles,  accordingly,  are  employed  chiefly  for 
the  movaments  of  the  minuter  parts  of  the  ap-* 
paratus  belonging  to  the  senses,  such  as  the 
eye,  and  the  ear,  and  also  that  of  the  voice* 
In  insects,  when  the  hard  case,  or  skeleton,  is 
wholly  external,  this  direct  application  of  the 
moving  force  is  also  very  generally  employed. 
The  shells  of  the  bivalve  moUusca,  as  of  the 
Oyster  and  the  Cardium,  are  closed  by  one  or 
two  straight  muscles,  the  fibres  of  which  pass 
immediately  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  <me 
to  that  of  the  other. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  place  the  muscle  in  a  situation  which 
causes  it  to  act  obliquely  with  respect  to  the 
direction  of  the  motion  produced  in  the  part  to 
which  it  is  attached.  This  will,  of  course,  be  at- 
tended with  a  loss  of  force  corresponding  to  the 
degree  of  obliquity ;  but  there  are,  at  the  same 
time,  advantages  gained,  both  in  point  of 
velocity  of  motion,  and  also  in  the  efiect  being 
produced  by  a  smaller  extent  of  contraction  in 
the  fibres  of  the  muscle.     Oblique  muscles  are 
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frequently  employed  in  pairs,  and  are  made  to 
act  on  opposite  sides  of  the  line  of  the  intended 
motion,  which  is,  in  this  case,  the  diagonal  be- 
tween the  direction  of  the  two  equal  forces. 
Thus,  in  order  to  bring  a  bone  at  p.  Fig.  39, 
down  to  the  point  q,  the  two  muscles  a  and 
B,  extending  from  the  fixed  points  m  and  n, 
may  be  employed ;  for  as  they  exert  forces  in 
the  directions  p  m  and  p  n,  there  will  result 
a  force  in  the  intermediate  direction  p  o :  and 
the  effect  desired  will  be  accomplished  more 
quickly,  and  with  a  smaller  extent  of  contrac- 
tion in  the  muscles  producing  it,  than  if  the 
same  power  had  been  applied  by  means  of  a 
straight  muscle  in  the  direction  p  c*  It  is  by 
means  of  two  sets  of  muscles,  acting  thus  ob- 
liquely, that  the  ribs  are  brought  in  closer  ap- 
j»t>ximation  every  time  that  the  chest  is  ele- 
vated in  breathing.  Thus  carefully  does  nature 
dispose  the  muscular  fibres  so  as  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  their  being  contracted  beyond 
a  certain  extent :  and  thus  does  she  economize, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  expenditure  of  muscu- 
lar power,  wherever  there  is  a  constant  call  for 
its  exertion. 

The  principle  which  I  have  just  explained, 
whereby  certain  advantages  result  from  the  ob- 


*  See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Monro,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  Vol.  iii.  p.  250. 
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liquity  dTthe  action  c^  muscular  fibres,  is  ap- 
plied, not  only  to  the  entire  muscle,  but  also  to 
the  internal  arrangement  of  its  fibres.  Thus,  we 
generally  find  that,  in  a  fiat  muscle,  its  upper 
and  under  surfaces  are  covered  by  a  thin  sheet  of 
fibrous  texture,  or  thin  expansion  of  ligament  or 
tendon ;  and  that  the  muscular  fibres  which  are 
attached  to  them  are  directed  obliquely  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  in  the  manner  represented  by 
the  section.  Fig.  40.  There  is  firequently  a 
middle  tendinous  layer  interposed  betwe^oi  those 
that  are  on  the  surface  (as  shown  in  Fig.  41),  in 
which  case  the  muscular  fibres  pass  obliquely 
from  the  former  to  the  latter,  but  in  difierent  di- 
rectk)ns  on  each  side ;  like  the  fibres  proceeding 
from  the  shaft  of  a  pen.  A  muscle  thus  con- 
structed has  accordingly  been  termed  a  penni- 
form  muscle;  as  is  exemplified  in  the  straight 
muscle  inserted  into  the  knee-pan  (the  recttis 
^ctensor  crurts\  and  also  in  the  muscle  which 
bends  the  great  toe  (the  flexor  poUicis  pedis 
langus).  The  arrangement  first  described.  Fig. 
40,  forms  the  semi-pennifann  muscle;  an  instance 
of  which  occurs  in  the  muscle  of  the  leg,  which 
is  termed  the  semimembranosus.  Frequ^itly  the 
structure  is  rendered  still  more  complex,  by 
the  interposition  of  several  tendinous  layers 
among  the  fleshy  fibres.  This  arrangement, 
which  constitutes  a  complex  musclcy  (as  shown  in 
Fig.  42)  occurs,  for  example,  in  the  SoU^us^  or 
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large  muscle,  which  raises  the  heel,  and  forms 
the  thickest  part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

It  yery  commonly  happens  in  the  animal 
frame,  as  it  does  in  other  machines,  that  the 
presence  of  the  moving  agent  in  the  spot  where 
its  action  is  wanted,  would  be  exceedingly  in- 
convenient. The  usual  plan  adopted  for  trans* 
ferring  the  effect  of  the  moving  power  to  a 
distant  point  is  the  employment  of  a  rope,  or 
strap.  Such  is  precisely  the  office  of  the  ten- 
dons, which  are  long  straps,  attached  at  one  end 
to  the  muscle,  and  at  the  other  to  the  bone^ 
or  other  part  intended  to  be  moved.  (See  Fig; 
43).  If  the  hand,  for  instance,  had  been  en- 
cumbered with  all  the  muscles  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  movements  of  the  fingers,  it  never 
could  have  performed  its  office  as  a  delicate 
mechanical  instrument.  These  muscles,  accord- 
ingly, are  disposed  high  up  on  the  arm,  and 
their  tendons  are  made  to  pass  along  the  wrist  to 
the  joints  of  the  fingers  which  are  to  be  moved. 

The  employment  of  tendons  is  accompanied 
with  this  farther  advantage,  that  by  their  inter* 
vention  the  united  power  of  all  the  fibres  of  the 
muscle  may  be  obtained,  and  concentrated  upon 
any  particular  point.  In  this  respect,  likewise, 
they  resemble  a  roi>e,  at  which  a  great  number 
of  men  are  pulling  at  the  same  moment,  and 
whose  combined  strength  is  thus  brought  into 
action.     Another  principal  use  of  tendons  is 
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that  a  different  direction  may,  by  their  means^ 
be  giren  to  the  moving  power,  without  altering 
its  poeition.  Many  instances  occur  of  their 
application  in  this  manner^  by  their  being  made 
to  pass  round  comers  of  bones,  and  along 
grooves,  or  channels,  expressly  formed  for  their 
tran«[nisMon,  and  producing  the  effect  of  pullies. 

In  a  great  number  of  muscles,  the  fibres^ 
instead  of  running  parallel  to  one  another,  are 
made  either  to  converge,  or  to  diverge^  in  order 
to  suit  particular  kinds  of  movements :  and  we 
frequently  find  that  difierent  portions  of  the 
same  muscle  have  the  power  of  contracting 
indq[)endently  of  the  rest,  so  as  to  be  capaMe  of 
producing  very  various  effects,  according  as  they 
act  separately  or  in  combination »  This  is  exem- 
plified in  the  muscle  of  the  back,  called  the 
Trapezius,  represented  in  Fig.  44.  In  many 
instances,  the  fibres  radiate  in  all  directions 
firom  a  common  centre:  this  is  the  case  with 
the  delicate  muscle  of  the  ear-drum,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  45.  In  that  of  the  elephant,  which  is  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  these  radiating 
fibres  are  very  cons^cuous,  even  to  the  naked 
eye :  and  they  are  also  visible  in  the  membrane 
of  the  human  ear,  when  viewed  with  a  good 
microscope.* 

At  other  times,  the  muscular  fibres  run  in  a 

*  Home  Phil.  Trans,  for  1800,  p.  1. 
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circular  direction,  forming  what  is  called  an 
orbicular  J  or  sphincter  muscle^  of  which  an  example 
occurs  in  that  which  surrounds  and  closes  the 
eye.  (Fig.  46.)  Very  frequently  these  two  last 
modes  of  arrangement  are  united  in  some  part, 
as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  membrane  of 
the  eye,  caUed  the  Iris.  (Fig.  47.)  The  circular 
fibres  of  the  iris  surround  the  central  aperture, 
or  pupil,  the  size  of  which  they  diminish  when 
they  contract ;  while  on  the  contrary,  the  radi- 
ating fibres,  acting  on  the  inner  circle,  and 
drawing  it  nearer  to  the  outer  circumference^ 
which  is  fixed,  lessen  the  breadth  of  the  ring^ 
and  consequently  enlarge  the  circular  aperture. 

47  48 


O^ 


A  similar  combination  of  radiating  and  cir- 
cular fibres  is  employed  in  the  construction  of 
flat,  or  slightly  concave  muscular  disks,  which 
are  thus  rendered  capable  of  exerting  a  strong 
force  of  adhesion  to  the  surfaces  on  which  they 
are  applied.  In  these  organs  the  circular  fibres 
are  placed  at  the  circumference,  and  the  radi- 
ating fibres  in  the  interior  of  the  sucker,  (see 
Fig.  48) ;  so  that,  while  the  margin  of  the  disk 
is  closely  applied  to  the  object,  the  force  result- 
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ing  from  the  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres 
is  exerted  to  remove  the  central  portions  from 
the  surface  of  attachment,  and  thereby  tends 
to  create  a  vacuum  underneath  the  disk ;  the 
two  surfaces  remain,  therefore,  strongly  attached 
by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  which  acts  on  their 
outer  sides.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  find,  is  met  with  very  frequently 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

52 


Another  kind  of  circular  disposition  of  fibres 
is  that  which  occurs  in  the  muscular  coats  sur- 
rounding canals  of  various  kinds,  such  as  the 
blood  vessels  and  the  alimentary  tube.  Their 
action  tends  to  contract  the  diameter  of  the 
canal,  and  to  exert  pressure  on  its  contents.  In 
these  cases,  there  is  generally  at  the  same  time 
provided  another  layer  of  fibres,  disposed  longi- 
tudinally, as  shown  in  Fig.  49 ;  the  circular  fibres 
being  seen  in  Fig.  50.  The  action  of  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres  is  evidently  to  shorten  the  canal ; 
while  that  of  the  circular  fibres,  by  the  yielding 
and  the  partial  reaction  of  the  contents  of  the 
vessel,  has  a  tendency  to  extend  it.   The  Ascidia, 
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which  is  a  species  of  marine  worm,  is  an  example 
of  an  animal  whose  skin  contains  a  union  of 
straight  and  circular  fibres,  by  which  all  its 
movements  are   readily  performed.     Many  in- 
stances occur  in  the  cylindrical  envelopes  of 
animals,  of  the  combination  of  a  third  series  of 
fibres,  passing  obliquely,  with  those  which  have 
transverse  and  longitudinal  directions.     In  the 
muscular  skin  of  the  Leech,  for  example,  besides 
two  internal  layers  of  longitudinal  fibres,  an  ex- 
ternal one  has  lately  been  discovered,  which  is 
composed  of  oblique  or  spiral  fibres,  crossing 
one  another  in  opposite  directions,  and  greatly 
fitcilitating  the  varied  movements  of  the  animal.* 
A  variety  of  still  more  complicated  arrange- 
ments may  be  traced   in  the  fibres  of  those 
muscles  which  invest  hc^low  sacs,  or  receptacles, 
such  as  the  stomach,  (Fig.  51,)  and  the  heart, 
(Fig.  52).     We  find,  in  the  substance  of  these 
oi^^s,  sets  of  fibres,  which  pass  in  a  spiral 
direction,  and  which,  consequently,  unite  the 
effects  of  both  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres ; 
and,  when  combined  with  either  of  these,  they 
serve  to  modify  and  regulate  the  actions  of  each 
oigan  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.f 

*  Carus,  Tabolee  Anat.  Comp.  fd.  Tab.  I.  Fig.  6. 

t  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  are  disposed  in  two  layers ; 
each  set  passing  in  a  spiral  course  from  the  basis,  or  broad  part, 
to  the  point  or  apex ;  but  the  direction  of  the  turns  being  dif- 
ferent in  each,  the  two  layers  cross  or  decussate,  producing  the 
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The  infinite  mechanical  skill,  with  which  the 
moying  power  has  been  applied  to  the  purposes 
to  be  accomplished,  is  displayed  not  only  in  the 
larger  organs,  where  great  force  is  to  be  exerted, 
bnt  also,  in  a  still  more  conspicuous  manner,  in 
the  execution  of  the  smaller  motions,  requiring 
the  most  accurate  regulation,  and  the  nicest 
adjustments.  We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
accordance  which  may  often,  in  these  instances, 
be  traced  with  human  contrivances,  when  the 
greater  motions  are  rapidly  executed  by  one  set 
of  agents,  acting  with  considerable  power  and 
velocity,  while  the  minuter  approximations  to 
the  exact  positions  are  effected  by  a  distinct  part 
of  the  apparatus,  capable  of  more  delicate  action, 
though  with  a  smaller  force.  Thus,  while  the 
astronomer  brings  his  tdescope  round  by  power- 
ful machinery,  so  as  to  direct  it  to  that  part  of 
the  heavens,  where  the  object  he  wishes  to  view 
is  situated,  a  more  nice  mechanism  is  employed 
to  direct  the  instrument  accurately  to  the  exact 
point ;  and  again  another  is  provided  for  making 
the  proper  focal  adjustments.  Many  parallel 
cases  occur  in  the  mechanism  of  the  animal 
frame ;  one  set  of  powerful  muscles  being  em-> 

effiBct  and  procuring  the  advantages  of  a  combination  of  oblique 
muscles  already  explained.  Thus  beautifully  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  calculated  to  produce  the 
rapid  and  complete  expulsion  of  its  contained  blood,  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  contraction  in  the  individual  fibres. 
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ployed  fw  the  laiger  movements,  and  another  set 
provided  for  the  accurate  regulation  of  the  more 
delicate  inflexions  and  nicer  positions.  This  we 
shall  find  exemplified  in  the  movements  of  the 
fingers,  and  of  many  of  the  oi^ans  of  the  finar 
senses. 

In  general,  however,  we  may  observe  that  the 
mechanical  expedients  devised  by  Nature  for 
effecting  each  particular  purpose  are  charac- 
terised by  the  most  admirable  simplicity.  In 
this  respect,  also,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  their  infinite  superiority 
over  every  corresponding  invention  of  man. 

^*  Id  human  works,  though  laboured  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain ; 
In  Grod*s,  one  single  can  its  ends  produce, 
Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  other  use/'    Popb. 

We  may  generally  observe,  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  joints,  that  the  muscles  are  made  to  act, 
either  directly  or  by  means  of  their  tendons,  at  a 
point  much  nearer  to  the  axis  of  motion  than 
the  resistance  to  be  overcome.  With  regard  to 
the  direct  force,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that 
they  must  act  with  a  great  mechanical  disad- 
vantage; and  this  disadvantage  is  still  farther 
increased  by  the  obliquity  of  the  action  with  re- 
ference to  the  direction  of  the  motion.  But  the 
contractile  power,  which  is  inherent  in  the  mus- 
cular fibre,  is  so  enormous,  as  amply  to  afford 
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these  losses,  great  as  they  necessarily  are ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  full  compensation  is  made 
by  the  greater  freedom  and  velocity  of  motion 
thereby  obtained..  Strength  is  sacrificed  with- 
out scruple  to  beauty  of  form  or  convenience  of 
purpose;  and  that  disposition  of  the  force  is 
always  adopted,  from  which,  on  the  whole,  the 
greatest  practical  benefit  results.  Every  where 
do  we  find  the  wisest  adaptation  of  muscular 
power  to  the  objects  proposed,  whether  it  be 
exerted  in  laborious  efibrts  of  the  limbs  and 
trunk;  whether  employed  in  balancing  the 
frame,  or  ui^ing  it  into  quick  progression ;  or 
whether  it  be  applied  to  direct  the  delicate  evo- 
lutions of  the  fingers,  the  rapid  movements  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  or  the  more  exquisite  adjust- 
ments of  the  eye,  or  of  the  internal  ear.  Amidst 
the  endless  combinations  of  machinery  exhi- 
bited in  different  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
although  the  mode  of  application  be  diversified 
in  ten  thousand  ways,  the  original  power  is  still 
of  the  same  kind,  and  is  regulated  by  the  same 
physical  laws ;  and  similar  instruments  are  em- 
ployed in  effecting  this  infinite  variety  of  pur- 
poses, by  the  all-wise  and  omnipotent  Architect 
of  animated  creation. 
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Chapter  II. 

THE  MECHANICAL  FUNCTIONS  IN  ZOOPHYTES. 

§  1 .  General  Observations. 

The  mechanism  of  an  organized  being  is 
designed  to  fulfil  various  important  objects. 
These  we  may  distinguish  into  two  classes ;  the 
one  haying  reference  to  its  internal  welfare,  the 
other  to  its  relations  with  external  bodies.  The 
different  parts  of  its  system  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  mechanically  united  and  supported,  as 
well  as  protected  from  injurious  external  impres* 
sions;  and  they  must  at  the  same  time  be  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  of  all  the  internal  move- 
ments, which  the  performance  of  their  fiinctions 
renders  necessary.  They  must,  in  the  second 
place,  be  made  capable  of  exerting  upon  exter-^ 
nal  matter  the  actions  which  conduce  to  their 
well  being ;  and  in  order  to  enlarge  their  sphere 
of  action,  they  must  have  the  power  of  transfer- 
ring the  whole  body  from  one  place  to  another  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  of  effecting  its  pi^ogressive 
jnotion. 

The  objects  included  in   the  first  of  these 
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branches  of  the  mechanical  functions  are  an^ 
swered  by  the  organization  both  of  the  yegetable 
and  the  animal  systems :  but  those  of  the  latter 
belong  exclusively  to  the  fimctions  of  animal 
life.  The  power  of  locomoticm,  more  especially, 
constitutes  the  most  general  and  palpable  fea- 
ture of  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of 
beings.  A  plant,  during  the  whole  period  of  its 
existence,  is  fixed  to  the  spot  where  it  was  first 
produced,  and  is  dependent  for  the  continuance 
of  its  life  on  local  circumstances ;  such  as  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  its  roots  are  embed* 
ded,  and  the  qualities  of  the  air  and  water  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  It  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  surrounding  elements,  and  afiected  by 
their  vicissitudes,  without  the  means  of  retreat, 
and  withcmt  the  power  of  reaction.  With  respect 
to  all  external  agents,  indeed,  vegetables  may 
be  regarded  as  passive  beings.  Very  difierent 
are  the  condition  and  destination  of  animals. 
Excepting  a  few  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
creation,  such  as  Zoophytes  and  MoUusca,  all 
animals  are  gifted  with  the  power  of  sponta- 
neously changing  their  situation,  according  to 
their  several  wants  and  necessities,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  seek  and  to  choose  those  objects 
which  are  salutary,  and  to  avoid  or  reject  those 
which  are  injurious.  Nature  has,  for  these 
purposes,  furnished  them  with  a  more  complex 
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organization  and  more  varied  powers,  adapted  to 
a  greater  diversity  of  pursuits,  and  to  a  higher 
and  more  expanded  sphere  of  existence. 

The  power  of  progressive  motion  is  enjoyed  in 
very  different  d^rees  by  different  races  of  ani- 
mals, according  to  the  particular  model  on 
which  they  are  constructed,  and  the  relations 
which  their  organization  bears  to  the  element 
assigned  as  their  residence.  All  the  mechanical 
circumstances  in  their  economy,  indeed,  are  so 
closely  linked  together,  as  scarcely  to  admit  of 
being  considered  separately.  Thus  we  find,  in 
one  animal,  a  variety  of  mechanical  effects  ac- 
complished by  one  and  the  same  instrument; 
while,  in  others,  they  are  each  produced  by  a 
separate  and  distinct  organ.  In  some,  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  the  construction  is  simplicity ; 
in  others,  the  most  elaborate  mechanism  is  dis- 
played. But  the  means  have  constant  reference 
to  the  design,  and  are  ever  varied  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  change  of  purpose.  The 
relative  advantages  of  each  plan  of  structure 
appear  to  have  been  carefully  estimated,  and 
studiously  balanced.  Each  quality  has  been 
bestowed  in  different  degrees  of  perfection ;  so 
that  in  fc^owing  the  series  of  gradation  among 
the  successive  tribes  of  animals,  we  occasion- 
ally meet  with  favoured  species,  endowed  with 
great  superiority  in  some  particular  faculty. 
Some    animals   excel  in  swiftness;    others    in 
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strengdi*  Some  are  qualifiad  to  dive  into  the 
recuses  of  the  deep ;  others  to  flutter  in  the 
light  regions  of  air  ;  while,  in  many  of  the  infe- 
rior ranks,  we  find  all  these  objects  renounced 
for  the  more  certain  advantage  of  security, 
which  the  softer  texture  of  the  organs  renders 
one  of  paramount  importanoe.  That  construc- 
tion of  limbs  which  favours  certain  movements 
will  i^oessarily  interfere  with  the  ready  p^- 
formance  of  others,  and  must  preclude  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  organs  which  would  be  neces- 
sary for  facilitating  them.  Different  kinds  of 
prey  require  dext^ty  in  particular  aeticHis  for 
their  pursuit  and  seizure.  The  animal  is,  in 
one  case,  formed  for  climbing  trees ;  in  another, 
tor  burrowing  in  the  earth :  in  a  third,  for  perfo- 
rating wood.  Some  are  provided  with  orgaxis 
for  penetrating  iuto  the  bodies  of  other  animals ; 
others  with  the  means  of  ensnaring  their  captives; 
while  others,  again,  instil  into  the  veins  of  their 
victims  a  deadly  poison.  Hence  it  is  necessary, 
in  studying  the  organization  of  animals,  to 
bestow  particular  attention  on  the  habits  and 
mode  of  life  for  which  each  respective  tribe  and 
fl|>ecies  has  been  destined. 

In  the  examination  of  the  mechanical  ftmc^ 
tkms  which  wiU  form  the  first  part  of  this 
treatise,  I  shall  keep  in  view,  as  the  leading 
object  of  inquiry,  the  faculty  of  progressive 
wuption^  noticing  its  different  degrees   of  per- 

VOL.  I.  L 
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feotion  BB  we  follow  the  aBcending  Mries  of 
animalB;  but  md?ert]iig,  also,  occasionaUy,  t^ 
the  other  topics  which  belong  to  tfa»  clatt  of 
functions. 

It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  the  me- 
chanical construction  of  animals  which  con- 
stantly inhabit  a  watery  element  is  more  simple 
than  the  construction  of  those  which  live  on 
land,  and  are  encompassed  by  a  lights  median. 
Differing  but  little  in  their  specific  gravity  from 
the  fluid  in  which  they  are  immersed,  aquatic 
animals  are  necessarily  si^ported^  on  all  sides, 
by  a  powerful  hydrostatic  pressure,  which  neariy 
balances  the  fwce  of  gravity,  and  counteracts  the 
tendency  of  theor  bodies  to  descend  in  the  fluid* 
Many  of  the  obstacles  to  progressive  motion  are 
thus  removed ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
compactness  of  frame,  and  the  rigidity  and  oo« 
hesion  of  substance  which  are  required  in  ter^ 
restrial  animals. 

The  animals  that  occupy  the  lower  divisions 
of  the  scale  can  exist  only  in  a  liquid  dement. 
Their  forms  present  many  analogies  with  vege- 
tables ;  and  benoe  they  have  been  denominated 
Zoophytes^  that  is,  animated  plants :  but  as  it  is 
BOW  well  ascertained  that  they  possess  the  essen- 
tial characters  of  animals,  the  term  of  Phgtozea^ 
or  plant-like  animals,  which  has  been  given  to 
them  by  some  modem  writers,  would  appear  to 
be  a  more  appropriate  designation.    It  is,  how- 
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eTer,  scarcely  wortii  while,  at  the  present  day, 
to  change  a  name  so  generally  received  as  that 
o£  Zoophj^teB,  and  the  apj^catkni  of  which  is 
not  likely  to  lead  to  any  miranderstanding. 


§  2.  Poriferaj  &r  Sponges. 

AaiOMo  Zoophytes,  the  lowest  station  in  the 
scale  of  organization  is  occnpied  by  the  tribes  of 
Pwrifera^  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Grant  to  the 
animals  whieh  form  the  varions  species  of  sponge^ 
and  whidh  are  met  with  in  such  mtdtitodes  on 
every  rocky  coast  of  the  ocean,  from  the  shores 
of  Greenland  to  those  of  Australia.  Sponges 
gfow  to  a  larger  uze  within  the  tropics,  and  are 
found  to  be  more  diminutive,  and  of  a  firmer 
teKtttPe,  as  ire  approach  the  Polar  circles.  Dr. 
,  Grrant  observes*  that  they  are  met  with  equally 
in  places  covered  perpetually  by  the  sea,  as  in 
^ose  which  are  left  dry  at  every  recess  of  the 
tide.  They  adhere  to,  and  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  rocks  and  marine  animals,  to  which  they 
are  so  firmly  attached  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
moved without  lacerating  and  injuring  their 
bodies.  **  Although  they  thrive  best,"  he  farther 
i^emarks,  '^  in  the  sheltered  cavities  of  rocks, 
they  come  to  maturity  in  situations  exposed  to 

*  Edinburgh  Philoflophical  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  94. 
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the  unbroken  fury  of  the  surge.  They  cover  the 
nakedness  of  clifis  and  boulders ;  they  Une  with 
a  variegated  and  downy  fleece  the  walls  of  sub- 
marine caves,  or  hang  in  living  stalactites  from 
the  roof." 

In  their  general  appearance  they  resemble 
many  kinds  of  plants,  but  in  their  internal  or- 
ganization they  differ  entirely  from  every  vege- 
table production ;  being  composed  of  a  soft  flesh, 
intermixed  with  a  tissue  of  fibres,  some  of  which- 
are  solid,  others  tubular ;  and  the  whole  being 
interwoven  together  into  a  curious  and  compli- 
cated net- work.  The  substance  of  which  this 
solid  portion,  or  basis,  is  formed,  is  composed 
partly  of  horn,  and  partly  of  siliceous  or  calcareous 
matter.  It  has  been  termed  the  aans  of  the  Zoo- 
phyte ;  and  as  it  supports  the  softer  substance 
of  the  animal,  it  may  be  regarded  as  performing 
the  office  of  a  skeleton,  giving  form  and  protec- 
tion tQ  the  entire  fabric. 

The  matenal .  of  which  the  fleshy  p(»tion  is 
oomposed  is  of  so  tender  and  gelatinous  a  nature 
that  the  slightest  pressure  is  sufficient  to  tear  it 
asunder,  and  allow  the  fluid  parts  to  escape ;  and 
the  whole  soon  melts  away  into  a  thin  oily 
liquid.  When  examined  with  the  microscope 
the  soft  flesh  is  seen  to  contain  a  great  number 
of  minute  grains,  disseminated  through  a  trans- 
parent gelly.  Every  part  of  the  surface  of  a 
living  sponge  (as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  53)  pre- 
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seats  to  the  eye  two  kinds  of  orifices ;  the  larger 
having  a  rounded  shape,  and  generally  raised 


55 


54 


t^ 


margins,  which  form  projecting  papillse ;  the 
smaller  being  much  more  numerous,  and  ex- 
ceedingly minute,  and  constituting  what  ai* 
termed  the  pores  of  the  sponge. 

It  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  the  received 
opinion  among  naturalists  that  this  superficial 
layer  of  gelatinous  substance  was  endowed  with 
a  considerable  power  of  contractility :  it  was 
generally  believed  that  it  shrunk  from  the  touch; 
and  that  visible  tremulous  motions  could  be  ex- 
cited in  it  by  punctures  with  sharp  instruments,' 
or  other  modes  of  irritation.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  errors  Uke  these  should  have  crept  into  the 
writings  of  modem  zoologists  of  the  highest 
authority,  such  as  Lamarck,  Bruguiere,  Gmelin, 
Bosc,  and  Lamouroux.*     The  notion  that  the 

*  This  mistaken  view  was  adopted  by  Cuvier  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  "  Regne  Animal,"  T.  iv.  p.  88. ;  but  Dr.  Grant's  rectifica- 
tion of  the  error  is  noticed  in  the  second  edition  of  that  work. — 
T.  iii.  p.  322. 
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sponge  contracts  when  touched  is  of  very  ancient 
date,  for  it  may  even  be  traced  beyond  the  time 
of  Aristotle ;  and  it  has  been  handed  down  by 
succeeding  naturalists,  and  echoed  from  tlie  one 
to  the  other,  so  as  to  have  gained  admission, 
without  being  questioned,  in  all  the  recent  syste- 
matic works  on  Zoology. 

The  alleged  spontaneous  palpitation  of  the 
flesh,  occurring  in  particular  parts,  had  its  origin 
in  the  views  taken  of  the  nature  of  sponges  l^ 
MarsigU,  an  Italian  naturalist,  who,  in  the  year 
1771,  announced  that  he  had  seen  movemeiits  of 
dilatation  and  contraction  in  the  round  apertuMs 
visible  on  the  sur&ce  of  sponges,  llits  state-- 
ment,  so  ccHifidently  advanced,  s^ms  to  havp 
made  a  strong  impres^on  on  Ellis,  who,  while 
pursuing  a  similar  train  of  observations,  cume  to 
persuade  himself  that  he  could  see^  not  <^ly  die 
movements  described  by  MarsigU,  but  alao  the 
passage  of  water  to  and  fro,  throng  the  same 
f4>ertures.  He  communicated  this  account  (o 
the  Royal  Society  in  1766;  it  was  published 
in  its  Transactions,'*^  and  will  ever  lemain  an 
instructive  proof  of  the  degree  in  which  our  very 
perceptions  may  be  influenced  by  preconceived 
views,  and  by  the  force  of  the  imagination. 
Pallas  immediately  admitted,  without  examina- 
tion, the  hasty  assertion  of  Ellis,  into  his  ''  EUn- 

*  Vol.  Iv.  p.  284, 
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vim  ZMph^t&rum;''  whence  it  wad  copied  by 
floceeediiig  auth<N»,  and  the  error  became  at 
l^igth  so  widely  disBeminated,  that  for  more 
duui  half  a  century  it  was  received  as  an  es* 
tabliabed  fact  in  natural  history.  The  elaborate 
and  accurate  researches  of  Dr.  Grant  on  these 
subjects  have  at  length  dispelled  the  prevailing 
illnsicHiy  attd  have  clearly  proved  that  the  sponge 
does  not  possess,  in  any  sensible  degree,  thM 
power  of  contracticHi  which  had^  for  so  many 
ages,  been  ascribed  to  it."*^ 

Dt.  Grant  has  also  i^own  the  true  nature  of 
the  currents  of  fluid  issuing  at  diflerent  points 
from  the  surface  of  these  animals,  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  all  visible  movements  in  the  orifices 
wUch  give  exit  to  the  fluid.  Never  did  he  find, 
in  loA  esq^eriments,  the  slightest  appearance  oi 
contraction  produced  in  any  part  of  the  sponge, 
by  punctfuring,  lacerating,  burning,  or  otherwise 
injuring  its  texture,  or  by  the  application  of 
corrosive  chemical  agents.  Of  hk  discovery  of 
the  fluid  currents,  he  gives  the  fdlowing  inte- 
resting account:  '^  I  put  a  small  branch  of  the 
Sp&ngia  eetditOy  with  Bcme  sea-water,  into  a 
wailch«glass,  under  &e  fnicroscopei,  and,  oa  re- 
fleMing  the  light  of  a  candle  through  the  fluid, 


*  See  his  pap^  on  this  subject  in  the  Edinburgh  PhilcBophical 
Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  95  and  333,  from  which  most  of  the  facts 
mentioned  in  the  above  account  are  taken. 
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I  soon  perceiyed  that  there  wae  some  intestina 
motion  in  the  opaque  particles  floating  throngb 
the  water.  On  moving  the  watch-glaas,  so  as  to 
bring  one  of  the  apertures  on  the  side  of  the 
sponge  fully  into  view,  I  beheld,  for  the  first 
time,  the  splendid  spectacle  of  this  living  foon^ 
tain,  vomiting  forth,  from  a  circular  cavity,  a& 
impetuous  torrent  of  liquid  matter,  and  hurting 
along,  in  rapid  succession,  opaque  masses,  which 
it  strewed  everywhere  around.  The  beauty  and 
novelty  of  such  a  scene  in  the  animal  kingdom^ 
long  arrested  my  attention,  but  afiter  twenty-five 
minutes  of  constant  observation,  I  was  oUiged 
to  withdraw  my  eye  from  fatigue,  without  having 
seen  the  torrent  for  one  instant  change  its  direc- 
tion, or  diminish,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
rapidity  of  its  ccmrse.  I  continued  to  watch  the 
same  orifice,  at  short  intervals,  for  five  houfs, 
sometimes  observing  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  boujr 
at  a  time,  but  still  the  stream  rolled  on  with  a 
constant  and  ckjual  velocity."  About  the  end  of 
thk  time,  however,  the  current  became  latiguid,^ 
and,  in  the  course  of  another  hour,  it  ceeised 
entirely.  Similar  currents  were  afterwards  cb- 
served  by  Dr.  Grant  in  a  great  variety  of  species^ 
They  take  place  only  from  those  parts  that  are 
under  water,  and  immediately  cease  when  the 
same  parts  are  uncovered,  or  whea  the  animal 
dies. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  round  apertures  in 
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the  surfbce  of  a  Inrmg  Bponge  are  deadned  for 
the  discharge  of  a  constant  stream  of  water  from 
the  interior  ci  the  body ;  carrying  away  par-* 
tides,  whkh  separate  from  the  sides  of  the 
canals,  and  which  are  not  only  seen,  under  the 
microscope,  constantly  issuing  fromihase  orifices^ 
but  may  eren  be  percdved  by  the  naked  eye, 
propelled  occasionally  in  larger  masses.* 

For  the  supply  of  these  constant  streams,  it  is 
CTident  that  a  large  quantity  of  water  most  be 
continually  received  into  the  body  of  the  sponge; 
It  is  by  the  myriads  of  minute  pores,  which  exist 
in  every  part  of  the  snrfece,  that  this  watev 
enters,  couTeying  with  it  the  materials  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  animal.  These  pores 
conduct  the  fluid  into  the  interior,  where^  after 
percoiating  through  the  numerous  channels  of 
cMuminicati<m  which  pervade  the  substance  of 
the  body,  it  is  collected  into  wider  passages, 
terminating  in  the  fecal  orifices  above  described, 
and  is  finally  discharged.  The  mechanism  by 
which  these  currents  are  produced  is  involved 
in  much  obscurity.  Thero  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  occasioned  by  some  internal  mome^ 
ments  ;    and  the  analogy  of  other  zoophytes 

^  The  oonents  issinig  from  the  larger  orifices  are  best  i^a 
by  placing  the  living  animal  in  a  shallow  vessel  of  sea  water,, 
and  strewing  a  little  powdered  chalk  on  the  surface,  the  motions 
of  which  will  render  the  currents  very  sensible  to  the  eye.  Fig: 
53  exhibits  these  phenomena. 
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would  lead  us  to  ascribe  them  to  tbe  actkm  of 
fibrils,  w  cilia,  as  they  are  termed,  prelecting 
from  the  sides  of  the  canals  through  which  the 
streams  pass ;  but  these  oilia  hare  hitherto 
eluded  obaerratioo,  even  with  the  highest  pawen 
of  the  mieroscope* 

The  organization  of  sponges  is  as  r^fnlar  and 
determinate  as  that  of  any  other  animal  stroe* 
tnrs,  and  presents  as  systematic  an  arrangmabnt 
of  parte.  In  some  species,  such  as  the  comm<m 
qmige,  the  basis  is  homy  and  dastic^  and  om^ 
posed  of  cylindric  tubes,  which  op&k  into  each 
olfaer,  and  thus  form  oontinuous  canals  through* 
out  the  whcAe  mass. 

Others  have  a  kind  of  skdeton,  omapoaed  of 
a  tissue  of  needle-shaped  crystals  of  carinmale 
of  lime,  or  of  silex.  These  hard  aiid  sharp* 
pointed  fibres,  or  ^picuta,  are  diqiosed  aMond 
the  internal  cimals  of  the  qxmge,  in  the  order 
best  calculated  to  defaid  them  firom  compression, 
and  ficmn  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies.  Some 
of  tbme  spicula  are  ddineated  in  Fig.  64 :  birt 
their  farms,  although  constant  in  each  species* 
admit  of  oonsideiable  dhreraity  in  the  ditf^oent 
kinds  of  sponge. 

Although  q>onges,  in  common  with  the  greater 
number  of  zoophytes,  are  permanently  attached 
to  rocks,  and  other  solid  bodies  in  the  ocean, 
and  are  consequently  destined  to  an  existence 
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as  eompletoly  stationary  as  that  of  plants^  yot 
such  IB  not  the  oondition  of  the  earlier,  and  mwe 
tranflitory  stages  of  their  developement.  Natore, 
ever  solicttoas  to  provide  for  the  multiplication 
of  each  race  of  beings,  and  £nr  their  disscanina* 
tkm  oyer  the  habitable  globe,  has  always  pro^ 
vided  effectual  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
these  important  ends.  The  seeds  of  plants  am 
eitiwr  Mattered  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  ^^  partot^  and  take  root  in  the  adjaccent  soil; 
or  are  carried  to  more  dirtant  situations  by  the 
wind  w  oibeat  agei^.  In  the  animal  kingdom^ 
the  young  o&pring  of  those  races  which  are  en* 
<k>wed  with  a  wide  range  of  actiyity,  are  rearod 
on  the  i^pot  wh^re  they  were  produced,  either  by 
tite  fostering  care  of  the  parent,  or  by  means  of 
tike  nouiiriuEneBt  with  which  they  are  surromided 
in  the  egg,  and  there  remain  until  tiie  period 
when,  by  the  acquisition  w  extMision  of  looomo* 
tire  powers,  they  are  enabled,  in  their  turn,  to 
go  in  qua»t  of  food.  But  in  the  tribes  <^  wai^ 
mals  at  present  under  our  ccmmderationi  this 
order  is  reversed.  It  is  the  parent  tirat  is 
chained  to  the  same  spot  from  an  early  period 
1^  its  growth,  and  it.is  on  the  young  tiiat  the 
active  powers  of  l^comotkm  have  been  cradTerred, 
apparentiy  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeking  for 
itself  a  proper  habitation  at  some  distance  from 
the  plaice  of  its  birth;    and  when  once  it  has 
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made  thid  selection,  it  there  fixes  itself  unakeiv 
ably  for  the  remaining  term  of  its  existence.* 

Hie  parts  of  the  Spangia  panicea,  which  are 
naturally  transparent;  contain  at  certain  seasons 
a  multitude  of  opaque  ydlow  spots,  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  which,  when  examined  by 
means  of  a  microscope,  are  found  to  consist  of 
groups  of  ova,  or  more  properly  ^ewtmufc^,!  since 
we  cannot  discover  that  they  are  furnished  witb 
any  envelope.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
these  gemmules  enlarge  in  size,  each  assuming 
an  oval  or  pear-like  shape,  and  are  thea  seen 
projecting  from  the  sides  of  the  internal  canals 
of  the  parent,  to  which  they  adhere  by  their 
narrow  extremities.  In  process  of  time,  they 
become  detached,  one  afler  the  other,  and  are 
swept  along  by  the  currents  of  fluid,  which  are 
rapidly  passing  out  of  the  larger  orifices.  Fig. 
55  represents  one  of  these  gemmules  detached 

•  Phenomena,  which  appear  to  bear  some  analogy  with  these, 
have  been  noticed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  tribe  of  Zoo- 
torpia^  produce  a  kind  of  fruit,  which  when  detached  from  tb« 
parent,  appears  to  possess  powers  of  spontaneous  motion,  unti) 
the  period  of  its  taking  root,  and  growing  like  a  vegetable  struc* 
ture.  These  singular  productions,  which  seem,  in  their  progres- 
sive developements,  to  possess  alternately  the  characteiB  ^f 
v^petables  and  of  animals,  may  perha^  be  regarded  as  connect* 
ing  links  between  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  living  nature. 

t  Oemmule  is  a  term  derived  from  the  Latin  word  gemma,  a 
bud !  and  its  meaning,  as  applied  to  zoophytes,  is  that  of  a 
^oung  animal^  not  contained  \^ithia  an  envelope,  or  e^. 
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fDom  the  parent  qponge.  When  thus  s^  at 
liberty,  they  do  not  sink  by  their  gravity  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  as  would  have  happened 
had  they  been  devoid  of  life ;  bat  they  cohtiniie 
to  swim,  by  th^  own  spontaneous  motioas,  for 
two  or  three  days  after  their  separation  from  the 
parent.  In  their  progression  through  the  fluid 
they  are  observed  always  to  carry  their  rounded 
bffoad  extremity  forwards*  On  examining  tins 
part  with  the  microscope,  we  find  that  it  is 
covered  with  short  filaments,  or  4nlia,  which  are 
in  constant  and  rapid  vilx^tion.  These  cilia 
are  spread  over  about  two  thirds  of  the  surface 
of  the  body,  leaving  the  narrower  portion,  which 
has  a  whiter  and  more  pellucid  appearance,  un- 
covered. They  are  very  minute  transparent 
filaments,  broadest  at  their  base,  and  tapering 
to  invisible  pmnts  at  their  extremities:  they 
strike  the  water  by  a  rapid  succession  of  in^ 
flexions,  apparently  made  without  any  regular 
order,  but  conspiring  to  give  an  impidse  in  a 
particular  direction.  When  the  body  is  attached 
by  its  tail,  or  narrow  end,  to  some  fixed  object, 
the  motion  of  the  cilia  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body 
determines  a  current  of  fluid  to  pass  in  a  direc- 
tion backwards,  or  towards  the  tail ;  but  when 
they  are  floating  in  the  water,  the  same  action 
propels  them  forwards  in  the  opposite  direction, 
that  is,  with  the  broad  ciliated  extremity  fore-. 
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most.  They  thus  advance,  without  appearing-  to 
have  any  definite  abject,  by  a  skow  glating 
fliotiim,  totally  unlike  the  zig-xag  oome  «f  ani^ 
makalee  in  0eait^  of  prey.  Yet  they  appear  to 
have  a  conseioiisnew  oi  iiapiCBubns'  made  on 
them;  for  on  striking  against  each  after,  or 
meeting  any  obstacle,  they  retard  a  little  the 
moden  of  dieir  cilia,  whedi  for  a  few  aeccmds 
round  the  spot,  and  then,  renewing  the  yibra* 
tions,  proceed  in  their  former  course. 

in  about  two  or  three  days  after  these  gem- 
mules  have  quitted  the  body  of  the  panent,  they 
are  observed  to  fix  themselves  on  the  sides  ^mt 
bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  contained ; 
and  some  of  them  are  fi)und  spvead  out,  like  a 
thin  circular  membrane,  on  the  suiface  of  the 
water.  In  the  former  case,  they  adhere  firmly 
by  their  narrow  extremity,  which  is  seen  gra?* 
dxially  to  expand  itself  laterally,  so  as  to  form  a 
broad  base  of  attachment.  While  this  is  going 
on,  the  dilia  are  still  kept  in  rapid  motion  on 
the  upper  part,  scattering  the  opaque  particles, 
which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  fluid,  to  a  cev^ 
tain  distance  around.  But  these  moticms  soon 
become  languid,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
cease;  and  the  cilia,  being  no  longer  wanted, 
disappear.  The  gemmule  then  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  flattened  disk,  containing  gra- 
nules, like  the  flesh  of  the  parent  sponge ;  and 
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also  86ie»l  spittula  inteispenied  through  the 
cttitrai  part.  In  less  than  twenty^lbut  hoon, 
a  tmnspatoBt  coionrlesa  maigia  has  extended 
lound  the  whole  •  genumile,  afid  continiies  to 
sarromid  it  durmg  its  fatiiw  grofirtk.  The  spn 
cola,  wkAck  ware  at  &rst  small,  confined  to  the 
central  part,  and  not  exceedmg  twenty  in  num- 
ber, now  become  mnch  larger  and  more  nume^ 
rons ;  and  scnne  ei  them  shoot  into  the  thin  ho^ 
mogeneons  margin.  It  is  a  remarkable  eircum- 
stance  that  <iie  spicula  make  their  appearance 
complete  formed,  as  if  by  a  sudden  act  of 
crystallization,  and  nev^  afterwards  increase 
their  dimensions. 

When  two  gemmules,  in  the  course  of  thetr 
spreading  on  the  surface  of  a  watch-glas8>  come 
into  contact  with  each  other,  their  clear  margins 
unite  without  the  least  interruption ;  th^  thick^i 
and  produce  spicula  :  in  a  few  days  we  can 
detect  no  line  of  distinction  between  them,  and 
they  continue  to  grow  as  one  animal,  Thesame 
thing  bappeas,  according  to  the  obsenrati<m  cdT 
Oavolini,  to  adult  sponges,  which,  on  coming 
into  mutual  contact,  grow  together  and  form  an 
inseparable  union.  In  this  species  of  animal 
gn^Ung  we  again  find  an  analogy  between  the 
constitution  of  zoophytes  and  that  of  plants. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  spicula 
are   assembled  in  groups,  similar  to  those  of 
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the  parent  sponge ;  aBSuming  circular  arrange- 
mentSy  and  presenting  distinct  openings  at  the 
points  they  enclose*  The  young  animal  now 
rapidly  spreads  and  enlarges  in  every  direction, 
beooming  move  (^nvex,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  opaque,  and  more  compact  in  its  texture; 
and  before  it  has  attained  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  it  presents,  through  the  microscope, 
a  miniature  representation  of  its  parent. 

Thus  has  a  power  of  spontaneous  motion  been 
giyen  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  embryo 
condition  of  animals,  which  are  afterwards  so 
remarkable  for  their  inertness,  and  for  the  priva- 
tion of  all  active  powers  :  and  this  has  been  con- 
ferred evidently  for  the  purpose  of  their  being 
widely  diss^ninated  over  the  globe.  Had  not  this 
apparatus  of  moving  cilia  been  provided  to  the 
gemmules  of  such  species  as  hang  verticdly 
from  the  roofs  of  caves,  they  would  have  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water  and  been  crushed 
or  buried  among  the  moving  sand,  instead  of 
supporting  themselves  while  carried  to  a  dis- 
tance by  the  waves  and  tides  of  the  ocean. 
Many  species  which  abound  in  the  Red  Sea 
and  Indian  Ocean  have,  in  this  way,  been 
gradually  transported,  by  the  Gulf  stream,  from 
the  shores  of  the  east  to  corresponding  latitudes 
of  the  new  world. 
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§  3.    Pofypi/era. 

The  n^xt  step  in  tlie  organic  series  introduces 
us  to  the  extensive  family  of  Pohfpifenz.  The 
transition  from  the  structure  of  the  sponge  to  that 
of  the  polypus  may  be  thus  conceiyed.  Suppose 
the  absorbii^  orifices  of  the  former  to  be  enlarged^ 
and  their  number  to  be  at  the  same  time  re* 
diiced :  and  let  these  orifices  be  drawn  out  into^ 
tubes,  and  provided,  with  vibratory  cilia;  in 
addition  to  which,  let  there  be  placed  around 
their  margin  a  circular  row  of  larger  filaments, 
extremely  flexible,  and  capable  of  twining 
round  any  object  that  comes  within  their  reach, 
and  of  conveying  it  to  the  central  orifice, 
which  performs  the  office  of  a  mouth*  Each 
tube,  thus  furnished  with  a  circle  of  radiating 
filaments,  or  tentactUa^  as  they  are  called,  is 
denominated  a  Polype*  The  animal  structure 
thus  composed  has  received  the  name  of  Xo* 
bulaHa  (Fig*  66),  and  is  the  genus  among  thin 
tribe  that  approaches  the  nearest  in  its  cha* 
racter  to  the  sponge,  which  it  resembles  in  the 

*  For  die  8^)ce  of  greater  distinctness  I  9ha11  employ  the  t^m 
polype  to  denpte  the  single  tube  with  its  tentacula ;  and  shall 
designate  by  tjie  Latin  term  polypus  the  entire  animal  mass  com- 
posed of  an  a^^gregation  of  these  polypes.  Polypifsra^  the  namg 
of  the  order,  expresses  animals  bearing  polypes, 

VOL.  I.  M 
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nature  of  its  internal  teo^ture.  Each  of  the 
poljrpes  with  which  its  surfieice  is  studded  has 
eight  sorated  tentaeula.  Fig.  57  represents  one 
of  these  polypes  detached.  Polypes  may  thus  be 
united  in  immaMe  numbers  in  one  mass^  having 
mutual  cHTganic  connexion.  In  other  cases  they 
may  fcmn  amaUer  clusters,  or  be  ey^si  totally 
unccmnected.  Sometimes  the  d^ached  p<rfypes 
are  still  disposed  to  assemble  in  groups^  as  is  the 
ease  with  the  Zoantkus  of  Cuvier'^  (Fig.  68):  at 
olher  times  tbey  aie  altogether  isolated,  as  in 
the  Hydra  viridis  (Fig.  60). 


d# 


57 


L 


Polypi  form  a  very  extensive  order  of  zoo- 
phytes, abounding  in  every  part  of  the  ocean, 
but    growing    in    greatest    luxuriance    in    the 

*  The  Hj^dm  soeiata  of  Gmelin;   the  Actinia  iodata  of 
Ellis. 
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warmer  regioii3  of  the  globe.  Their  flesh  ex- 
hibits the  samLe  granular  appearance  as  that  of 
the  sponge,  but  it  is  generally  firmer,  and  often 
interaui^ed  with  masseB  of  calcareous  matter. 
The  tentaoiila,  which  may  be  compared  to  arms, 
Tary  in  number  and  in  length  in  diflEerent  spe* 
cies  of  poljrpi,  and  sometimes,  instead  of  a.  sio^e 
row,  each  of  the  mouths  has  two  or  more  seriea 
of  tentacula  placed  aronnd  it.  They  are  formed 
€£  a  prolongation  of  the  soft  substance  of  the 
polypus,  and  are  sometimes  tubular ;  and  their 
cavities  are  then  continuous  with  that  of  the 
general  internal  cavity  into  which  the  several 

ng  flexible  in  eveiy 
also  capable  of  being 
the  pleasure  of  the 
is  produced  by  the 
fieir  interior,  derived 
the  body;  and  their 
e  return  of  the  same 

ot  the  tentacula  on 
ing  mouths  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  flower,  especially  to 
those  which,  like  the  daisy,  or  china-aster,  have 
the  corolla  composed  of  slender  radiating  petals. 
We  find,  indeed,  that  as  t^e  organs  of  zoophytes 
become  more  developed,  the  affinities  which  these 
lower  departments  of  the  animal  kingdom  retain 
with  plants,  are  more  marked  and  more  predo- 
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minant.  In  the  constraction  of  zoophytes,  nature 
seems  still  to  keep  in  view  the  models  of  Y^e^ 
table  forms,  the  characters  of  which,  while 
effecting  the  transition  from  one  kingdom  to 
the  other,  she  continues  to  impress  on  her  pro* 
ductions.  Zo<^hytes,  both  in  their  outward 
form,  and  in  the  disposition  of  their  internal 
organs,  preserve  the  sjonmetrical  arrangement 
round  a  common  centre  so  generally  exhibited 
in  plants,  and  especially  in  flowers,  and  in  the 
verticillated  leaves  and  branches.^  Hence  the 
radiated  or  star*like  forms  which  predominate  in 
most  of  the  animals  composing  this  class :  and 
hence  they  have  obtained  the  title  of  Radiata^ 
by  which  Cuvier  has  designated  them. 

Like  the  animals  of  the  sponge  tribe,  Polypi 
are  for  the  most  part  attached  to  some  inorganic 
shell  or  base,  which  may  be  either  of  a  homy  or 
calcareous  nature.  The  form  of  this  shell  admits 
of  almost  infinite  variety.  In  some  it  constitutes 
the  external  surface  of  the  animal,  and  encloses 
the  flesh  in  a  general  sheath,  leaving  only 
openings  at  the  extremities  of  the  tubes  for  the 
expansion  of  each  set  of  tentacula  surrounding 
the  respective  mouths.  Sometimes  these  tubes 
are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  like  the  pipes 
of  an  organ,  with  transverse  partitions  at  regular 
intervals :  such  is  the  structure  of  the  TuUpora 

♦  See  page  90. 
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musica,  as  shown  in  Fig.  61.  In  Fig.  62,  a 
portion  of  the  tubes  is  seen 
highly  magnified,  and  laid 
open,  to  show  the  polypes  in 
their  interior.  At  other  times 
the  tubes  are  joined  together 
endwise,  like  the  branches  of 
a  treoi  leaving  lateral  aper- 
tures for  the  protrusion  of  the 
tentacula    of    each    separate 

polype:    this  is    the    case   in    the   Sertularia. 

(Fig.  60.) 


In  some  species  the  homy  base  is  fashioned 
into  a  number  of  cells,  each  of  which  serves  for 
the  protection  of  its  respective  polype.  These 
cells  are  generally  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches,  presenting  the  greatest  similitude 
to  flowers.  The  Flustra  (Fig.  63)  is  composed 
of  minute  and  almost  microscopic  cells,  spread 
over  a  flat  membraneous  substance,  resembling, 
in  the  flexibility  of  its  texture,  and  its  mode  of 
subdivision,  the  leaves  of  plants.  These  cells  are 
arranged  in  rows,  with  great  regularity^  like  those 
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of  a  honey-comb,  as  is  seen  in  the  magnified 
view  of  them,  Pig.  64. 

In  otiber  tribes  the  inorganic  base  of  support 
is  internal,  constituting  a  kind  of  skeleton  or 
€U€is;  the  polypous  mouths  being  spread  at  in^ 
tervals  over  the  surface  of  the  fleshy  layer  "which 
covers  this  skeleton.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Gargonia^  AntipatkeSf  and  the  Corals  which  ex- 
hibit still  closer  resemblances  to  the  branched 
forms  of  vegetable  stems.  The  flesh  contains 
grannies  of  calcareous  matter,  which,  in  the 
dried  specimens,  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the 
stems.      Fig.  65  is  a  Inranch  of  the  Corcdttum 


rubrum,  of  which  F%.  66  is  a  magnified  portimi, 
i^owing  the  appearance  of  the  polypes  in  their 
expanded  and  contracted  states.  The  way  in 
which  the  polypes  are  embedded  in  the  flesh  is 
seen  in  Fig.  67,  which  represents  a  section  of  the 
Gargonia  BHareus. 

In  many  cases  the  polypes  are  lodged  in  imp- 
like depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  calca- 
reous axis,  which  affords  them  some  d^ee  of 
protection.       In  Madrepores  these  depressions 
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ave  GTOflfled  by  xadiatiog  plates,  adapted  to  the 
£brm  and  nuuibftr  of  the  tentacula.  In  MiUe- 
pwes  the  cells  are  closer  and  nobwe  minute,  end 
exhibit  none  of  these  8tar4ike  radiatiomu  In 
some  species  the  plates  hai^  more  joi  a  pamllel 
atraaspsmant;  md  in  othediB  they  form  a  net- 
work. 

The  material  of  which  this  axis,  to  which  the 
polypes  are  attaofaad,  is  composed,  is  of  various 
khids«  Sometimes  it  is  horny,  flexible,  and 
^butie,  corsei^wnding  in  its  .nature  to  animal 
membiaBe.:  at  other  times  it  is  bard  and  calca» 
reons,  being  composed  prinripally  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  pho^^hate ; 
the  proportion  of  this  latter  ii^redii^it  varying 
in  diffisrent  species.  In  all  cases,  the  particles 
of  calc^ureous  matter  are  united  together  by  some 
portion  of  animal  substance  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  dkeolvii^  out  the  former  by  an  acid^ 
We  alwaj^  find  the  materials  arranged  in  eon* 
centric  liters,  indicating  that  theur  deposkicm 
has  been  saeeassive ;  and  the  surface  is  marked 
by  langitadmal  lines,  eimresponding  to  the  figure 
of  ike  animal  covering  ai  flesh.  S<mi^imos  the 
stem  consists  of  horny  and  calcarewis  parts  dis* 
posed  altematdy,  composing  a  jointed  structure^ 
idiich  some  hay£  fimcied  might  be  considered 
as  making  an  approach  to  an  articulated  skele- 
ton ;  for  it  is  €iq;>able  of  considerable  flexion, 
and  readily  yields  to  the  impulse  df  the  waves. 
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without  the  tiak  of  being  broken^  This  is  the 
case  with  the  Isis  Aippuris^  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  jointed  coral.  (Fig.  68«)  Theie  is». 
in  shinrt,  hardly  any  poesible  combination  of  theie 
parts  which  does  not  occasionally  occur  amidsfe 
the  infinite  diversities  of  condition  ..displayed  m 
this  department  of  the  animal  creation* 

These  structures  are  generally  attached  to 
submarine  rocks  by  an  expansion  of  the  base 
into  a  kind  of  foot,  or  root,  which  has  a  strong 
power  of  adhesion.  In  this  respect,  therefdre,  as 
in  so  many  others,  these  animals  preserve  wm 
analogy  with  plants* 

.:  It  has  been  ascertained  that^  in  a  great  number 
fif  instances,  these  fixed  zoophytes  are  mul^ 
tiplied,  like  the  sponge,  by  the  detachment  of 
gemmuks,  or  imp^fectly  formed  portions  of 
their  soft  substance.  These  gemmules  requii^ 
to  undergo  the  semie  kind  of  metamoq>hottis  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  their  perfect  state;  and 
when  newly  detaohed  from  the  parent,  they  esi^ 
hibit  the  same  singular  spontaneous  motionES, 
Inlaying  themselves  in  the  water,  and  swimming 
in  various  directions,  by  the  rapid  vibrations  of 
their  cilia,  till  thiey  find  a  j^ce  finnourable  to 
.their  growth.  On  becoming  fixed,  they  spread 
out  to  form  a  base  for  the  future  superstructure; 
^and,  after  the  foundation  has  thus  been  iaidf 
^hey  proceed  in  their  upward  growth,  depositing 
a  calcareous  or  horny  axis  hi  successive  layers; 
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tiiitil  it  has  acquired  the  requisite  thickness^ 
and  they  then  gradually  assume  the  forms  cha-^ 
racterifltic  of  the  particular  specif  to  which 
they  belong.  The  materials  thus  deposited  are 
pennanent  structures,  not  capable  of  modification 
or  removal,  and  not  possessing  any  vital  pro^ 
perties ;  for  these  properties  belong  exclusively 
to  the  animated  flesh  with  which  these  structures 
Bate  associated.  The  polypes  diemsdves  are  hot 
develi^^  till  after  the  formation  of  the  root  and 
stem ;  thdir  growdi  being  in  this  respect  analo^ 
gOQs  to  that  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  plant. 
The  gemmules  of  the  Flustra  earbasea  may 
be  ectected  in  ittustration  of  these  phenomena* 
These  hvre  been  observed  by  Dr.  Grant,^  to  swim 
about  in  the  water  as  soon  bb  they  have  escaped 
fioni  the  cells  of  the  parent ;  each  moving  with 
its  narrow  end  Ibremost,  whUe  the  opposite  broad 
end,  which  k  covered  with  cilia,  expancte  into  a 
flat  cir^ar  zone,  These  gemmules  are  very 
irritable,  and  are  frequently  seen  to  contra<^  the 
cirauku^  margin  of  their  brood  extranity ;  and; 
while  awimmmg,  to  stop  suddenly  in  their  course. 
They  swim  with  a  gende  gliding  moticm;  at 
other  tknes  they  appear  stationary,  all  the  while 
reviving  rapidly  round  their  l<mger  axis,  with 
their  broad  end  uppermost:  they  often  bound 
forwards,  either  in  straight  lines,  or  describing 

♦  Edinburgh  PWloBophical  Journal,  XVII.  107  and  337. 
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eirdbs,  with  ao  other  appsreat  object  thaa  to 
ke^  thidoiadTes  ftfloat,  until  th^  fthfJl  anrive  at 
a  foyouraUe  apot  for  fising  their  penoanent 
abode^  and  proeeediog  in  their  ftirther  dev^l^pe- 
mtint.  The  time  of  their  rMaaiaing  in  thi^  finoe 
and  moving  state  yariee  accordii^  to  cirQum- 
stanegw,  from  a  few  hours  to  about  three  days. 
When  about  to  fiK,  the  sUghtMt  agitiition  of  the 
water  cauMS  them  to  desist,  and  to  reefMumeiM^ 
their  gliding  motions,  which  they  continue  for 
some  time  hmger.  If,  when  any  <^  thMe  gtm^ 
mules  has  begun  to  fix,  it  be  agvdn  distuThedi 
and  separated  from  the  surfiu^e  to  which  it  had 
bec(»ne  attached,  it  generally  remains  free^-aiMl 
pertriies.  During  the  process  of  fixing,  it  exhi- 
bits no  peculiar  appearance  or  change  oi  form  ; 
it  simply  lies  on  its  side ;  and  the  cilia  continue 
to  vibrate  over  the  wlu4e  sunfaco,  prtdueiog  a 
constant  current  in  the  vratar,  mppweoAy  £or  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  the  space  immediately  sur- 
rounding die  gemmule.  It  remains  for  three 
days  in  this  attitude,  without  undergoing  any 
pacq[>tiUe  change  of  form,  and  without  relaxing 
the  vibrations  of  its  cilia.  At  the  «ind  of  this 
time,  the  cilia  cease  to  move,  and  shortly  afiter 
disappear:  then  the  gemmule  begins  to  aweU, 
the  surrounding  margin  becomes -mm^  tsans- 
parent,  and  the  whole  gradually  assumes  the 
form  of  a  cell,  surrounded  by  a  delicate  white 
opaque  line,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  caka- 
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fcmis  wall  of  the  fiitiire  cell.  Towards  the  base 
of  this  rudiai^tal  cell,  the  g^atinous  substance 
in  the  interior  may  be  perceived  to  become  more 
consistent  and  opaque  at  a  particular  point; 
from  diis  dnll  spot  within  1^  cell,  short  straight 
tentacnia  begin  to  bud,  extending  upwards  in 
the  direction  of  the  Aiture  aperture.  The  gda* 
tinous  spot,  from  which  the  tentacula  originated, 
assomes  the  vermifiMrm  i4^>earance  of  the  body 
of  a  polype;  and  we  may  distinctly  perceive 
the  bundles  of  Sbrw  which  connect  its  head  with 
the  base  of  the  cell.  The  structure  of  the  polype 
is  perfected  by  the  addition  of  a  closed  capsule; 
imd  when  it  is  first  detected  protruding  from  the 
cdl,  it  possesses  all  the  parts  of  an  adult  pdype, 
and  vibrates  the  cilia  of  its  tentacula  with  as 
much  regularity  and  v^ocity  as  at  any  future 
period.  Befcre  the  polype  is  capable  of  protnid* 
ing  frmn  the  aperture  of  the  first  o^,  the  upper 
part  of  the  cell  has  already  eatteaded  outwainds 
to  form  the  rudiment  of  a  second :  and  so  on,  in 
succession,  till  the  whole  structure  is  ciHnpleted. 
The  tentacula  of  polypi  are  exquimtely  sen- 
sible, and  are  frequently  seen,  eithw  ^ngly  or 
idtogether,  bending  their  extremities  towards 
the  mouth,  when  any  minute  floating  body 
comes  in  contact  with  them.  When  a  polype 
is  expanded,  a  constant  current  of  water  is 
observed  to  take  place,  directed  towards  the 
mouth.  These  currents  are  never  produced  by 
the  motions  of  the  tentacula  themselves;  but 
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are  invariaUy  the  effects  of  the  rapid  vibrations 
of  the  cilia  placed  on  the  ten- 
taenia.  In  the  polypes  of  the 
Flnstra  carbasea^  (I^ig-  ^)> 
the  tentacula  have  each  a 
single  row  of  cilia,  extending 
\  along  both  the  lateral  margins, 
from  their  base  to  their  ter- 
mination.* Each  polype  has 
usually  twenty-two  tentacula ; 
and  there  are  about  fifty  cilia  on  each  side  of  a 
tentaculum,  making  2200  cilia  on  each  polype. 
As  there  are  above  1800  cells  in  each  square 
inch  of  surface,  and  the  branches  of  an  ordinary 
specimen  present  about  ten  square  inches  of  sur- 
face, we  may  estimate  that  an  ordinary  specimen 
of  this  zoophyte  presents  more  than  18,000  po- 
lypes, 396,000  tentacula,  and  39,600,000  cilia. 
But  other  species  certainly  contain  more  thaii 
ten  times  these  nimibers-t 

The  vibrations  of  these  cilia  are  fer  too  rapid 
to  be  followed  by  the  quickest  eye,  even  when 
assisted  by  the  most  powerful  microscope,  alnd 
can  be  detected  only  at  the  times  when  they 
have  become  comparatively  languid,  by  the  di- 

•  A  portion  of  one  of  these  tentacula  is  represented,  highly  mag- 
nified, in  Fig.  70.  The  lower  figure  (g)  is  the  delineation  of  one 
of  the  gemmules  of  the  same  polypus,  also  greatly  magnified. 

t  Dr.  Grant  has  calculated  that  there  are  about  400,000,000 
cilia  on  a  single  Flustra  foliacea.  Transactions  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  London,  Vol.  i.  p.  11. 
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Biiaished.vigDur  of  the  animal ;  their  motioiiB  loay 
then  be  seen,  ascending  on  one  side  of  the  ten^ 
tacnlum  and  d^sicending  oh  the  other.  (Fi^.  70.) 
All  the  cilia  i^pear  to  commence  and  to  cease 
their  motions  at  the  same  moment.  The  con-- 
atancy  with  which  they  continue  would  seem 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  the 
result  of  volition ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  more 
probably  determined  by  some  unknown  phy- 
sical cause,  dependent,  however,  on  the  life  of 
the  animaL  But  so  retentive  are  they  of  the 
power  of  motion,  whatever  may  be  its  cause, 
that  if  any  one  of  the  tentacula  be  cut  off,  its 
cilia  will  continue  to  vibrate,  and  will. propel 
it  forward  in  the  fluid  for  a  considerable  time, 
as  if  it  had  become  itself  an  individual  animal. 

A  question  arises  with  regard  to  the  con* 
stitution  of  these  zoophytes,  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  proposed  with  r^ard  to  trees, 
namely,  what  limits  should  be  assigned  to 
their  individuality  ?  Is  the  whole  mass,  which 
i^pears  to  grow  from  one  root,  and  which 
consists  of  multitudes  of  branches,  proceeding 
from  a  common  stem,  to  be  considered  as  one 
individual  animal,  or  is  it  an  assemblage  or 
aggregation  of  smalls  individuals:  each  indi- 
vidual being  characterised  by  having  a  single 
mouth,  with  its  accompanying  tentacula,  and 
yet  the  whole  being  animated  by  a  omunon 
principle  of  life  and  growth  ?  The  greater  num- 
ber of  naturalists  have  adopted  this  latter  view. 
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regarding  each  portkni,  so  provided  with  a  dii* 
tinet  circle  of  tentacula,  as  a  separvte  sninud^ 
associated  with  its  neighboom  in  the  constro^- 
tion  of  a  common  habitation,  and  contribuiuig  its 
quota  to  the  general  nourishment  of  tlus  animal 
republic.  As  the  determination  of  this  questioa 
involves  the  consideration  of  the  fonctkui  ef 
nutrition,  I  shall  postpone  its  further  discussioo 
to  a  future  part  of  this  treatise.  As  far^  indeed^ 
as  regards  the  mechanical  condition  of  animak 
which  are  so  completely  stationary,  it  matters 
little,  whether  the  whole  mass  be  ^regaided  aa 
one  individual  animal,  or  as  an  aggr^ate  of 
distinct  individuals.  But  the  question  becomes 
of  some  importance  when  applied  to  detached 
zoophytes,  such  as  Pemnatula^  which  are  formed 
of  a  multitude  of  polypes  connected  with  a  com- 
mon stem,  but  which  float  at  liberty  in  the  sea. 
The  Pennatula  (Fig.  71)  has  bera  termed  the 
sea  peuy  from  the  ciieumitaiice 
of  its  calcareous  axis,  or  stem, 
having  a  double  set  of  branches, 
extending  in  the  same  plane 
from  both  the  sides,  like  the 
vane  of  a  quill,  and  of  its  series 
of  polypes  being  set  akmg  one 
edge  of  each  branch,  like  the 
filame^ts  which  arise  from  the 
fibres  of  the  feather.  Some  of 
these  polypes  are  seen  magnified  in  Fig.  72. 
Immense  numbers  of  these  curious  animals  are 
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mait  with  in  difierent  parts  o£  the  ocean.  If 
they  poBseflfted  in  any  degvee  the  pow^  of  loco-> 
BMitioD,  which  many  naturalLatft  l^ye  ascribed 
to  them,  we  riiould  be  able  to  asoertain  whether 
bH  their  movements  are  conducted  by  a  common 
^fltttion,  or  wheth^  they  are  performed  inde- 
pendently of  one  anothw.  It  has  often,  indeed, 
be«a  asaerted^  that  pennatulsB  swim  through  the 
watw  by  th^  own  qpcmtaneous  movements, 
eimmsting  either  in  the  waving  up  and  down  €i 
the  lateral  branches^  or  in  the  simultaneous  im-^ 
pulses  of  the  t^itacula  of  all  the  polypes.  Cuvier 
ercai  represents  the  polypes  of  the  pennatula  a» 
haTittg  the  power  of  keeping  time,  while  they 
are  waving  the  mass  through  the  water,  as  if 
dMy  wefe  all  actuated  by  a  sing^  undivided 
volitiaB.  But  Dr.  Grant,  who  has  watehed  the 
motions,  of  these  animals  with  great  care,  is  led 
by  his  observations  to  the  concluwm  that  p^ma- 
txim  are  not  in  reality  possessed  of  any  such 
koemotive  ftu^ty ;  but  that  they  are  carried 
to  and  fro  in  the  ocean,  like  the  gulf  weed, 
without  the  slightest  voluntary  power  of  direct- 
ing their  course.  Whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  the  combined  movements  of  the  tentacula,  the 
arms  are  certainly  incapaUe  of  those  inflexions 
whidli  have  been  supposed  to  siq>ply  the  means 
of  progresttve  motion. 

It  is  only  when  the  c^mtractile  flesh  of  the 
pdypus   is  released  from  the  restraint  which 
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the  solid  axis  imposes  upon  its  moyements,  that 
the  animal  becomes  capable  of  any  distinct 
power  of  locomotion.  Such  is  the  condition 
of  the  animals  belonging  to  the  genus  Hydras 
<^  which  the  Hydra  viriditj  or  fresh  water 
polype,  (Fig.  50,  p.  102)  may  be  taken  as  die 
type.  This  singular  animsd  presents  us  with 
perhaps  the  simplest  kind  of  structure  that  esistB 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  Nature  had  formed  it  with  the  demgn  of 
exhibiting  to  us  the  resources  of  vitality  in  carry-* 
ing  on  the  functions  of  animal  life  without  the 
aid  of  the  complicated  apparatus  which  she  has 
bestowed  upon  the  hi^er  orders  of  the  creatioiL, 
The  Hydra  consists  merely  of  a  fleshy  tube, 
o^n  at  both  ends,  one  of  which,  being  more 
dilated/ may  be  regarded  as  the  head,  and  has 
for  a  mouth  the  aperture  of  the  tube,  which  is 
furnished  at  its  margin  with  a  single  row  of  ten^ 
taenia.  It  thus  corresponds  to  the  general  defi^ 
nition  of  a  polypus,  and  exemplifies  its  most 
simple  form. 

The  whole  body  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be 
considerably  elongated,  and  on  the  other,  so 
much  retracted,  as  to  appear  a  mere  globule; 
and  these  movements  are  the  efiect  of  a  voluntary 
power  in  the  animal  directed  to  specific  ends. 
The  number  of  tentacula  varies  from  six  to 
twelve ;  they  are  slender  tubular  filaments,  ca- 
pable of  being  extended  to  a  great  length,  and 
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of  heiag  himi  in  lUl  direi^iiHiis.  In  tiiia  way, 
tbey  can  quickly  Burround  and  grasp  any  small 
otyect  which  they  may  happen  to  touch;  and 
yrh^^ver  irritated  they  inatanlly  retraqt^  so  as 
hardly  to  be  visible  without  the  aid  of  a  mag? 
W&w.  Each  tentaculum  may  be  moved  inde- 
pendently of  the  cest,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
animal.  The  remainder  of  the  body  tapers 
gradually  from  the  head  to  the  other  extremity, 
becoming  very  slender,  and  having  at  its  termi- 
nation a  flat  surfieu^e,  which  has  been  termed  the 
foot;  for  although  every  portion  of  the  surfhce 
has  the  powar  of  adhering  to  the  bodies  to  which 
it  is  I4[^lied,  it  is  principally  by  this  extremity 
tibat  the  animal  chooses  to  attach  itself  to  the 
ndes  or  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  kept. 
No  trace  of  the  existence  of  cilia  can  be  met  with 
on  any  ptfrt  of  the  surface  of  these  aniinjEils. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Trembley  of  Geneva  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  discovery  of  this  singular 
animal,  the  examination  <^  which  has  contri^ 
buted  to  throw  great  light  on  the  natural  history 
of  polyplferous  animals.*  While  observing  some 
aquatic  plants,  which  he  had  collected  and 
put  into  water,  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
appearance  of  filaments  adhering  to  them, 
which  he  at  first  conceived  to  be  parasitic  vege- 

*  Memoires  pour  servir  a  THistoire  d'un  genre  de  Polypes 
d'eau  douce,  a  bras  en  forme  de  comes.    Par  A.  Trembley,  1744, 
VOL.  I.  N 
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tables:  but  fartber  obsenration  conYinced  him 
that  they  were  endowed  with  powers  of  spon- 
taneous motion,  and  that  they  preyed  upon  small 
insects:  and  he,  therefwe,  could  no  longer 
doubt  their  animal  nature.  He  found  that  they 
always  placed  themseWes  on  the  side  of  the 
glass  next  to  the  light ;  and  by  watching  their 
changes  of  position,  he  discovered  the  mode  in 
which  they  effect  their  progressive  motions.  If 
the  hydra  be  standing  in  the  erect  position,  its 
foot  being  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
(Fig.  73),  it  slowly  bends  the  body  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  intends  to  advance  till  its  head 
touches  the  vessel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  74.  It  then 
adheres  to  the  surface  by  the  mouth,  or  by  one 
or  two  of  its  tentacula,  and,  detaching  the  foot, 
bends  the  body  into  a  curve,  at  the  same  time 
slightly  retracting  it,  so  that  the  foot  is  brought 
near  the  head  (Fig.  7t>).  The  foot  is  then  again 
fixed,  preparatory  to  a  new  step,  which  it  takes 
by  detaching  the  head  and  projecting  it  forwards 
as  before  (Fig.  76). 


The  progress  made  by  these  successive  efforts 
is  but  slow :  for  the  hydra  often  pauses  in  the 
midst  of  a  step,  as  if  deliberating  whether  it 
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should  proceed :  so  that  the  traversing  a  distance 
of  seven  or  eight  inches  is  to  these  animals  a 
very  good  day's  journey,  even  in  summer*  But 
a  mode  of  travelling  rather  more  expeditious 
than  this  is  occa^nally  resorted  to.  It  con- 
sists of  a  succession  of  somersets:  the  hydra, 
while  adhering  firmly  by  the  mouth,  detaches 
its  foot,  and,  making  it  describe  a  semi* 
circle,  throws  it  over  its  head,  and  places  it 
foremost  in  the  line  of  progression.  Having 
attained  this  situation,  the  foot  is  then  fixed, 
and  a  similar  semi-revolution  is  performed  by 
the  head,  the  body  continuing  all  the  while 
elongated. 

By  these  and  other  manoeuvres  these  animals 
contrive  Ur  walk  with  equal  facility  in  any 
direction,  either  on  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the 
vessel,  or  along  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants,  to 
which  they  are  most  frequently  found  attached. 
The  position  in  which  they  appear  to  take  most 
delight,  is  that  of  remaining  suspended  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  by  means  of  the  foot  alone  : 
and  this  they  efiect  in  the  following  manner. 
When  the  flat  surface  of  the  foot  is  exposed  for 
a  short  time  to  the  air,  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  it  becomes  dry,  and  in  this  state  exerts 
a  repulsive  action  on  the  liquid :  so  that  when 
dragged  below  the  level  ef  the  surface  by  the 
weight  of  the  body  it  still  remains  uncovered, 
and  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  cup*shaped  hoHow 
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in  the  fluid,  thereby  receiying  a  degree  of  buoy- 
ancy sufficient  to  suspend  it  at  the  surfiace.  The 
principle  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  a  dry 
needle  is  supported  on  water  in  the  boat-like 
hollow  which  is  formed  by  the  cohesive  force  of 
the  liquid,  if  care  be  taken  to  lay  the  needle 
down  very  gently  on  the  surface.  If,  while  the 
hydra  is  floating  in  this  manner,  suspended  by 
the  extremity  of  the  foot,  a  drop  of  water  be 
made  to  fall  upon  that  part,  so  as  to  wet  it,  this 
hydrostatic  power  will  be  destroyed,  and  the 
animal  will  immediately  sink  to  the  bottom. 

While  in  this  state  of  suspension  from  the 
surface,  the  hydra  is  capable  of  performing 
several  curious  evolutions,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  tentacula,  by  which  it  lays  hold  of 
objects  within  its  reach,  is  able  to  cross  over 
from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to  the  other.  It  does 
not  appear  that  these  animals  ever  employ  the 
tentacula  as  instruments  for  swimming ;  but  they 
frequently  use  them  as  cables,  or  anchors,  to 
enable  them  to  retain  their  positions  in  security^ 
however  violently  the  water  may  be  agitated. 
Great  use  is  also  made  of  the  tentacula  as  organs 
of  prehension  for  seizing  and  detaining  their 
living  prey,  and  for  conveying  it  to  the  mouth, 
where  it  is  quickly  swallowed.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  alarmed,  or  exposed  to  irritation, 
the  hydra  suddenly  shrinks,  by  the  gradual 
contraction  of  all  the  tentacula,  and  of  the  body 
also,  into  a  small  globule,  which  might  easily 
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escape  notice,  unless  its  previoas  situation  were 
accurately  observed. 

It  might  be  asked  by  what  power  is  this 
animal,  occupying  so  low  a  place  in  the  scale 
of  organization,  enabled  to  perform  these  ac- 
tions? To  this  question,  however,  no  satisfac- 
tory answer  has  yet  been  given.  The  substance 
of  the  hydra,  when  examined  by  the  microscope, 
appears  to  be  nearly  homc^neoiis,  except  that  a 
number  of  grains  are  intermixed  with  the  pulpy 
and  gdatinou|»  matter  composing  the  principal 
bulk  of  the  body.  These  grains,  when  pressed 
out  of  the  fle^  into  water,  are  scattered  indis- 
criminately; and  appear  to  have  been  united 
in  the  living  animal,  by  means  of  this  glutinous 
material. 

No  perceptible  fibres,  either  muscular,  or  of 
any  other  kind,  can  be  detected  in  the  flesh  of 
the  polypus:  nor  is  there  the  least  indication 
of  the  formation  of  transverse  rings,  similar  to 
those  which  exist  in  worms,  and  which,  in  these 
latter  animals,  contribute  to  progressive  motion. 
Every  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  body  is 
equally  irritable  and  contractile,  and  its  move- 
ments appear  to  be  governed  by  &ome  voluntary 
power  belonging  to  the  animal,  and  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  certain  ends.  The  softness 
and  pliancy  which  it  possesses  allow  of  its  being 
closely  fitted  to  all  the  inequalities  o£  the  sur- 
fsLce  of  the  bodies  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and 
perhaps  this  cause  alone  occasions  it  to  adhere 
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with  great  farce  to  these  bodies,  without  the  aid 
of  any  glutinous  fluid.  A  conjecture,  which  has 
much  appearance  of  probability,  has  been 
offered,  that  this  power  of  adhesion  is  derived 
from  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  ex- 
ceedingly minute  disks,  interspersed  over  every 
part  of  the  surface,  constituting  so  many 
suckers,  and  resembling,  though  on  a  very 
diminutive  scale,  the  sucking  apparatus  on  the 
arms  of  the  cuttle-fish. 

The  Zoanthus  (Fig.  68)  heloags  to  a  tribe  <^ 
larger  polypi,  which  are  generally  met  with 
assembled  in  clusters;  on  which  account  it  is 
termed  by  Ellis  the  Aetinia  sociata,  or  cluster- 
animal  flower.  It  consists  of  a  globular  body, 
having  a  mouth  surrounded  by  one  or  two  rows 
of  tentacula ;  and  connected  below  with  a  firm 
and  fleshy  tube,  which  adheres  strongly  to  the 
rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  so  that  it  re- 
mains permanently  fixed  in  the  same  place. 

The  genus  Vorticella  is  formed  by  a  small 
tribe  of  animals,  which,  although  they  have 
been  usually  included  under  the  present  order, 
differ  from  Polypi  in  having  no  tentacula,  but 
only  cilia,  surrounding  the  margin  of  a  bell- 
shaped  body,  which  is  mounted  upon  a  long 
and  slender  foot-stalk  (Fig.  77).*    Cunents  are. 


*  They  also  differ  from  Polypi  in  having  a  distinct  intestinal 
canal,  with  aumerous  stomachs. 
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as  usual  9  excitfed  by  the  vibrations  of  the  cilia ; 
which  in  tt^  simpler  species,  such  as  the 
77  Vorticdla  c^fdhina^  here  deli- 

Heated,  are  the  efficient  in- 
struments of  ptx)greBsiTe  mo* 
ti<ni.  When  attached  by  its 
foot^stalk,  the  vorticella  ad- 
vances in  search  of  food,  by 
the  exteiusion  of  the  foot-stalk 
into  a  straight  line ;  butquickly 
retreats  from  danger,  by  suddenly  throwing 
it  into  spiral  folds.  Many  of  the  species  of 
vorticellie  are  so  exceedingly  diminutive  as  to 
be  imperceptible  without  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope. They  conduct  us,  therefore,  by  a  natural 
gradation,  to  the  next  order  we  have  to  notice, 
and  which  is  ccmiposed  wholly  of  microscopic 
animals. 


§  4.  Infusoria* 

The  Infusory  animalcules,  or  Infusoria^  were  so 
named  by  MuUer,  a  Danish  naturalist,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  swarming  in  all  infusions 
oi  veg^able  or  animal  substances  that  have 
been  kept  for  a  sufficient  time.  They  are,  in 
general,  far  too  minute  to  be  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye:  it  is  to  the  microscope  alone, 
therefore,  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  their 
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existence,  and  of  the  curions  phenomena  they 
present :  yet  even  the  best  instruments  afford  vm 
but  little  insight  into  their  real  organization  and 
physical  conditions.  On  this  account  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  assign  their  true  place  in  the 
scale  of  animals.  By  most  systematic  writars 
they  have  been  regarded  as  occupying  the  very 
lowest  rank  in  the  series,  and  as  exemplifying 
the  simplest  of  all  possible  conditions  to  which 
animal  life  can  be  reduced.  Monads^  which  are 
the  smallest  of  visible  animalcules  have  been 
Spoken  of  as  constituting  **  the  ultimate  term  of 
animaUty ;"  and  some  writers  have  even  re- 
pressed doubts  whether  they  really  belong  to  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  whether  they  should  not 
rather  be  considered  as  the  elementary  molecult» 
of  organic  beings,  separated  fiom  i^ich  other  by 
the  effects  of  chemical  decomposition,  and  re- 
taining the  power  of  spontaneous,  but  irregular 
and  indeterminate  motion.  It  was  conceived  that 
all  material  particles  belong  to  the  one  or  the 
other  of  two  classes';  the  first,  wholly  iuCTt  and 
insusceptible  of  being  organized;  the  second, 
endowed  with  a  principle  of  organic  aptitude,  or 
capability  of  uniting  into  living  masses,  and  con- 
stituting, therefore,  the  essential  elements  of  all 
organization.  According  to  this  view,  all  vege* 
tables  or  animals  in  existence  would  be  mere 
aggregations  of  infusory  animalcules,  which  gra^ 
dually  accumulate    by  continual  additions   to 
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their  numbers,  derived  from  oiiganic  matter 
in  the  food :  so  that  the  body  of  man  himself 
would  be  nothing  more  than  a  vast  congregation 
of  monads  I 

This  bold  and  fimcilul  hypothesis,  devised  by 
Buflfoni  and  recommended  by  its  seductive  ap* 
pearance  of  simplicity,  as  well  as  by  the  glow- 
ing style  and  brilliant  imagination  of  its  author^ 
has  had  many  zealous  partisans.  The  new 
worid,  which  was  disclosed  to  the  wondering 
eyes  of  naturalists  by  the  microscope,  abounding 
in.  objects  and  in  phenomena  of  which  no  con* 
ception  could  have  been  formed  previously  to 
the  invention  of  that  instrument,  was  peculiarly 
calculated  to  excite  curiosity,  and  to  inspire  the 
hope  of  its  revealing  the  secret  of  the  living  priii* 
ciple  in  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  of  organic 
bodies.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, infusory  animalcules  were  the  subject  of 
frequent  and  labcHrious  microscopical  research, 
and  gave  rise  to  endless  conjecture  and  specula* 
tion  as  to  their  origin,  their  vitality,  and  their 
functions  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Notwithr 
standing  their  minuteness,  considerable  differ- 
ences of  organization  were  perceived  to  exist 
among  them :  but  many  paturalists  still  clung  to 
the  idea  that  monads,  the  most  diminutive  of  the 
tribe,  and  whose  very  presence  can  be  detected 
only  by  the  application  of  the  highest  magni- 
fying powers,  are  homogeneous  globules  of  living 
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matter,  without  organization,  but  endowed  with 
the  single  attribute  of  voluntary  motion :  and 
eren  this  property  was  denied  to  them  by  some 
authors. 

All  these  fianciful  dreams  have  been  dispelled 
by  the  important  discoyeries  of  Ehrenberg,  who 
has  recently  found  that  eren  the  Manas  termo  is 
possessed  of  internal  cavities  for  the  reception 
and  the  digestion  of  its  food ;  and  who  has  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  their  organization  is 
equally  complex  with  that  of  the  lai^er  species 
of  infusoria,  such  as  the  Rotiferaj  in  which  he 
has  succeeded  in  distinguishing  traces  of  a  mus- 
cular,  a  nervous,  and  even  a  vascular  system. 

Those  animalcules,  whose  form  can  be  at  all 
distinguished,  exhibit  a  great  diversity  of  shapes, 
and  variety  of  modes  of  progressive  motion. 
Many,  as  the  CycUdivmy  have  the  appearance  of 
a  thin  oval  pellicle,  smoothly  gliding  in  all  di- 
rections through  the  fluid  :  some,  as  the  Vohox^ 
are  globular ;  others,  as  the  Cercm^,  are  shaped 
like  a  pear,  tapering  at  ime  end,  and  often  ter* 
minating  in  a  slender  tail,  so  as  to  res^nble  a 
tadpole.  In  many,  this  tail  is  of  great  length ;  in 
some,  as  the  Furcocercoy  it  is  forked ;  in  others, 
it  takes  spiral  turns,  like  a  corkscrew.  The 
Kerona  has  processes  like  horns.  The  shape  of 
the  Vibrio  is  cylindrical,  and  more  or  less 
pointed  at  one  or  both  ends,  like  an  eel,  or  a 
serpent,  which  animals  it  also  resembles  in  its 
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oEidulatory  mode  of  swimmiiig.*  Some»  as  the 
Qomnm,  haye  an  angular,  others,  as  the  Kol- 
podm^  a  waving  outline.  Some,  as  the  Urceolaria, 
present  the  likeness  of  a  bell  or  funnel,  and 
appear  to  be  analogous  to  the  Vorticella,  in 
which  genus  they  should  probably  be  included. 

Forms  still  more  irregular  are  exhibited  by 
other  infusoeria.  Of  these  the  most  singular  is 
the  Proteus  (Fig.  73),  which  cannot,  indeed,  be 

79 


said  to  hare  any  determinate  shape,  for  it  seldom 
remains  the  same  for  two  minutes  together.  It 
looks  like  a  mass  of  soft  gelly,  highly  irritable 
and  contractile  in  every  part ;  at  one  time  wholly 
shrunk  into  a  ball,  at  another  stretched  out  into 
a  lengthened  ribbon ;  and  again,  at  another 
moment,  perhaps,  we  find  it  doubled  upon  itself 
Hke  a  leech.  If  we  watch  its  motions  for  any 
time,  we  see  some  parts  shooting  out,  as  if  sud- 

*  Aiiiiii£ikuies  referable  to  this  genus  are  met  with  in  great 
numbers  in  blighted  wheat,  (Fig.  2,  p.  62)  in  sour  paste,  and 
in  vinegar  which  has  lost  the  whole  of  its  alcohol.  In  this  last 
fluid  they  sometimes  attain  so  large  a  size  as  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye. 
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denly  inflated,  and  branching  forth  into  star-like 
radiations,  or  assuming  various  grotesque  shapes, 
while  other  parts  will,  in  like  manner,  be  as 
quickly  contracted.  Thus  the  whole  figure  may, 
in  an  instant,  be  completely  cl^uiged,  by  meta* 
morphoses  as  rapid  as  they  are  im^ular  and 
capricious. 

The  Volvox  globator  (Fig.  79)  is  found  in  pro- 
digious numbers  at  the  surface  of  many  stagnant 
pools.  Its  figure  is  perfectly  spherical ;  and  its 
movements  consist  in  a  continual  and  rapid 
rotation  round  its  axis,  firequently  remaining  all 
the  while  in  the  same  spot.  Another  species, 
the  Volvox  conflictary  moves  by  turning  alter- 
nately to  the  right  and  to  the  left. 

The  progressive  movements  of  infusory  ani- 
malcules are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  consisting  in 
a  smooth  and  equable  gliding  through  the  fluid, 
produced  apparently  by  the  vibrations  of  cilia, 
which  are  set  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
<^n  seem  to  cover  the  whole  surface :  the  other, 
more  rapid  and  energetic,  when  the  animalcule 
darts  forward  in  a  particular  direction,  as  if  in 
pursuit  of  prey,  and  proceeds  by  sudden  and 
irregular  starts,  like  a  vivacious  insect  or  fish. 
The  voluntary  nature  of  their  motions  is  evident 
from  the  dexterity  they  display  in  avoiding  ob- 
stacles, while  swimming  tc^ether  in  myriads  in 
a  single  drop. 

The  great  agent  in  the   movements  of  the 
animal  frame  being  the  muscular  fibre,  it  was 
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natural  to  suppose  that  a  texture  analogous  to 
that  of  muscles  might  exist  in  these  latter  genera 
of  infusoria.     It  was  not  till  very  recently,  how- 
ever, that  the  actual  presence  of  contractile  fibres 
could  be  recognised.     But  this  problem  has  at 
length  been  solved  by  the  discoveries  of  Ehren- 
berg,  who,  in  his. observations  of  the  lai^er  and 
more  highly  organized  species  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Roti/era^  has,  with  a  magnifying  power 
of  380,  distinctl^f  seen  muscular  bands  running 
in  pairs  between  the  two  layers  of  transparent 
membrane  which  envelope  the  body.    When  the 
animalcule  throws  itself  into  its  violent  lateral 
contortions,  these  fibrous  bands  are  observed  to 
become  broader  and  thicker,  as  well  as  shorter, 
on  the  side  towards  which  the  contractions  take 
place.     There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that 
these  are  muscular  organs,  and  that  tliey  are  the 
real  agents  by  which  the  motions  witnessed  are 
effected. 

These  Rotifera^  or  wheel  animalcules,  are  so 

L  from  their  being  provided 

(  n  apparatus  for  creating  a 

;ual  eddy,  or  circular  cur- 
n  the  surrounding  fluidl 
markable  oi^ans,  by  which 
feet  is  produced,  are  gencr 
NO  in  number,  (Fig.  80,  r,  r) 
e  situated  on  the  head,  but 
uo  uot  surround  the  opening  of 
the  mouth,  as  is  the  case  with  the  tentacula  of 
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polypes.  They  consist  of  circular  ^ks,  the 
mai^ins  of  which  are  fringed  with  rows  of  cilia, 
bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  a  crown  wheel* 
This  wheel  appears  to  be  incessantly  rerolving^ 
and  generally  in  one  constant  direction ;  giving 
to  the  fluid  a  rotatory  impulse,  which  carries 
it  round  in  a  continual  rortex.  The  constancy 
of  this  motion  would  seem  to  indies^  that  it  is 
related  to  some  function  of  vital  importance, 
such  as  respiration.  But  even  considered  as 
a  mechanical  action,  which  is  the  view  we  have 
now  to  take  of  it,  this  phenomenon  is  of  a  nature 
to  excite  much  curiosity ;  for  the  continued 
revolution  round  an  axis  of  any  part  or  appen- 
dage to  the  body,  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
any  notion  we  can  form  of  the  solid  (»ganic 
attachment  of  such  appendage;  and  we  can 
have  no  conception  of  organization  extending 
through  the  medium  of  a  fluid,  or  o£  any  sub- 
stance, which,  like  a  fluid,  admits  of  the  con- 
tinual displac^nent  of  its  parts.  Mr.  Dutcochet 
has  ofiered  an  ingenious  solution  of  this  difiiculty . 
He  suggests  that  the  revolution  of  the  wheels  of 
the  Rotifera  may  not  be  real,  but  apparent  only.* 
The  indented  margin  of  each  wheel  being  com- 
posed of  a  material  so  exceedingly  flexible  as  to 
be  capable  of  assuming  quickly  all  kinds  of  cur- 
vatures, may  be  conceived  to  be  thrown  into 
undulations,  which  follow  one  another  round  the 

*  The  same  opinion  was  advanced  long  ago  by  Vicq.  d'Azyr. 
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circumference ;  each  part,  in  succession,  be- 
coming alternately  convex  and  concave,  and 
thus  producing  the  appearance  of  the  actual 
advance  of  the  portions  that  are  raised ;  while 
their  real  motions  are  only  those  of  elevation  and 
depression,  by  the  elongation  and  contraction  of 
their  perpendicular  fibres. 

Besides  possessing  extensive  powers  of  loco- 
motion, the  infusoria  manifest  in  several  of 
the  vital  functions,  as  we  shall  hereafter  find,  a 
degree  of  complication,  which  appears  to  entitle 
them  to  a  higher  station  in  the  animal  scale, 
dmn  that  which  most  naturalists  have  assigned 
to  them.  They  are  certainly  superior  to  the 
sponges  or  the  polypi,  doomed  by  nature  to  be 
permanently  fixed,  like  plants,  to  the  sapae  spot; 
and  of  which,  if  we  consider  them  as  compound 
beings,  the  individual  animals  are  often  so  mi- 
nute as  to  be  scarcely  visible  without  the  aid  of 
the  microscope.  Mere  size,  indeed,  is  of  all  the 
circumstances  attendant  on  organized  beings, 
that  which  should  least  be  assumed  as  the  crite- 
rion of  complication  or  refinement  of  structure. 
An  oli^ect  is  great  or  small,  only  in  relation  to 
the  standard  of  our  own  limited  and  imperfect 
senses ;  but  with  reference  to  the  operations  of 
creative  power,  all  such  distinctions  mi»t  vanish. 
There  is  not,  as  &r  as  we  have  the  means  of 
judging,  in  the  colossal  febric  of  the  elephant,  any 
structure  more  complicated  than  exi^»  in  the 
minutest  insect  that  crawls  unheeded  at  our  feet. 
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§  5.  Acalep/m. 

Floating  masses  of  living  gelatinous  matter 
are  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  ocean ;  often 
in  vast  numbers,  and  of  various  forms ;  and  hav- 
ing but  little  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  the 
animal  kingdom.    They  compose  the  order  Aca- 

lepha^    of    which    the 
Medusa  (Fig.  81)  may 
be  taken  as  the  type« 
They    appear,      from 
their    organization,    to 
be  raised  but  a  single 
step  above  polypi ;  and 
in  point  of  activity  and 
locomotive  powers,  they 
rank  among  the  lowest 
of    those     Zoophytes 
which  are  not  permanently  fixed  to  the  spot 
where  they  were   first   developed.     They  are 
almost  wholly  passive  beings,  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  or  remaining  at  a  small  depth 
below  it,  carried  to  and  fro  by  the  motion  of 
every  tide  and  current,  euid  destined  to  be  the 
unresisting  prey  of  innumerable  tribes  of  animals 
which  people  every  part  of  the  ocean. 

The  usual  form  of  a  Medusa  is  that  of  a  hemis- 
phere, with  a  marginal  membrane,  like  the  fold 
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of  a  mantle,  extending  loosely  downwards  from 
the  circumference;  together  with  a  central  pe- 
dicle descending  from  the  lower  surface,  like  the 
stalk  of  a  mushroom,  and  terminating  below  in 
several  fringed  laminae,  or  processes,  which  have 
sometimes  been  denominated  tentacula. 

The  whole  substance  of  the  body  of  these 
medussB  is  semi-transparent  and  gelatinous,  with- 
out any  distinct  fibrous  structure;  yet  it  has 
considerable  elasticity,  and  possesses  also  some 
d^ree  of'  contractile  power*  The  animal  is 
seen  alternately  to  raise  and  depress  the  mar- 
gin of  its  hemispherical  body,  and  to  flap  with 
the  fringed  membrane  or  mantle,  which  descends 
from  it,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  a  parasol.  This  pulsa- 
tory movement  is  performed  about  fifteen  times 
in  every  minute,  with  great  regularity :  and  by 
the  reaction  of  the  water,  the  animal  is  sus- 
tained at  the  surface ;  or  by  striking  the  water 
obliquely,  it  may  even  perform  a  slow  lateral 
movement.  They  descend  in  the  water  by 
simply  contracting  their  dimensions  in  every 
direction.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  sink  more 
quickly,  they  turn  themselves  over,  so  that  their 
convex  part  is  undermost. 

MedussB  are  met  with  of  very  various  sizes ; 
the  larger  abound  in  the  seas  around  our  coast ; 
but  immense  numbers  of  the  more  minute  and 
often  microscopic  species  occur  in  every  part  of 

VOL.  I.  o 
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the  ocean.*  Iq  some  parts  of  the  Gre^lsmiL 
seas  they  swarm  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
give  a  visible  tinge  to  the  colour  of  the  waves  for 
hundreds  of  miles.  The  total  number  of  these 
animate  dispersed  over  that  space  surpasses  the 
utmost  stretch  of  the  imaginatioa.  In  these 
situations  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  taken  indiscri- 
minately, was  found  by  Mr.  Scoresby  to  contain 
above  100,000  of  these  dimmutive  medusae^ 

Belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Medusaria  is  a  sin- 
gular genus,  denominated  the  Beroe^  (F^g*  ^ 
and  83,)  which  is  remarkable  for  its  oi^ns  of 


progressive  motion.  Its  body  is  either  globul», 
or  oblong,  and  it  swims  with  its  axis  in  a  vertical 
position.  Eight  longitudinal  bands  or  ridges^ 
which  have  been  sometioMS  compared  to  ribs, 

*  The  lumiDOus  property  of  sea  water,  or  \\a  phosphorescence, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  generally  arises  from  the  presence  of 
minute  medusee,  which  are  met  with  in  greatest  numbers  at  the 
surfaoe,  being  specifically  lighter  than  the  surrounding  fluid. 
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extend  down  its  sides^  like  those  of  a  melon ; 
and  along  each  of  these  is  attached  a  set  of  little 
membranes,  extended  horizontally,  and  sup- 
ported on  radiating  fibres ;  so  that  they  bear  a 
pretty  exact  resemblance  to  the  fin  of  a  feb. 
Their  action  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  wings  of  a 
bird ;  for  they  are  made  to  flap  up  and  down, 
striking  the  water  vertically,  and  communicating 
an  ascending  impulse  to  the  body.  This  animal 
is  afeo  provided  with  two  very  long  and  slender 
processes,  which  come  out  firom  the  sides  of  the 
body,  and  firom  these  a  great  number  of  still 
finer  filaments,  or  cilia^  proceed:  the  whole 
apparatus  is  highly  sensitive  and  kritable,  and 
on  the  slightest  touch  the  filaments  are  thrown 
into  spiral  coils,  imd  retmct  rapidly  within  the 
body.  They  thus  act  the  part  of  tenf^cula,  or 
delicate  cnrgans  both  of  touch  and  of  prehen^ 
sion.*  It  was  observed  by  Fabricius,  that  when 
a  Beroe  is  cut  into  many  pieces,  each  piece  con- 
tinues to  live,  and  to  swim  about  by  the  action 
of  the  cilia,  which  still  continue  their  Vibratory 
motions. 

In  two  other  genera  of  Acalepha,  the  Pofpita 
and  the  Velella,  promBiim  is  made  for  the  me- 
chanical support  of  the  soft  gelatinous  mass,  by 
means  of  an  internal  cartilage.  In  the  former, 
this  cartilage  is  of  a  circular  form ;  in  the  latt^, 

•  See  a  description  of  the  Beroe  pileus.  Lam.  by  Dr.  Grant,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Xondon,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 
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(Fig.  84),  it  is  oVal,  and  bears  upon  its  upper 
e<lge  a  thin  pellucid  membrane  of  a  triangular 
shape,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  body.  As  this  membrane 
is  connected  with  the  cartilage  at  its  middle  part 
only,  while  its  edges  are  loose  and  floating,  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  when  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  to  catch  the  wind  and  act  as  a  sail. 
Such,  indeed, .  appears  to  be  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  given  to  the  animal ;  enabling  it  to 
steer  its  course  by  means  of  the  loose  edges,  and 
also  of  the  tentacula,  which  extend  firom  the 
lower  side  of  the  body,  and  act  as  a  rudder, 
while  the  sail  is  impelled  by  the  wind. 

A  construction  still  more  artificial  is  provided 
in  another  family  of  the  same  order,  denomi- 
nated  the  PhysalidUy  or  Hydrostatic  Acalepha. 
They  have  attained  this  latter  appellation  from 
their  being  rendered  buoyant  by  mean3  of 
vesicles  filled  with  air,  which  enable  them  to 
float  without  the  necessity  of  using  any  exertion 
for  that  purpose.  The  Physalia^  or  Portuguese 
Man-of-War,  as  it  is  called,  (Fig.  85,)  is  fur- 
nished with  a  large  air-Uadder,  of  an  oval 
shape,  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body : 
and  also  with  a  membrane  of  a  beautiful  purple 
colour,  which,  as  in  the  Velella,  serves  as  a  saiK 
These  Zoophytes  are  met  with  in  great  numbers 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  more  especially  in 
its  warmest  regions,  and  at  a  considerable  dis-, 
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tance  from  land.  In  calm  weather  they  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  rearing  their  purple 
crests,  and  appearing  at  first  like  large  air 
bubbles,  but  distinguishable  by  the  vivid  hues 
of  the  tentacula  which  hang  down  beneath  them. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle 
presented  by  a  numerous  fleet  of  these  animals, 
quietly  sailing  in  the  tropical  seas.  Whenever 
the  surface  is  ruffled  by  the  slightest  wind,  they 
suddenly  absorb  the  air  from  their  vesicles,  and 
becoming  thus  specifically  heavier  than  the 
water,  immediately  disappear,  by  diving  into  the 
still  depths  of  the  ocean.  By  what  process 
they  effect  these  changes  of  absorption  and  of 
reproduction  of  air  yet  remains  to  be  discovered. 
Other  genera,  as  the  Physsophoray  have  several 
of  these  air-bladders;  but  in  other  respects 
resemble  the  ordinary  Medusae,  in  having  no 
membranous  crest. 

The  Actini€B  are  a  tribe  of  Zoophytes,  which, 
firom  the  general  resemblance  of  their  forms  to 
those  of  Polypi,  are  by  most  naturalists  in- 
cluded under  that  order.  But  they  exhibit  a 
much  greater  developement  in  their  organiza- 
tion ;  having  Very  distinct  muscular  fibres,  en- 
dowed with  strong  powers  of  contraction.  Their 
digestive  organs,  also,  as  I  shall  have  afterwards 
occasion  more  fiiUy  to  notice,  are  constructed 
upon  a  more  complicated  plan  than  in  the  poly- 
pus.     Fig.  86  exhibits  an  Actinia  in  its  con- 
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tracted  state.  When  their  tentacula,  which  siir- 
roijMid  the  mouth,  aod  are  very  numeirafl,  are 
fully  expanded,  (ae  shown  in  Fig.  87,)  these 


animals  present  a  striking  analogy  of  form  to 
many  of  the  compound  flowers ;  and  accordingly 
the  particuiax  sp^ies  cure  named  from  these  re- 
semblances^  the  sea-anemone^  the  $ea^marygoldj 
the  sea'Camatianf  the  sun-flower^  dmsy^  &c.  Ac- 
tiniae are  seen  in  great  numbers  on  many  shores, 
adhering  by  their  flat  sur&ces  to  rocks,  and 
being  generally  permanently  fixed  to  their  abode. 
When  the  weather  is  fine,  and  the  sea  calm,  it  is 
yery  amusing  to  watch  the  rapid  expansions  and 
retractions  of  their  many  coloured  tentacula, 
while  they  are  moying  in  search  of  food :  to  ob- 
serve the  quickness  with  which  they  seize  cm 
whatever  prey  comes  within  their  reach,  and  to 
notice  tb^  suddenness  with  which  they  collapse 
into  a  round  contracted  mass,  on  receiving  the 
slightest  injury. 

Yet  these  aiiimals  are  not  of  necessity  con- 
fined to  the  particular  spots  where  we  see  them 
fixed ;  for  tl^ey  are  capable,  when  disturbed,  of 
seeking,  by  a  slow  progressive  jnotipn,  a  more 
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secure  abode.  Reaumur  has  minutely  examined 
tbe  arrangements  of  their  muscular  fibres,  and 
has  described  the  actions  by  which  they  either 
attach  themselyes  to  the  surfaces  of  rocks^  or 
effect  their  sluggish  movements.* 


^  6.     JEchinadermata. 

Ascending  in  the  scale  of  organization  we  come 
to  the  Echinodei^mataj  a  class  which  eomjnre- 
hends  the  families  of  the  Astenda^  the  Echinidai 
the  Hoiothuriday  and  the  Crinoidea^  together 
whh  other  tribes  of  less  note. 


These  animals,  both  in  their  general  form,  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  internal  organs, 

•  M^moires  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences,  1710,  p.  490. 
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retain,  in  a  very' marked  manner,  the  radiated 
dispoBition  so  characteristic  of  Zoophytes:  for 
we  find  all  their  parts  symmetrically  arranged, 
either  in  lines,  or  in  compartments,  which  pro- 
ceed from  a  common  centre,  or  axis,  and  which 
are  repeated,  in  regalar  succession,  all  round  the 
circumference  (See  Fig.  88  to  94).     Besides  an 
external  homy,  or  semi-calcareous  covering,  there 
is  also  provided,  for  the  support  of  the  softer 
parts,  a  kind  of  internal  skeleton;  or  jointed 
frame-*work.    The  oi^ans  in  the  interior  of  the 
body  are  further  supported  by  meinbrataous  walls, 
which  impart  mechanical  firmness  to  the  fdbric. 
The  Asterias,  or  star-fish  (Fig.  88),  is  so*  named 
from  its  star-like  form ;  and  the  number  of  rays 
composing  the  star  is  generally  five.    Besides 
the  tough  coriaceous  int^ument,  which  protects 
the  mass  of  the  body,  each  ray  is  farther  sup- 
ported by  a  series  of  calcareous  pieces,  resembling 
those  which  compose  the  spinal  column  of  verte- 
brated  animals,  and  forming  an  articulated  axis» 
constructed  with  the  evident  design  of  combining 
tl^e  greatest  strength  with  a  proper  d^ree  of  flexi- 
lulity.   Cartilaginous  plates  are  also  added  for  the 
more  special  support  of  the  integument.    This 
integument  itself  is  irritable,  and  has  the  pow>» 
of  changing  its  form,  although  the  muscular 
fibres  by  which  its  motions  are  effected  are  not 
easily  distinguished.  Calcareous  grains,  of  a  solid 
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coBsifltence,  are  thickly  interspersed  throughout 
its  texture ;   and  these,  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  both  in  the  upper  and  the  under  side, 
often  project  from  the  surface  in  the  form  of 
spines  or  prickles.    They  are  particularly  large 
around  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  which  <^ens  at 
the  centre  of  the  under  side.    These  calcareous 
masses  have  a  crystalline  arrangement,  and  ex- 
hibit in  fracture  the  exact  oblique  angles  charac- 
teristic of  the  primitive  rhomboid  of  carbonate 
of  lime. 
The  under  side  of  each  ray  (Fig.  95)  has  a 

95  .  96 


groove  termed,  by  Linneus,  the  afnbulaa'um,  or 
at;eiifi€,  a  name  which  it  has  received  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  walk  between  rows  of 
trees :  for  each  groove  contains  a  quadruple  row 
of  perforations,  like  pin  holes,  through  which 
small  ^eshy  cylindrical  processes  pass.  These 
jpxbcesses  extend  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
surface ;  but  they  admit  of  being  elongated,  or 
retracted,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal,  by  a 
very  curious  mechanism,  which  I  shall  presently 
describe.     By  bending  them  on  either  side,  in 
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tibeir  expanded  atate»  the  Asterias  is  capable  <^ 
effecting  a  slow  progressive  motion ;  so  that  these 
processes  may  be  regarded  as  corre^>onding  to 
feet»  being  levers  for  the  advance  of  the  body* 
This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  first  time  that 
we  meet  with  organs  of  that  description  in  our 
progress  through  the  animal  kingdcmi.  Each  of 
these  feet  is  terminated  by  a  ccmcave  dbk,  which 
wh^i  applied  to  any  fled;  surface  acts  as  a  sucker, 
on  the  principles  already  adverted  to."*^  Reau- 
mur counted  304  of  these  feet  in  each  of  the  five 
rays  of  the  star  fish,  making  1520  in  all.f  Each 
foot  consists  of  a  tube,  closed  at  the  outer  end, 
and  the  stem  of  which,  after  passing  through 
the  aperture  in  the  integument,  is  dilated  into  a 
bag  or  reservoir  of  fluid ;  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  97. 
By  the  contraction  of  this  reservoir,  the  fluid  it 
contains  is  propelled  into  the  outer  portion  of  the 
tube,  which  protrudes  by  being  thus  distended ; 
the  foot  fixes  itself  by  means  of  its  terminal 
fleshy  disk  to  the  point  it  touches,  and  then,  by 
retracting,  draws  the  body  along  lor  a  short  dis-^ 
tance.  By  the  retreat  of  the  fluid  into  its  reser* 
voir,  the  foot  is  again  detached,  and  ready  to  be 
moved  forwards,  and  is  thus  made  instrumental 
in  taking  another  step^  by  a  repetition  of  the  same 

•  Page  137. 

t  Memoiraa  de  rAcademie  des  Soienoet,  1710,  p.  487. 
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pvoceis.'^  From  the  shertneK  of  theae  feet» 
Dotwithrtauding  their  .great  number,  the  adyanoe 
which  this  animsU  can  make  in  any  particular 
direction  is  exceasiyely  slow. 

Besides  this  movement  of  cree^nng,  the  Asterias 
j»  capable  of  bendiii^  and  unbending  each  of  its 
iajs;  actions,  however,  which  it  can  perform  but 
very  slowly,  and  not  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
accomplish  its  removal  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther.t 

The  skeletcm  of  the  Echinns  or  sea-urchin, 
(Fig.  91),  is  stiU  more  artifici^y  framed  Uian 
tlmt  of  the  Asterias.  It  has  a  spheroidal  Icmn, 
like  diat  of  an  orange ;  the  calcareous  mataial 

•  The  mechanisin  by  which  the  feet  ave  protruded  and  re- 
tracted is  illustrated  by  the  diagram,  Fig.  97,  which  exhibits  the 
bladders  connected  with  them,  in  different  states  of  distention 
and  itontraction.  Fig.  96  shows  the  upptr  side  of  die  ambn- 
lacnt,  and  of  the  bladders  connected  with  the  feet.  Dr.  Grant, 
from  some  observations  which  he  made  on  the  structure  of  the 
cilia  of  the  Beroe  pileus,  is  led  to  suspect  that  the  rapid  vibra- 
tions of  these  singnlar  organs  in  the  lowest  animals  may  depend 
'^n  ihe  nndnlalMMis  of  water  conveyed  through  elastic  tubes 
along  their  bases,  in  a  manner  resembling  die  injection  of  the 
tubular  tentacula  of  Actiniee  and  Asterise.  If  this  conjecture 
were  verified,  he  remarks,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
of  animal  motion,  tfiough  one  of  the  most  Arequent,  would  lose 
much  of  its  present  marvellous  character. 

t  InadditiontotheseIargertubes,thereexistsal8aasmaUerset, 
which  pierce  the  skin  in  different  places,  and  are  channels  for 
the  absorption  of  the  water  used  in  refq[>iration.  These  I  shall 
have  occasion  tp  notice  more  particularly  hereafter. 
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employed  in  its  conBtraction,  instead  of  forming 
isolated  grains,  is  accumulated  and  extended 

into  polygonal  plates 
(Fig.  98),  the  edges 
of  which  are  dove- 
tailed into  each  other. 
The  form  of  each 
piece  is  that  of  a 
lengthened  hexagon ; 
and  the  whole  are  regularly  arranged  in  rows, 
like  a  mosaic  or  tesselated  pavement.  Ambu- 
lacra are  also  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  shell, 
passing  vertically  down  the  sides  of  the  sphere, 
similar  to  the  meridians  of  a  globe ;  and  con- 
taining, like  those  of  the  Asterias,  a  double  row 
of  perforations.* 

On  the  outer  spherical  surface  of  the  ex-r 
temal  crust,  there  are  formed  a  great  number 
of  calcareous  tubercles,  arranged  with  beautiful 
regularity  and  symmetry  in  double  lines,  pass- 
ing, like  meridian  circles,  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  pole  of  the  sphere.  Each  appears,  when 
magnified,  to  be  a  smooth  and  solid  ball,  pro- 
jecting from  the  surface  of  one  of  the  polygonal 
plates  of  the  crust.     These  balls  serve  for  the 

♦  An  architecture  of  a  still  more  curious  description  is  exhibited 
in  the  calcareous  frame-work  that  has  been  provided  for  the 
support  of  the  teeth,  and  other  organs  of  mastication,  with  which 
this  animal  is  furnished.  The  structure  of  these  organs  will  be 
noticed  when  treating  of  that  function. 
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support  of  the  spines,"*^  which  have  grooves  or. 
sockets  at  their  base,  allowing  of  their  accurate 
a{^»licati<m  to  the  spherical  surface  of  the  tu- 
bercles. They  thus  constitute  ball-and-socket 
joints,  allowing  of  free  motion  in  all  directions.^ 
Each  joint  is  connected  with  the  plate  on  which 
it  turns,  by  means  of  the  int^ument,  which 
acts  the  part  of  a  capsular  ligament ;  and  sets 
of  radiating  muscular  fibres  are  provided  fon 
eflfecting  the  movements  of  the  spines.  By 
employing  these  spines  as  levers,  the  Echinus 
advances  with  great  facility  along  plane  sur- 
faces at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  This  animal, 
is  also  aided  in  its  progressive  motion  by  the 
employment  of  suckers,  which  are  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  slender  tubes,  protruding  from 
the  pores  of  the  ambulacra,  and  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Asterias. 

The  Spatangus,  a  genus  belongii^  to  this  order, 
buries  itself  in  the  sand  by  the  action  of  it» 
spines,  which  on  its  under  surface  are  short, 
thick,  and  expanded  at  the  ends,  like  the  handle 
of  a  spoon,  with  the  convexity  downwards ;  and 
which  have  a  limited  rotatory  motion.  Those 
which  grow  from  the  sides  are  more  slender, 

*  It  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr*  Haidinger,  that  the  struc- 
ture of  these  spines  is  crystalline,  and  that  their  cleavage  pre- 
sents the  exact  rhomboidal  angles  characteristic  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  See  his  Translation  of  Mohs's  Mineralogy,  vol.  ii. 
p.  91. 
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and  taper  towardi  the  extreuitieB,  aad  when 
not  m  nse  they  fell  flat  upon  the  body^  witk 
their  pointe  directed  backwards.  Besides  tim», 
there  are  a  few  longer  bristles,  arranged  in  a 
crescent  on  die  back,  and  conrverging  tUl  their 
points  meet,  but  capable  of  being  erected  to 
a  peipendiciilar  position.  The  animal,  whea 
placed  on  sand,  commences  its  operations  by 
revobring  the  lower  spines,  th«s  soon  cnating^ 
a  hollow  quicksand,  into  whid^  it  sinks  by  ■•§» 
own  wdght  so  for  as  to  enable  the  lowest  of 
the  lateral  spines  to  cooparate  with  them,  by 
scattering  and  throwing  up  the  loosened  par- 
ticles ;  while  these,  at  the  sfime  time,  contribute, 
by  their  reaction,  still  farther  to  depress  the 
body.  As  the  animal  sinks^  a  greater  number 
of  ^ines  are  brought  into  action,  and  its  pro- 
gress becomes  more  rapid ;  while  the  sand, 
that  had  been  pushed  aside,  flows  back,  and 
covers  the  body,  when  it  has  sunk  below 
the  level  of  the  surfiau^e.  In  this  situation  the 
long  dorsal  bristles  come  into  play,  preventing 
the  sand  from  closing  completely,  and  preserv- 
ing a  smail  round  hole  for  the  admission  of 
water  to  the  mouth  and  respiratory  organs.* 

Whenever,  in  following  the  series  of  organic 
structures,  new  forms  are  met  with,  we  always 


•  The  account  here  given  is  taken  from  Mr.  Osier's  papers  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1826,  p.  347. 
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find  tfaem  ace<»ftpanied  by  conresponding  modi- 
ficatk»»  in  the  processes  of  developem^it.  The 
organization  of  the  animals  belonging  to  the 
lowest  divisicm  oi  the  series  is  not  sufficiently 
perfect  to  afford  the  means,  which  are  supplied 
in  the  higher  animals,  of  removing  or  modifying 
the  substances  that  have  at  any  time  been  de- 
posited, and  suffered  ta  harden.  Hence  the 
structures  composed  of  these  substances  remain 
unchanged  during  the  life-time  of  the  animal, 
although  they  may  continue  to  receive  additioiis 
of  new  layers  of  the  same  material,  deposited 
upon  their  stfrface  by  the  soft  parts  in  contact 
with  them ;  for  it  is  throu^  the  medium  of  the 
soft  parts  alone  that  these  materials  are  supplied. 
All  the  solid  stmctnies  of  zoophytes  are  formed 
by  this  process,  and  they  are  subjected  to  all 
the  consequences  of  this  law  of  increase.  As 
these  consequences  are  important  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  condititHis  of  growth^  and  to  the  forms 
which  result,  it  will  be  necessary  to  direct  our 
attention  to  them  more  particularly. 

The  influence  which  thk  mode  of  increase 
by  superficial  depositions  may  have,  in  changing 
the  form  of  the  original  structure,  will  depend 
altogether  upon  the  relative  situations  of  the  soft 
secreting  organ  and  the  hard  part  on  which 
it  is  to  deposit  new  layers :  for,  as  every  new 
layer  must  occupy  the  situation  of  the  soft  organ 
which  has  formed  it,  it  must  displace  the  latter. 
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and  push  it  back  for  a  space  equal  to  its  own 
thickness.  In  process  of  time,  the  addition  of  nu- 
merous layers  having  led  to  succesMve  encroach- 
ments of  the  solid  substance,  the  latter  will  have 
been  displaced  to  an  extent  which  must  sooner 
or  later  become  sensible.  If  the  soft  organs  have 
sulSicient  room  for  their  expansion,  as  is  the 
case  when  they  are  external  to  the  hard  axis 
of  the  zoophyte,  the  growth  of  that  axis  may  go 
on  without  impediment ;  and  no  change  need 
take  place  in  the  general  figure  of  the  parts, 
since  their  relative  proportions  and  situations 
may  be  preserved  unaltered.  But  this  cannot 
happen  when  the  new  materials  are  to  be  de- 
posited on  the  internal  surface  of  a  membrane, 
or  a  shell,  which  completely  encloses  the  soft 
parts  :  for  the  additions  thus  made  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  layer  must  encroach  upon  the  space 
within ;  and,  that  space  being  limited,  the  soft 
parts  contained  in  it  will  not  merely  cease  to 
grow,  but  will  be  actually  contracted  in  their 
dimensions  :  and  if  the  process  of  deposition 
were  to  go  on,  the  space  occupied  by  the  soft 
organs  would  at  last  be  entirely  filled  up  with 
solid  matter,  and  the  cavity  be  obliterated.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  necessary,  whenever  cells,  in- 
tended for  the  lodgement  of  soft  organs,  are  to 
be  constructed  of  hard  materials,  that  tlie  foun- 
dation of  these  cells  should  be  laid,  and  their 
construction  begun,  upon  a  scale  of  the  same 
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eiie  as  that  which  they  are  intended  to  have 
at  all  future  periods ;  because,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  after  the  innermost  layer  has  been  depo- 
sited, they  admit  not  of  any  future  enlargement 
of  their  cavity.  Thus  we  find  that,  in  the  case 
of  polypes  which  are  lodged  in  cells,  the  walls 
of  t^ese  cells  must  be  completed  before  the  soft 
polypous  portion  has  attained  its  full  expansion; 
for  were  it  at  first  built  of  a  smaller  size,  propor- 
tioned to  that  of  the  young  poljrpe,  it  would 
prevent  all  farther  growth. 

The  globular  shell  of  the  Echinus,  which  is 
external  to  the  soft  parts  that  nourish  it,  and 
which  yet  grows  from  a  very  minute  sphere 
to  one  of  large  dimensions,  keeping  pace  with 
the  gradual  expansion  of  the  internal  organs, 
might  appear  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general 
law.  Nature  has,  however,  accomplished  her 
purpose  without  deviating  from  her  usual  plan ; 
first,  by  dividing  the  shell  of  the  Echinus  into 
a  great  number  of  small  pieces ;  and  secondly, 
by  giving  to  each  piece  the  polygonal  form, 
which  is  best  adapted  to  their  mutual  and  per- 
fect junction,  without  leaving  any  intervening 
spaces.  Thus  has  she  provided  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  whole  structure,  by  admitting  of 
additions  being  made  to  the  margins  of  each 
of  the  separate  polygonal  pieces;  fresh  layers 
of  calcareous  substance  being  deposited  on  the 
under  side,  and  on  the  edges  of  each,  in  pro-» 
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portion  as  the  expansion  of  the  contents  of  the 
shell  causes  their  separation.  That  such  a  suc- 
cession of  deposits  has  taken  place,  may  easily 
be  seen,  by  minutely  examining  the  texture 
of  the  plates,  which  will  be  found  marked  by 
concentric  polygonal  lines.     (Fig.  99.) 

The  spines  of  the  Echinus  must  be  formed  by 
the  successive  deposition  of  layers  on  their  outer 
surface,  as  appears  from  the  examination  of 
their  structure,  when  a  longitudinal  section  of 
them  has  been  made.  The  lines  exhibiting  the 
succession  of  layers  are  seen  in  Fig.  100,  which 
represents  such  a  section.  Hence  they  are  pro- 
bably deposited  by  the  membrane  which  covers 
them  during  the  whole  period  of  their  growth. 

There  is  probably  no  series  of  animals  that  ex- 
emplify in  so  marked  a  manner  as  the  Echino- 
dermata,  the  gradations  which  nature  has  ob- 
served in  passing  from  one  model  of  construction 
to  another  of  a  totally  different  aspect,  through 
every  intermediate  form.  What  shapes  can  be 
more  diversified,  and  apparently  irreducible  to  a 
common  standard,  than  those  of  the  star-like 
Asterias,  (Fig.  88)  of  the  globular  Echinus,  (Fig. 
91)  and  of  the  lily-shaped  Pentacrinus ;  (Fig.  94) 
and  yet  we  find  these  passing  the  one  into  the 
other  by  the  most  gradual  transitions  ?  Setting 
out  from  the  star  with  five  slender  rays,  which 
is  the  standard  form  of  the  Asterias ;  we  find  the 
rays,  in  succeeding  species,  assuming  gradually 
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a  greater  breadth  at  their  base,  and  their  sides 
joining  at  more  obtuse   angles!    the  star-likei 
form  is  gradually  effaced,  and  the  outline  is 
rathei*  a  pentagon,  with  its  sides  curved  inwards 
(Fig.  89).      We  soon  percdve  this  citrvattire 
giving  place  to  a  straight  line,  so  that  the  shape 
becomes  an  exact  pentagon.    The  neitt  change 
effected  is  in  th^  angles  of  this  pentagon,  which 
by  degrees  are  lost  in  a  general  rounded  outline  { 
still,    however,  preserving   its    flatness.      This 
stage  is  attained  in  the  Scutdla^  and  the  Cly- 
peaster.  (Fig.  90.)     We  next  find  that,  in  the 
Spatangus,  the  thickness  increases;  though  at 
first  with    an   oval   outline,   and  with  several 
changes  in  the  situation  of  the  mouth  of  the  atii^ 
mal.    At  length,  after  passing  through  many  in- 
termediate steps,  we  arrive  at  the  perfectly  cit- 
cvIht  and  spheroidal  Echinus.  (Fig.  Sil*)    If  we 
might  be  permitted  to  conjecture  the  objects  of 
all  these  changes,  which  occur  in  this  continuous 
gradation,  we  might  not  unreasonably  suppose 
them  to  be  the  concentration  of  the  internal 
organs  into  one  compact  mass,  and  the  retrench- 
ment of  all  the  external  appendages.     It  is  also 
curious  to  observe^  how,  amidst  all  these  modifi- 
cati6ns,  the!  double  rows  of  perforations,  which 
constitute  the  ambulacra,  retltin  their  situations, 
diverging  in  five  equidistant  lines  from  one  of 
the  extremities  df  the  axis,  and  winding  round  to 
the  other. 
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Returning  to  the  Asterias,  we  can  trace  changes 
equally  gradual,  though  in  an  opposite  senses  in 
another  series,  which  presents  a  striking  con- 
larast  with  the  former.  Here,  instead  of  the  re- 
trenchm^it  of  the  appendages,  we  find  them 
greatly  developed,  and  amplified  in  every  pos- 
sible degree.  The  rays  of  the  Asterias  become 
narrower,  while  their  length  is  at  the  same  time 
increased ;  the  vital  organs,  and  also  the  tubular 
feet,  are  gradually  withdrawn  from  them,  and  re- 
tire within  a  central  disk,  to  which  the  slender 
rays,  now  bereft  of  feet,  become  mere  appen- 
dages. Such  is  the  condition  of  the  Ophiura. 
(Fig.  92.)  By  the  prolongation  and  tapering  of 
these  rays  to  slender  filaments,  they  acquire  a 
greater  prehensile  power,  and  twine  with  ease 
round  their  prey.  We  next  find  their  number 
augmented ;  it  is  at  first  doubled,  then  tripled, 
and  at  length  indefinitely  augmented.  They 
also  become  branched,  subdividing  by  simple 
bifiircations,  as  in  the  Euryale  palmiferum  (Fig. 
93) ;  next  into  minuter  ramifications,  as  in  the 
Caput  Medusdy  where  the  thousands  of  filaments 
have  the  aj[>pearance  of  a  tangled  web,  which 
defies  all  attempts  at  unravelling. 

The  steps  are  but  short  6*001  the  Comatula  to 

the  Crinoideay  or  lily-shaped  tribe,  (of  which, 

i  Fig  94,  representing  the  Pentacrinus  europausy  is 

an  example);  for  they  consist  chiefly   in  the 
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addition  of  a  jointed  stalk,  wliich  is  made  to  pro-* 
ceed  downwards  from  the  centre  of  the  whole 
assemblage  of  rays,  and  which  is  to  ser^e  as 
a  common  stem  for  sustaining  the  whole  mass  ^ 
while  the  branches  themselves  are  carried  up, 
and  folded  inwards.  The  lower  joint  of  the 
foot-stalk  is  a  little  expanded,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  more  extensive  base  of  support ;  and  the 
whole  structure  thus  presents  a  remarkable  re-, 
semblance  to  a  liliaceous  plant. 


Chapter  III- 

MOLLUSCA. 

§  1 .  Molltisca  in  genef-al. 

The  series  of  animal  structures,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  mechanical  functions,  conducts 
us  next  to  the  Mollusca;  an  assemblage  of 
beings  which  was  first  recognised  as  constituting 
one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom by  Cuvier,  the  greatest  naturalist  of  modem 
times.  A  vast  multitude  of  species,  possessing 
in  common  many  remarkable  physiological  cha- 
racters are  comprehended  in  this  extensive  class. 
In  all,  as  their  name  imports,  the  body  is  of  soft 
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co»8iii1;eiio6 ;  aad  it  is  enclosed  mor^  or  less  com- 
pletely in  a  muicular  envelope,  called  the  mantle^ 
c<xnpoBed  of  a  layer  of  contractile  fil^res,  which 
are  interwoyen  with  the  soft  and  elastic  integu* 
paait.  Openings  are  left  in  this  mantle  fw  the 
advilsiion  of  the  external  fluid  to  the  mouth  and 
to  the  respiratory  organs,  and  also  for  the  ocea* 
sional  protrusion  of  the  head  and  the  fooi^  when 
these  organs  exist.  But  a  large  proportion  of 
the  animals  of  this  class  are  aoqcAatauSy  that  is, 
destitute  of  a  head,  and  the  mantle  is  then  occa- 
sionally elongated  to  form  tubes,  often  of  con- 
siderable length,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
water  into  the  interior  of  the  body. 

MoUusca,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  among 
the  higher  orders,  are  but  imperfectly  furnished 
with  organs  of  locomotion.  The  greater  number, 
indeed,  are  formed  for  an  existence  as  completely 
stationary  as  the  Zoophytes  attached  to  a  fixed 
base.  The  Oyster,  the  Muscle,  and  the  limpet, 
for  example,  are  usually  adherent  to  rocks  at  the 
)>pttom  of  the  sea,  and  are  consequently  depend- 
ent jf!i)P  their  noitrjshment  on  the  supplies  of  food 
casuf^lly  brought  within  their  reach  by  the  wares 
and  currents  of  the  ocean.  This  permanent  at- 
tachment to  the  spU4  body  on  which  they  fix 
th^ir  ^bode,  dees  not,  however,  take  place  till 
they  have  J^rriv^  at  a  certain  period  of  their 
growth :  fpr  at  the  commencement  of  their  si^a- 
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rate  existence^  that  is,  immediately  after  they 
are  hatched,  they  are  free  to  move  in  the  water, 
and  to  roam  in  search  of  a  habitation.  In  this 
respect,  therefwe,  they  preserve  an  analogy  with 
the  gemmules  of  sponges,  and  of  poljrpi,  which 
exercise  locomotiye  powers  cmly  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  devdopement.* 

The  organizi^on  of  the  Molhisca  being  unfitted 
for  the  construction  of  an  internal  skeleton,  Na- 
ture has  ordained  that  the  purposes  of  mechani- 
cal support  and  protection  shall  be  answered  by 
the  formation  of  hard  calcareous  coverings,  or 
shellsj  the  result  of  a  peculiar  process  of  animal 
production.  These  shells  are  formed  either  of 
one  piece,  or  of  several ;  the  separate  pieces,  in 
either  case,  being  termed  valves;  so  that  shells 


•  This  analogy  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
moyements  of  many  of  these  animals,  in  the  first  periods  of  their 
existence,  are  effected  by  the  same  mechanism  of  vibratory  cilia 
which  we  found  to  be  instrumental  in  the  progression  of  the  infu- 
sory  animalcules,  and  of  the  young  of  polypi.  On  observing  the 
first  evolution  of  the  ova  of  the  Buccinum  undatum^  Dr.  Grant 
found  them  to  consist  of  groups  of  spherical  gelatinous  bodies, 
which  soon  become  covered  on  one  side  with  a  transparent  enve- 
lope, the  rudiment  of  the  future  shell ;  while,  on  the  other  side, 
the  gelatinous  matter  is  extended  outwards,  so  as  to  form  the 
margin  of  an  internal  cavity^  of  which  the  entrance  is  surrounded 
with  vibratory  cilia,  and  in  the  interior  of  which  a  revolution  of 
particles  is  seen,  indicating  a  constant  current  of  fluid.  The  vi- 
brations of  these  cilia  are  perceived  long  before  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart,  and  even  before  any  appearance  of  that  organ  is  visible ; 
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may  be  either  univalve^  bivalve^  or  muttivalve^ 
according  as  they  consist  of  one»  two,  or  more 
pieces*  Univalve  shells  have  generally  more  or 
less  of  a  spiral  form,  and  are  then  called  turbin- 
ated shells.  In  a  few,  the  cavity  of  the  shell  is 
divided  by  transverse  partitions  into  numerous 
compartments.  Some  MoUusca  have  internal 
shells  for  the  defence  and  support  of  particular 
organs ;  and  others  have  shells  which  are  partly 
external,  and  partly  internal.  As  respects  their 
shape,  colour,  and  appearance,  shells  admit  of 
infinite  diversity ;  yet,  as  will  presently  be  shown, 
all  are  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  material ; 
and  their  production  and  increase  are  regulated 
by  the  same  uniform  laws. 

they  are,  indeed,  the  first  iadications  of  life  in  the  embryo.  The 
cilia  are  in  activity  even  before  the  animal  is  hatched ;  for  while 
confined  within  the  egg^  it  is  seen  almost  continually  revolving 
round  its  centre ;  a  motion  which  appears  destined  to  bring  a  con- 
stant supply  and  renewal  of  sea  water  into  the  interior  of  the  or- 
ganization,  in  order  to  perfect  the  formation  of  the  shell  before  the 
animal  is,  as  it  were,  launched  into  the  ocean.  Possibly,  also,  the 
continued  friction  of  the  cilia  against  the  interior  of  the  egg  may 
tend  to  abrade  it,  and  open  a  passage  for  the  young  animal.  No 
sooner  has  the  animal  effected  its  escape,  than  it  darts  rapidly 
forwards  by  the  motion  of  its  cilia.  The  same  appearances  have 
also  been  observed  by  Dr.  Grant  in  the  young  of  different  Mol- 
lusca,  such  as  the  Doris,  Eolis,  &c.' which  have  no  shell.— Edin, 
Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  vii. 
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§  2.  Acephala. 

The  MoUusca  which  inhabit  bivalve  sheHs,  such 
as  the  Oifster,  the  Muscley  and  the  CockU^  are  all 
acephalous.  The  two  valves  of  the  shell  are 
united  at  the  back  by  a  hinge  joint,  (^teri  very 
artificially  constructed,  having  teeth  that  lock 
into  each  other :  and  the  mechanism  of.  this  arti- 
culation varies  much  in  difierent  species.  The 
hinge  is  secured  by  a  substance  of  great  i^rength. 

It  is  seen  in  Fig.  101; 
which  shows  the  valves 
of  the  Unto  batavay  with 
I  the     connecting    liga- 
ment.  This  ligament  is 
composed  of  two  kinds 
of  texture  :    the   one, 
which  is  always  exter- 
nal,   is    strictly    liga- 
mentous; that  is,  per- 
fectly   inelastic  :     the 
other  has  more  of  the 
properties  of  cartilage,  being  highly  elastic,  and 
formed  of  parallel  series  of  condensed  transverse 
fibres,  directed  from  the  hinge  of  one  valve  to  the 
similar  part  of  the  other,  and  having  generally 
a  deep  black  colour,  and  a  pearly  lustre.     The 
cartilage  is  always  situated  within  the  ligament, 
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sometimes  in  immediate  contact,  and  fDrming 
with  it  one  and  the  same  mass :  at  other  times 
placed  at  a  distance,  in  a  triangular  cavity, 
amongst  the  teeth  of  the  hinge.  The  closing  of 
the  valves  produces,  in  all  cases,  a  compressicm 
of  the  cartilage,  the  elasticity  of  which  tends, 
therefore,  to  separate  the  valves  from  each  other ; 
that  is,  to  open  the  shell. 

During  the  life  of  the  animal,  the  usual  and 
natural  state  of  its  sh^l  is  that  of  being  kept 
open  for  a  little  distance,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  the  water  necessary  for  its 
nourishment  and  respiration.  But  as  a  security 
against  danger,  it  was  necessary  to  furnish  the 
animal  with  the  means  of  rapidly  closing  the 
shell,  and  retaining  the  valves  in  a  closed  state. 
These  actions  being  mily  occasional,  yet  requir- 
ing considerable  force,  are  effected  by  a  mus- 
cular power :  for  which  purpose  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  two,  or  even  a  greater  number,  of 
strong  muscles  are  placed  between  the  valves, 
their  fibres  passing  directly  across  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other,  and  firmly 

attached  to  both. — 
They  are  named,  firom 
their  ofiice  of  bring- 
ing  the  valves  to- 
wards each  other, 
the  adductor  muscles. 
Fig.  102,  which  re- 
presents the  section  of  an  oyster,  shows  the  situa- 
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tkm  of  the  hinge  l,  the  adductor  musde  a,  and 
thft  trmnsYerse  direction  of  itB  fibres,  with  respect 
to  the  valyes.    When  these  muscles  are  not  in 
action,  the  elasticity  of  the  cartilage  attached  to 
the  hinge  is  suflOicient  to  separate  the  valves ; 
but  as  they  were  not  intended  to  open  beyond  a 
eertain  extent,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  some 
limitation  to  the  action  of  the  cartilage.    The  ad- 
ductor muscle  might,  it  is  evident,  be  called  into 
play^to  counteract  that  action ;  but  this  would  re- 
quire a  constant  muscular  exertion,  and  a  great 
expenditure,  therefore,  of  vital  force.     Nature 
has  always  shown  a  solicitude  to  economize  mus- 
cular power,  whenever  a  substitute  could  be  had, 
and  such  a  substitute  she  has  here  provided,  by 
uniting  with  the  muscle  an  elastic  ligament,  of  a 
peculiar  constmction.    It  has  a  texture  similar  to 
that  of  the  Kgamentum  nucJue^  and  being  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  muscle  next  to  the  hinge, 
allows  the  valves  to  separate  to  the  proper  dis- 
tance only.*     When  the  animal  dies,  the  mus« 
cular  force  ceases,  but  the  ligament,  with  which 
the  muscle  is  associated,  retaining  its  elasticity, 
allows  the  shell  to  open,  but  only  to  a  certain 
extent;   and  accordingly,  this  is  the  state  in 
which  we  find  bivalve  shells  that  arecast  upon 
the  shore,  after  the  soft  flesh  of  the  animal  has 

*  This  remarkable  structure  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Leach » 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris.  Bulletin 
des  Sciences,  1818,  p.  14.  See  also  Gray,  in  Zoological  Journal, 
1.  219. 
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decayed  and  been  waahed  out,  provided  the  car- 
tilage and  the  ligament  of  the  hinge  are  still 
preserved.* 

The  simple  actions  of  opening  and  closing 
the  valves  are  capable  of  being  converted  into 
a  means  of  retreating  from 
danger,  or  of  removing  to  a 
more  commodious  situation,  in 
the  case  of  those  bivalves  which 
are  not  actually  attached  to 
rocks  or  other  fixed  bodies. 
Diquemare  long  ago  observed 
that  even  the  oyster  has  some 
power  of  locomotion,  by  sud^ 
denly  closing  its  shell,  and  thereby  expelling  the 

*  The  Pholas  is  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  for  instead  of  its 
valves  being  united,  as  usual,  by  an  elastic  ligament,,  they  are 
connected  chiefly  by  means  of  muscles.  This  departure  from 
the  ordinary  structure  is  probably  occasioned  by  a  new  condition 
introduced  into  the  economy  of  the  animal  in  consequence  of  its. 
being  fitted  for  excavating  passages  through  hard  rocks.  It  is 
furnished,  for  this  purpose,  with  a  complicated  boring  apparatus 
moved  by  many  muscles,  and  requiring  great  freedom  of  action.' 
Fig.  103  represents  the  shell  of  the  Pholas  Candida  extremely 
expanded,  in  order  to  show  the  hinge,  together  with  the  liga- 
ment, L ;  the  long  and  thin  process  of  shell,  p,  to  the  ends  of 
which,  on  each  side,  a  pair  of  fan-shaped  muscles,  more  particu- 
larly employed  in  boring,  are  attached;  and  the  two  adductor 
muscles,  a  a,  which  retain  the  valves  in  contact  independently 
of  the  ligaments.  For  a  full  description  of  this  apparatus,  I 
must  refer  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Osier,  on  burrowing  and  boring 
marine  animals,  contained  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1826,  p.  342, 
from  which  the  above  figure  has  been  taken. 
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contained  water,  with  a  degree  of  force,  which 
by  the  reaction  of  the  fluid  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, giyes  a  sensible  impulse  to  the  heavy  mass. 
He  notices  the  singular  fact  that  oysters,  which 
are  attached  to  rocks  occasionally  left  dry  by  the 
retreat  of  the  tide,  ialways  retain  within  their 
shells  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  for  respira- 
tion, and  that  they  keep  the  valves  closed  till  the 
return  of  the  tide  :  whereas  those  oysters  which 
are  taken  from  greater  depths,  where  the  water 
never  leaves  them,  and  are  afterwards  removed 
to  situations  where  they  are  exposed  to  these 
vicissitudes,  of  which  they  have  had  no  previous 
experience,  improvidently  open  their  shells  after 
the  sea  has  left  them,  and  by  allowing  the  water 
to  escape,  soon  perish.* 

Many  bivalve  moUusca  are  provided  with  an 
instrument  shaped   like  a  leg  and  foot,  which 

they   employ  extensively 
for    progressive     motion. 
Its  form  in  the  Cardium^ 
or  cockle,  is  seen  in  Fig. 
104,     This  organ  is  com- 
posed of  a  mass  of  mus- 
cular fibres,  interwoven  together  in  a  very  com- 
plex  manner,  and  which  may  be  compared  to 
the  muscular  structure  of  the  human  tongue : 
the  effect  in  both  is  the  same,  namely,  the  con- 

♦  Journal  de  Physique,  xxviii.  244. 
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ferring  a  power  of  motion  in  all  possible  ways ; 
thus  it  may  be  readily  protruded,  retracted,  or 
inflected  at  every  point.  The  Salen,  or  razor- 
shell  fish,  has  a  foot  of  a  cylindrical  shape, 
tapering  at  the  end,  and  much  more  resembling 
in  its  form  a  tongue  than  a  foot.  In  some  bivalves 
the  dilatation  of  the  foot  is  effected  by  a  curious 
hydraulic  mechanism :  the  interior  of  the  organ 
is  formed  of  a  spongy  texture,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  which 
the  animal  has  the  power  of  injecting  into  it, 
and  of  thus  increasing  its  dimensions. 

The  foot  of  the  Mytilus  edulis,  or  common 
muscle,  can  be  advanced  to  the  distance  of  two 
inches  from  the  shell,  and  applied  to  any  fixed 
body  within  that  range.  By  attaching  the  point 
to  such  body,  and  retracting  the  fiwt,  this  animal 
drags  its  shell  towards  it ;  and  by  repeating  the 
operation  successively  on  other  points  of  the 
fixed  object,  continues  slowly  to  advance. 

This  instrument  is  of  great  use  to  such  shell- 
fish as  conceal  themselves  in  the  mud  or  sand, 
which  its  structure  is  then  peculiarly  adapted 
for  scooping  out.  The  Cardium  continually  em- 
ploys its  foot  for  this  purpose :  first  elongating  it 
and  directing  its  point  downwards,  and  insinu- 
ating it  deep  into  the  sand ;  and  next,  turning 
up  the  end,  and  fi>rming  it  into  a  hook,  by 
which,  from  the  resistance  of  the  sand,   it  is 
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fixed  in  its  position,  and  then  the  muscles  which 
usually  retract  it  are  thrown  into  action,  and  the 
whole  shell  is  alternately  raised  and  depressed, 
moring  on  the  foot  as  on  a  fulcrum.  The  effect 
of  these  exertions  is  to  drag  the  shell  dowa- 
wards.  When  the  animal  is  moderately  active 
these  movements  are  repeated  two  or  three 
times  in  a  minute.  The  apparent  pr<^ess  is 
at  first  but  small;  the  shell,  which  was  raised  on 
its.  edge  at  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  falling  back 
on  its  side  at  the  end  of  it ;  but  when  the  shell  is 
buried  so  far  as  to  be  supported  on  its  edge,  it 
advances  more  rapidly,  sinking  visibly  at  every 
stroke,  till  nothing  but  the  extremity  of  the  tube 
can  be  perceived  above  the  sand.  Mr.  Osier, 
who  has  given  us  this  account,"*^  observes  that 
the  instinct,  which  directs  the  animal  thus  to 
procure  a  shelter,  operates  at  the  earliest  period 
of  its  existence.  The  Mya  h^uncata^  when  fully 
grown,  will  not  attempt  to  burrow;  but  on 
placing  two  young  ones»  which  were  scarcely 
more  than  a  line  in  length,  and  apparently  but 
just  excluded,  on  sand,  in  a  glass  of  sea-water, 
be  found  that  they  buried  themselves  imme* 
diately. 

By  a  process  exactly  the  inverse  of  this,  that 
is,  by  doubling  up  the  foot,  and  pushing  with 
it  downwards  against  the  sand  below,  the  shell 

•  Philos.  Trans,  for  18^6,  p.  349. 
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may  be  again  made  to  rise  by  the  same  kind  of 
efforts  which  before  protruded  the  foot*  By  this 
process  of  burrowing  the  animal  is  enabled 
quickly  to  retreat  when  danger  presses:  and 
when  this  ib  past,  it  can,  with  equal  facility, 
emerge  from  its  hiding  place. 

The  Cardium  can  also  advance  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  along  the  surface  of  the  soft  earth, 
pressing  backwards  with  its  foot,  as  a  boatmaii 
impels  his  boat  onwards,  by  pushing  with  his 
{>ole  against  the  ground,  in  a  contrary  directi(m» 
It  is  likewise  by  a  similar  expedient  that  the 
Solen  forces  its  way  through  the  sand,  expand- 
ing the  end  of  its  foot  into  the  form  of  a  club. 
The  course  of  these  locomotive  bivalves  may 
readily  be  traced  on  the  sand  by  the  furrows 
which  they  plough  up  in  their  progress. 

This,  as  well  as  many  other  of  the  bivalve 
moUusca,  are  enabled  by  the  great  size  and 
flexibility  of  this  organ  to  execute  various  other 
movements,  of  which,  from  the  habitual  inacti- 
vity of  animals  of  this  class  vre  should  scarcely 
have  supposed  them  capable.  The  Tellina  i^ 
remarkable  for  the  quickness  and  agility  with 
which  it  can  spring  to  considerable  distances  by 
first  folding  the  foot  into  a  small  compass,  and 
then  suddenly  extending  it;  while  the  shell  is 
at  the  same  time  closed  with  a  loud  snap. 

The  Pinna,  or  Marine  Muscle,  when  inhabiting 
the  shores  of  tempestuous  seas,  is  furnished, 
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in  addition,  with  a  singular  apparatus  for  with- 
standing the  fury  of  the  surge,   and  securing 
itself  from  dangerous  collisions,  which  might 
easily  destroy  the  hrittle  texture  of  its  shell. 
The  object  of  this  apparatus  is  to  prepare  a 
great  number  of  threads,  which  are  fastened  at 
various  points  to  the  adjacent  rocks,  and  then 
tightly  drawn  by  the  animal ;  just  as  a  ship  is 
moored  in  a  convenient  station  to  avoid  the  buf- 
feting of  the  storm.    The  foot  of  this  bivalve  is 
cylindrical,  and  has,  connected  with  its  base,  a 
round  tendon  of  nearly  the  same  length  as  itself, 
the  office  of  which  is  to  retain  all  the  threads 
in  firm  adhesion  with  it,  and  concentrate  their 
power  on  one  point.    The  threads  themselves  are 
composed  of  a  glutinous  matter,  prepared  by  a 
particular  organ.    They  are  not  spun  by  being 
drawn  out  of  the  body  like  the  threads  of  the 
silk-worm,  or  of  the  spider,  but  they  are  cast  in 
a  mould,  when  they  harden,  and  acquire  a  cer- 
tain consistence  before  they  are  employed,    This 
mould  is  curiously  constructed ;  there  is  a  deep 
groove  which  passes  along  the  foot  from  the  root 
of  the  tendon  to  its  other  extremity ;  and  the  sides 
of  this  groove  are  formed  so  as  to  fold  and  close 
over  it,  thereby  converting  it  into  a  canal.    The 
glutinous  secretion,  which  is  poured  into  this 
canal,  dries  into  a  solid  thread ;  and  when  it  has 
acquired  sufficient  tenacity,   the    foot    is  pro^- 
truded,  and  the  thread  it  contains  is  applied  to 

VOL.  I.  o 
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the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  fixed;  its  extre* 
mity  being  carefully  attached  to  the  solid  sur^ 
face  of  that  object.  The  canal  of  the  foot  is 
then  opened  along  its  whole  length,  and  the 
thread,  which  adheres  by  its  other  extremity  to 
the  large  tendon  at  the  base  of  the  foot,  is  dis- 
engaged from  the  canal.  Lastly,  the  foot  is  re^ 
tracted,  and  the  same  operation  is  repeated. 

Thread  after  thread  is  thus  formed,  and  Bp^ 
plied  in  different  directions  around  the  shell. 
Sometimes  the  attempt  fails  in  consequence  of 
some  imperfection  in  the  thread ;  but  the  ani- 
mal, as  if  aware  of  the  importance  of  ascer- 
taining the  strength  of  each  thread,  on  which  its 
safety  depends,  tries  every  one  of  them  as  soon 
as  it  has  been  fixed,  by  swinging  itself  round,  so 
as  to  put  it  fully  on  the  stretch :  an  action  which 
probably  also  assists  in  elongating  the  thread* 
When  once  the  threads  have  been  fixed,  the 
animal  does  not  appear  to  have  the  power  of 
cutting  or  breaking  them  ofi.  The  liquid 
matter  out  of  which  they  are  formed  k  so  ex- 
ceedingly  glutinous  as  to  attach  itsdf  firmly  to 
the  smoothest  bodies.  It  is  but  slowly  produced^ 
for  it  appears  that  no  Pinna  is  capable  of  forming 
more  than  four,  or 'at  most  five  threads  in  the 
course  of  a  day  and  night.  The  threads  that 
are  formed  in  haste,  when  the  animal  is  dis- 
turbed in  its  operations,  are  more  slender  than 
those  that  are  constructed  at  its  leisure.    Beau- 
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mur,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  inte- 
resting obserrationBi  states  also  that  the  ma- 
rine muscles  possess  the  t^i^  of  forming  these 
threads  f]N>m  the  earliest  periods  of  their  ex-* 
istence ;  for  he  saw  them  practising  it,  when  the 
shells  in  which  they  were  inclosed  were  not 
larger  than  a  millet  seed."*^  In  Sicily,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  these  threads  have 
been  manufactured  into  gloves,  and  other  arti« 
cl^  which  resemble  silk. 


^  3.  Gmterapoda. 

The  MoUusca  which  inhabit  univalye  or  turbin* 
ated  shells,  belong  to  the  order  of  Gasteiopoda^ 
and  have  a  more  highly  developed  organization 
than  the  Acephala.  The  part  which  performs 
the  office  of  a  foot  is  a  broad  expansion  of 
fleshy  substance,  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
und^  surface  of  the  animal,  and  forming  a  flat 
disk,  capable  of  being  applied   to   the  plan^ 

along  which  it  moves. 
This  is  seen  in  the 
Pia«or6w  (Fig.  1 05,  d). 
In  some  species  it  is 
fashioned  into  a  pro- 

*  Memoires  de  rAcaddmie  des  Sciences :  1711,  p.  118  to  123. 
Poll  conceived  that  these  threads  are  dried  muscular  fibres ;  au 
Q^nkm  which  has  been  adopted  by  BlainviUe. 
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jecting  ridge  which  cuts  it8  way,  like  a  plough- 
share, along  the  surface  on  which  it  moyes. 
The  bands  of  muscular  fibres,  which  compose 
the  principal  part  of  its  structure,  are  short, 
and  are  interlaced  together  in  a  very  intricate 
arrangement.  All  the  columns  of  their  fibres 
terminate  at  the  surface  of  the  disk;  so  that 
when  the  animal  is  crawling  their  successive 
actions  produce  a  visible  undulatwy  motion  of 
that  surface.  The  efiect  of  these  actions  is  that 
difierent  parts  of  the  plane  on  which  it  moves 
are  laid  hold  of  in  succession,  and  each  correflk 
ponding  portion  of  the  animal  is  dragged  along, 
so  that  the  body  advances  by  a  slow  and  uni- 
form gliding  motion.  The  operation  of  this 
mechanism  may  easily  be  seen  in  a  snail,  by 
making  it  crawl  on  a  pane  of  glass,  and  viewing 
the  movement  of  its  disk  from  the  other  side  of 
the  glass:  the  regular  undulations  which  ad- 
vance in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  sd«i), 
but  with  twice  the  velocity,  present  a  curioss 
and  interesting  spectacle. 

A  mucilaginous  secretion  generally  exudes 
from  the  surface  of  the  disk,  and  tends  to  in- 
crease considerably  its  power  of  adhesion,  botli 
when  the  animal  is  crawling,  and  also  when  it 
fixes  itself  on  any  surface.  In  the  Patella^  or 
limpet,  this  adhesion  is  greatly  favoured  by  the 
conical  form  of  the  shell,  which,  having  a  cir- 
cular base,  enables  the  muscles  of  the  disk,  by 
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their  efforts  to  create  a  yacuum  underneath  it, 
to  command  the  whole  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
the  superincumbent  water,  as  well  as  of  the 
atmosphere  above  the  water.  Besides  the  mus- 
cular bands  contained  in  the  substance  of  the 
foot,  other  sets  of  fibres  are  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  protruding  or  of  retracting  the  whole 
member,  and  of  moving  it  in  different  directions. 

The  foot  of  the  Buc^num  undatuMy  qt  Whelk, 
is  capable  of  great  dilatation  by  means  of  four 
tubes,  which  open  from  the  surface  near  the 
guUet,  and  convey  into  it  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  It  may,  by  this  means,  be  distended  to 
a  size  even  greater  than  the  shell  itself;  so  that 
the  opening  which  it  forms  in  the  sand  is  large 
^Aough  to  receive  the  shell,  when  the  latter  i& 
drawn  down  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle^ 
which  are  attached  to  the  foot."*^  The  foot  of 
the  SofUaa  is  grooved,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  animal  to  lay  hold  of  the  stem^ 
and  branches  of  marine  plants,  and  advance 
along  them  by  a  gliding  motion. 

The  head  is  generally  furnished  witli  tubular 
tentacula,  which  the  animal  protrudes  for  the 
{mrpose  oi  feeling  its  way  as  it  advances,  and 
which  are  quickly  retracted,  by  the  reversion  of 
the  tube,  when  they  are  touched  or  irritated. 
This  mechanism  is  matter  of  familiar  observa- 

*  Osier,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1826,  p.  352, 
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tioD  in  the  tentacula,  or  horns,  of  the  enail  and  of 
the  slug,  which  are  terrestrial  moUilsca  belonging 
to  this  order.  The  former  of  these  has  a  turbin- 
ated shell  of  the  ordinary  structure :  the  latter, 
though  extremely  similar  in  its  internal  stmc^ 
ture  to  the  snail,  is  destitute  of  any  extenM^ 
shell ;  but  is  Aimished,  instead  of  it,  with  a  small 
internal  plate  of  cartilage,  giving  support  to 
some  of  the  vital  organs. 


^  4.  Structure  and  Fof^matian  of  the  SheUs  qf 
MoUusca. 

Th£  structure  and  formation  of  the  shdls  of  mol« 
luscous  animals  is  a  subject  of  much  interest  in 
comparative  physiology,  as  presenting  many 
beautiful  illustrations  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
inorganic  parts  of  the  living  S3rstem  are  increased 
in  their  dimensions. 

All  shells  are  composed  of  two  portions,  the 
one  conristing  of  particles  of  carbonate  ot  lime, 
the  other  having  the  character  <^  an  animal  sub* 
stance,  and  corresponding  in  its  cheid^cal  pro<^ 
perties  either  to  albumen  or  to  gelatine.  The 
mode  in  which  these  two  constituent  parts  are 
united,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  tibe  ataimal  por^ 
tion,  differ  much  in  different  kinds  of  shell ;  and 
it  is  chiefly  in  reference  to  these  circumstances 
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tliat  shells  have  been  divided  into  two  classes, 
uauiely,  the  membranous  and  porcellaneous  sheUs. 

In  shells  bekwiging  to  the  first  of  these 
classes,  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  united  with  a 
BK^nbranoi^  substance  deposited  in  layers,  which 
may  be  separated  from  one  another,  either  by 
mechanical  division  with  a  sharp  instrument,  or 
by  the  slow  actions  of  air,  water,  or  other  de- 
composing chemical  agents.  The  shells  of  the 
limpet,  of  the  oyster,  and  of  almost  all  the  larger 
bivalve  mollusca  which  reside  in  the  ocean  are 
of  this  kind.  They  are  usually  covered  with  a 
thick  outer  skin,  <Nr  epidermis;  and  their  texture 
is  of  a  coarser  grain  than  that  <^  othar  sh^ls. 

If  a  shell  of  this  description  be  inmiersed  in 
an  acid  capable  of  dissdiving  carbopate  of  lime^ 
such  as  the  muriatic  or  nitric  acids  properly 
diluted,  at  first  a  bridL  effervescence  is  pro- 
duced, but  this  soon  slackens,  and  the  carbonate 
of  lime  contained  in  the  shell  is  slowly  dissolved ; 
the  membranous  layers  being  left  entire,  and 
sufficiently  coherent  to  retain  the  figure  of  the 
shell,  but,  having  lost  the  earthy  material  which 
gave  them  hardness,  they  assume  their  natural 
form  of  soft  and  flexible  plates. 

Many  m^nbranous  shells  exhibit,  on  several 
parts  of  their  internal  surface,  a  glistening,  sil- 
very, or  iridescent  appearance."*^    This  appear- 

•  Examples  of  this  nacreous  structure,  as  it  is  termed,  occur 
in  the  shells  of  the  HeUiotis,  or  Sea-ear,  aad  of  the  Anodon,  or 
fresh  water  muscle. 
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ance  is  caused  by  the  peculiar  thinness,  transpa- 
rency, and  regularity  of  arrangement  of  the  outer 
layers  of  the  membrane,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime,  enter  into 
the  formation  of  that  part  of  the  surfiEice  of  the 
shell.     The  surface,  which  has  thus  acquired  a 
pearly  lustre,  was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  pe- 
culiar substance,  and  was  dignified  with  the  ap^ 
pellation  of  mother  of  pearly  from  the  notion  that 
was  entertained  of  its  being  the  material  of  which 
pearls  are  formed.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  pearls 
are  actually  composed  of  the  same  materials,  and 
have  the  same  laminated  structure  as  the  mem-- 
branous  shells ;  being  formed  by  very  thin  con- 
centric plates  of  membrane  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  disposed  alternately,  and  often  surrounding 
a  central  body,  or  nucleus: 
but  Sir  David  Brewster  has 
satisfactorily  shown  that  the 
iridescent    colours    exhibited 
by  these  surfaces  are  wholly 
the    eflTect    of    the    parallel 
grooves  consequent  upon  the 
regularity  of  arrangement  in 
the     successive     deposits    of 
shell.*   The  appearance  of  these  grooves  or  striae 
when  highly  magnified  is  shown  in  Fig.  106.t 

♦  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1814,  p.  397. 

t  See  also  a  paper  on- this  subject  by  Herschel  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal,  ii.  114,  from  which  the  annexed 
fii^ure  is  taken. 
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This  iridescent  property  may  be  communicated 
to  shell  lac,  sealing  wax,  gum  Arabic,  balsam  of 
Tolu,  or  fusible  metal,  by  taking  an  accurate  cast 
or  impression  of  the  surface  of  mother  of  pearl 
with  any  one  of  these  substances.* 

Porcellaneous  shdls  have  a  more  uniform  and 
compact  texture  than  those  of  the  former  class. 
The  animal  matt»  which  unites  the  carbonate 
of  lime  is  less  in  quantity  and  not  so  evidently 
disposed  in  layers ;  but  it  is  more  equally  blended 
with  the  earthy  particles,  with  respect  to  which 
it  ai^pears  to  perform  the  office  of  a  c^ent^ 
binding  them  strongly  together,  although  it  has 
of  itself  but  little  cohesive  strength.  The  Cjfprma 
and  the  Volute  are  examples  of  porcellaneous 
shells. 

In  shells  of  this  kind  the  carbonate  of  lime 
assumes  more  or  less  of  a  crystalline  arrange- 
Himit;  the  minute  crystals  being  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  rhombs,  and  sometimes  in  that  o£ 
prisms.  In  the  former  case  they  are  composed 
of  three  distinct  layers,  as  may  be  seen  by 
making  sections  of  any  of  the  spiral  univalve 
shells,  or  simply  by  breaking  them  in  various 

*  When  thMe  sbelb  decay  and  fall  to  pieces,  they  separate 
inio  numerous  thin  scales  of  a  pearly  lustre.  The  fine  scales  thus 
obtained  from  the  Placuna^  or  window  oyster,  are  employed  by 
the  Chinese  in  their  water-colour  drawings  to  produce  the  effect 
of  silver.  Some  of  this  powder  has  been  brought  to  England 
and  used  for  this  purpose.    See  Gray,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1833. 
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directions.    Each  layer  is  composed  of  very  ttun 
plates,  marked  by  oblique  lines, 
which  show  the  direction  of  the 
crystalline  fibres.*    The  direc- 
tion of  the  layers  and  fibres  is 
also  rendered  manifest  by  the 
planes  of  cleavage,  when  they 
are  broken  into  fragments*  The 
plates  of  the  outer  and  inner 
layers  are  always  directed  from 
the  apex  of  the  cone  to  its  base,  so  as  to  foAow 
the  direction  of  the  spire  :  while,  on  the  contrary, 
those  of  the  intermediate  plate  form  concentric 
rings  round  the  cone  parallel  to  its  base.    Thus 
the  fibres  of  each  layer  are  at  right  angles  to 
those  of  the  layer  which  is  contiguous  to  it ;  an 
arrangement  admirably  calculated    for   giving 
strength  to  the  shell,  by  opposing  a  considerable 
cohesive  resistance  to  all  forces  tending  to  break 
it,  in  whatever  direction  they  may  be  applied^* 
We  here  find  that  a  principle,  which  has  only  of 
late  years  been  recognised  and  applied  to  the 

*  These  lines  are  shown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  107,  which  re* 
presents  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  shell  of  this  kind.  A  is  the 
outer  layer,  of  which  the  fibres  pass  obliquely  downwards.  B  is 
the  middle  layer,  haviitg  fibres  pkced  at  right  an^es  with'  the 
former.  C  is  the  third,  or  inner,  layer,  the  fibres  of  which  hare 
a  direction  similar  to  the  outer  layer.  Within  this  layer  there  is 
frequently  found  a  deposit  of  a  hard,  transparent,  and  apparendy 
homogeneous  calcareous  material,  D.  Of  this  latter  substance  I 
shall  afterwards  hare  occasion  to  speak« 
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biulding  of  ship&,  namely,  that  of  the  diagonal 
arrangement  of  the  frame-work,  and  the  oblique 
position  of  the  timbers,  is  identical  vnth  that 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  creation,  has  been 
acted  upon  by  nature  in  the  construction  of 
shells. 

'  When  the  form  of  the  crystals  is  prismatic, 
the  fibres  aire  short,  their  direction  is  parpen* 
dicukur  to  the  surface,  and  the  prinns  are  geile<- 
rally  hexi^onal.  This  structure  is  observable 
in  ^  Teredo  gigantea  from  Sumatra,*  and  also 
in  many  bivalves,  such  as  those  belonging  to  the 
g^iara  Avicula  and  Pinna. 

When  poi*cellaneous  shells  are  subj^sted  to 
the  solvent  actk>n  of  acids,  the  imimal  matter  in 
their  composition  offering  but  little  resistance, 
there  is  a  considerable  and  long  continued  efier- 
▼escence.  The  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
proceeds  rapidly,  in  ccmsequence  of  the  speedy 
disintegration  of  the  animal  substance,  which  is 
farokmi  up,  and  partly  dissolved.  The  remainder 
is  reduced  to  minute  fragments,  which  subside 
in  the  form  of  flakes  or  scales  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fluid.  P(di  has  giv^i  a  minute  and  elaborate 
description  of  the  appearances  of  these  fiagments 
«f  n^mbrane,  when  seen  under  the  mioroscope.t 

*  In  this  shell  the  crystalline  appearance  is  so  perfect,  that 
when  some  (ragments  were  sent  to  England,  they  were  mistaken 
for  a  mineral  {froduetion.    Hbme ;  Leetares,  I.  53. 

t  See  his  folio  work  on  the  Testacea  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
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The  differ^ice  between  the  textures  of  these 
two  kinds  of  shell  is  further  fllustrated  by  the 
impressioD  made  upon  them  by  fire«  Porcel- 
laneous shells,  when  exposckl  to  a  red  heat,  give 
out  neither  smell  nor  smoke :  they  lose  indeed 
their  colour,  but  retain  their  figure  unalteredc 
Membranous  shells,  on  the  contrary,  emit  a 
strong  fetid  odour,  and  beccmie  black ;  aft» 
which  the  plates  separate,  and  the  structure  £iUt 
to  pieces. 

This  variety  in  the  composition  and  structure 
of  different  kinds  of  shell  is  accompanied  by 
corresponding  modifications  of  then:  mechanical 
fHTop^rties.  The  toughness  of  the  fibrous  basis 
of  membranous  shells  imparts  to  them  greater 
strength  than  is  possessed  by  the  porcellaneous 
shells,  which^  in  consequence  of  the  tenuity  fuid 
uniform  intermixture  of  the  animal  cement  with 
the  calcareous  particles,  present  a  harder  and 
more  transparent,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
brittle  compound.  It  is  these  qualities,  tog^ber 
with  their  smooth  enamelled  surface,  often  beau* 
tifuUy  variegated  with  brilliant  colours,  and  pre* 
senting  altogether  a  close  resemblance  to  porce* 
lain,  that  have  procured  them  the  name  they  bear. 

When  the  transparency  and  brittfeness  of  tiieae 
shells  are  very  great,  they  have  been  considered 
as  forming  another  class,  and  they  have  been 
termed  Vitreous  shells^  from  their  making  a  nearer 
approach  to  glass.    Some -shells  present  interme- 
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diate  textures  between  the  membranous  and  the 
porcellaneous. 

All  those  surfaces  of  the  shell  on  its  outer  side 
which  are  not  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the 
animal,  are  originally  covered  with  an  qiider* 
mis:*  which,  however,  is  frequently  rubbed  off 
by  friction. 

The  process  employed  by  nature. for  the  for- 
mation and  enlargement  of  the  shells  of  the 
mollusca  was  very  imperfectly  understood  prior 
to  the  investigations  of  Reaumur,  who  may  be 
considered  as  having  laid  the  first  solid  founda- 
tions of  the  theory  of  this  branch  of  comparative 
physiology.f  His  experimental  inquiries  have, 
fully  established  the  two  following  general  facts: 
first,  that  the  growth  of  a  shell  is  simply  the 
result  of  successive  additions  made  to  its  sur&ce ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  materials  constituting 
each  layer,  so  added,  are  furnished  by  the  or- 
ganized fleshy  substance,  which  he  termed  the 
skin  of  the  animal,  but  which  is  now  known  by 
the  name  of  the  mantle^  and  not  by  any  vessels 
or  other  kind  of  organization  belonging  to  the 
shell  itself. 

If  a  portion  of  the  shell  of  a  living  snail,  for 
instance,  be  removed,  which  can  be  done  without 
injury  to  the  animal,  since  it  adheres  to  the  flesh 

•  This  membrane  has  been  termed  the  Periostracum. 
t  M^moires  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences,  1709,  p.  367,  and 
1716,  p.  303. 
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only  in  one  point,  there  is  Ibnned,  in  the  coqive 
of  tw^ity-four  hours,  a  fine  pellicle,  raMmblii^  n 
spider's  web,  which  is  extended  across  the  vacant 
space,  and  constitutes  the  first  stratum  of  the 
new  shell.  This  web,  in  a  few  days,  is  found  to 
have  increased  in  thickness,  by  the  addition  of 
other  layers  to  its  inner  surface ;  and  this  prcH^ess 
goes  on  until,  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  the 
new  portion  of  shell  has  acquired  nearly  the  same 
thickness  as  that  which  it  has  replaced.  Its 
situation,  however,  is  not  exactly  the  same,  for  it 
is  beneath  the  level  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
shell.  The  fractured  edges  of  the  latter  remain 
unaltered,  and  have  evidently  no  share  in  the 
formation  of  the  new  shell,  of  which  the  materiala 
have  been  supplied  exclusively  by  the  mantle. 
This  Reaumur  proved  by  in^xxlucing  through 
the  aperture  a  piece  of  leather  underneath  the 
brd^en  edges,  all  round  their  circumference^  so 
as  to  lie  between  the  old  shell  and  the  mantle : 
the  result  was  that  no  shell  was  formed  on  the 
outside  of  the  leather ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  inner  side  was  lined  with  shell. 

The  calcareous  matter  which  exudes  &om  the 
mantle  in  this  process  is  at  first  fluid  and  ghiti- 
nous  ;  but  it  soon  hardens,  and  consolidates  into 
the  dense  substance  of  the  shell.  The  particles 
of  carbonate  of  lime  are  either  agglutinated 
together  by  a  liquid  animal  cement,  which  unites 
them  into  a  dense  and  hard  substance,  resem^ 
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bling  porcelain ;  or  they  are  deposited  in  a  bed 
of  membranous  texture,  haying  already  the  pro* 
perties  of  a  solid  and  elastic  plate.  This  explains 
tlie  laminated  structure  possessed  by  many  shells 
of  this  class,  such  as  that  of  the  oyster,  of  which 
the  layers  are  easily  separable,  being  merely 
agglutinated  together  like  the  cmnponent  leaves 
of  a  sheet  of  pasteboard. 

It  has  long  been  the  prevailing  opinion  amcmg 
naturalists  that  no  portion  of  a  shell  which  has 
been  once  deposited,  and  has  become  consoli* 
dated,  is  capable  of  afterwards  undergoing  any 
alteration  by  the  powers  of  the  animal  that 
formed  it.  Very  conclusive  evidence  has,  in  my 
opinion,  been  adduced  against  the  truth  of  this 
theory,  by  Mr.  Gray,  in  a  paper  lately  read  to 
the  Royal  Society.  From  a  variety  of  facts,  it 
appears  certain  that  on  some  occasions  the  mol* 
luscous  animal  eflfects  the  removal  of  large  por- 
tions of  its  shell,  when  they  interfere  with  its 
own  growth,  or  are  otherwise  productive  of  in* 
convenience.  We  should  at  the  same  time  rcr 
gard  these  cases  in  the  light  of  exceptions  to  the 
ordinary  rule  that  a  portion  of  diell  once  formed 
remains  ever  after  unchanged,  while  it  continnfii 
to  be  connected  with  the  animal  which  produced 
it.  In  a  general  way,  indeed,  we  may  consider 
the  connexion  between  the  animal  and  the  shell 
as  mechanical,  rather  than  vital ;  and  the  shell 
itself  as  an  extraneous  inorganic  body,  forming 
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no  part  of  the  living  system  :  for  whatever  share 
of  vitaUty  it  may  have  possessed  at  the  moment 
of  its  deposition,  all  trace  of  that  property  is 
soon  lost.    Accordingly  we  find  that  the  holes 
made  in  shells  by  parasitic  worms  are  never 
filled  up,  nor  the  apertures  of  the  cavities  so 
made  covered  over,  unless  the  living  flesh  of  the 
animal  be  wounded ;  in,  which  case  an  exuda- 
tion of  calcareous  matter  takes    place,  and   a 
pearly  deposit  is  produced.    The  worn  edges  of 
shells,  and  the  fractures,   and  other  accidents 
which  befall  them,  are  never  repaired,  except  as 
far  as  such  repairs  can  be  made  by  the  addition 
of  materials  from  the  secreting  surfaces  of  the 
mantle.     It  is  found  that  shells  may  be  impreg- 
nated with  poisonous  metallic  salts,  such  as  those 
of  copper,  without  any  detriment  to  the  animals 
they  enclose. 

The  power  of  secreting  the  materials  of  shell 
does  not  usually  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  mantle,  but  is  generally  confined  to 
the  parts  near  the  margin,  composing  what  is 
termed  the  collar.  The  calcareous  substance  is 
always  poured  out  underneath  the  epidermis,* 
that  is,  between  this  outermost  layer  <^  integu* 


*  Mr.  Gray  considers  the  external  m^nbrane  of  the  shell,  or 
epidermis,  as  formed  by  the  outer  edge  of  the  plates  of  animal 
substance,  which  have  scarcely  any  calcareous  matter  in  their 
composition,  and  which  are  soldered  together  into  a  membranous 
coat. 
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mepty  and  the  subjacent  corium,  which  is  incor- 
porated with  the  mantle,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  forming  one  and  the  same  organ.* 

The  shape  of  the  shell  depends  altogether  on 
the  extent  and  particular  form  and  position  of 
the  secreting  organ.  The  animal,  on  its  exclu- 
sion from  the  ^g,  has  already  a  small  portion  of 
shell  formed.  The  simplest  case  is  that  in 
which  this  rudiment  of  shell  is  a  concave  disk. 
We  may  conceive  the  animal,  covered  by  its 
mantle,  to  ex,pand  the  border  of  this.oigan^  and 
extend  it  beyond  the  edge  of  the  shell,  where  it 
thei^  forms  a  new  layer  of  shell ;  and  this  new 
Ig^yer,  being  applied  to  the  inner  or  concave  sur- 
face of  the  original  shell,  will,  of  course,  extend 
a  little,  way  beyond  its  circumference.  The 
same  happens  with  the  succeeding  layers,  each 
of  which  being  larger  than  the  one  which  has 
I^FQceded  it,  projects  in  a  circle  beyond  it ;  and 
the  whole  series  of  these  conical  layers,  of  in- 
creasing diameters,  forms  a  compound  cone,  of 
which  the  outer  surface  exhibits  transverse  lines, 
showing  the  successive  additions  made  to  the 

*  A  secreting  power  is  also,  in  some  instances  possessed  by 
tbe  fool,  as  is  exemplified  in  some  of  the  gasteropoda,  where  it 
forms  an  operculum,  or  calcareous  covering  to  the  mouth  of  the 
shell.  Mr.  Gray  also  ascertained  that  in  the  Cymhia^  the  Oliva, 
and  die  AncillaruB^  shell  is  deposited,  and  most  probably  se- 
creted by  the  upper  surface  of  the  foot,  which  is  very  large,  and 
not  by  the  mande,  which  is  small,  and  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  mouth. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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shell  in  the  progress  of  its  increase.  The  Pa- 
tella,  or  limpet,  is  an  example  of  this  form  of 
structure. 

But  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  mollusca 
which  inhabit  univalve  shells,  the  formation  and 
deposition  of  the  earthy  material  does  not  pro- 
ceed equally  on  all  sides,  as  happens  in  the  pa- 
tella. If  the  increase  take  place  in  front  only, 
that  is,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  mantle,  the  con- 
tinual deflexion  thence  arising  necessarily  gives 
the  shell  a  spiral  form,  the  coils  being  simply 
in  one  plane.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Planorbis^ 
(Fig.  105)  the  Spit^ula  and  the  Nautilus.  Most 
commonly,  however,  as  in  the  Buccinum^  and 
Achatinaj  (Fig.  108)  the  deposit  of  shell  takes 
place  laterally,  and  more  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other ;  hence  the  coils  produced  descend  as  they 
advance,  giving  rise  to  a  curve,  which  is  continu- 
ally changing  its  plane,  being  converted  from  a 


spiral  to  a  helix^  a  term  of  Geometry  borrowed 
from  the  Latin  name  of  the  common  snail,  which. 
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as  is  well  known,  has  a  shell  of  this  fonn.  Fig. 
108,  which  represents  the  shell  of  the  Achatina 
zebra^  and  of  which  Fig.  109  shows  a  lon^tudi- 
nal  section,  may  serve  as  an  example  of  a  shell 
of  this  kind.  The  axis  of  reroluticm  is  termed 
the  Columella,  and  the  turns  of  the  spiral  cur^  de*^ 
nominated  whorls.  In  ccHiseqiience  of  the  situa-^ 
tion  of  the  heart  and  great  blood-yessds  lela-^ 
tiyely  to  the  shell,  the  left  side  of  the.  mantle  is 
more  actire  than  the  right  side,  so  that  the  lateral 
turns  are  made  in  the  cont3»ry  direction,  that  is, 
towards  the  right.*  There  are  a  few  species^ 
however,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  heart 
being  placed  on  the  right  side,  the  turns  of  the 
i^iral  are  made  to  the  left.  Such  shells  hare 
been  termed  sinistral,  or  reversed  shells:  but  this 
left-handed  convolution  seldom  occurs  among  the 
shells  of  land  or  fresh-water  moUusca.     . 

It  results  from  this  mode  of  formalicm  that  the 
apex  both  of  the  simple  and  of  the  spiral  cone  is 
the  part  which  was  formed  the  earliest,  and  which 
protected  the  young  animal  at  the  moment  of  its 
exclusion  ftom  the  egg.  This  portion  may  gene- 
mlly  be  dis^gui^ed  by  its  colour  and  i^pear- 
ance  £r<Hn  that  which  is  afterwards  formedl  The 
succeeding  turns  made  by  the  shell  in  the  pro- 
gress of  its  growth,  enlarging  in  diamet^  as  they 

♦  The  terms  right  and  left  have  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
animal  when  resting  on  its  foot ;  the  liead  being  of  course  in  flront. 
S^  Oiay,  Zool.  Journal,  i.  207. 
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deBcend  from  the  apex»  form  by  degreei^  a  wider 
base.  During  tbe  growth  of  the  animaU  as  the 
body  extends  towards  the  mouth  o£  the  shelU  its 
posteriw  end  often  quits  the  first  turn  of  the  spire, 
and  occupies  a  sitaiation  different  firom  that  which 
it  had  originally.  In  these  cases  the  cavity  at 
the  apex  of  the  epire  is  filled  up  with  solid  cal- 
careous matter  of  a  hardness  not  inferior  to  that 
of  marble. 

Such  is  the  general  form  of  turbinated  shells* 
It  sometimes  happens,  howeyer,  as  in  the  dmmf 
that  the  iq^r  surface  of  the  spiral  scarcely  de- 
scends below  the  level  of  the  original  pc^on  of 
the  shell,  which  in  the  former  disposition  of  itd 
parts  would  have  been  the  apex :  while  the 
lower  portions  of  the  spiral  turns  shoot  down- 
wards so  as  to  form  a  pointed  process ;  thus  the 
whole  is  still  a  cone,  but  reversed  from  the 
fimner,  the  part  last  formed  being  the  outer 
surface  of  the  cone  and  the  circumference  of 
the  apparent  base,  or  flat  surface,  of  whidi  the 
central  part  is  the  one  fijrst  formed. 

Various  causes  may  occur  to  disturb  the  regu*- 
larity  of  the  process  of  deposition,  by  which  the 
shell  is  enlarged  in  its  dimensions :  at  one  time 
accelerating,  and  at  another  retarding,  or  totally 
arresting  its  growth.  These  inrc^larities  are 
productive  of  corresponding  inequalities  in  the 
surfiu^e  of  the  shell,  such  as  transverse  lines,  or 
striae.     Whenever  an  exuberance  of  materials 
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bas  led  to  a  sadden  expattttim  of  growth,  which 
has  agam  soon  subsided,  a  projectiDg  ridge  is 
produced  in  the  direction  of  the  maigin  of  the 
mantle  at  the  time  this  happens.  This  change 
generally  recurs  at  regular  periods,  so  that  these 
ridges,  or  ribs,  as  they  are  often  called,  succeed 
one  another  at  equal  distances  along  the  courtt 
of  the  spiral  turns. 

It  not  unfrequendy  happens,  that  at  dxffereot 
periods,  a  sudden  devdiopema3t  takes  [dace  in 
particular  parts  of  the  mantle,  which  become  in 
consequence  rajHdly  enlarged,  shooting  out  into 
long  slender  processes.  Every  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  these  processes  has  the  powCT  of  secreting 
and  forming  shell,  so  that  the  portion  of  shell 
they  construct,  being  consolidated  around  each 
fleshy  process,  must  necessarily  have  at  first  the 
shape  of  a  tube  closed  at  the  extremity.  As 
fVesh  deposits  are  made  by  the  secreting  sur- 
fece,  which  are  in  the  interior  of  the  tube,  the 
internal  space  is  gradually  filled  up  by  these 
deposits ;  the  ptocess  of  the  mantle  retiring  to 
make  way  for  their  advance  towards  the  axis  of 
the  tube.  In  the  course  of  time,  every  part  of 
the  cavity  is  obliterated,  the  process  of  the  i^ll 
becoming  entirely  solid.  Such  is  the  origin  of 
die  many  curious  projecting  cones  or  spines 
which  several  shells  exhibit,  and  which  have 
arisen  periodically  during  their  growth  from 
their  outer  sur&ce.     In  the  Murex  these  pro- 
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oawes  are  often  exceedingly  nnmeroos,  and  ooeur 
at  regular  mtenrate,  frequently  shooting  out  into 
▼arious  anonalotts  fmms.  In  many  shells  of 
the  genus  Strmnbus  these  spines  are  of  great 
length,  and  are  arranged  round  the  circumfe* 
imce  of  the  base,  being  at  first  tnbular,  and 
afterwards  solid,  according  to  ^e  perked  of 
growth.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  Pterocera 
Mcarpio  (Lamarck)  of  which  Fig.  110  shows  the 
early,  and  Fig.  Ill  the  later  pmod  of  growth. 

110  '"  112  -  - 


A  limit  has  been  assigned  by  nature  to  the 
growth  of  molluscous  animals,  and  to  the  shells 
which  they  form :  and  there  is  a  certain  epoch 
of  their  existence,  when  considerable  changes 
take  place  in  the  disposition  of  the  mantle, 
and  in  its  powers  of  secrietion.  Often  we  find 
it  suddenly  expanding  into  a  broad  surface, 
adding  to  the  shell  what  may  be  termed  a  large 
lip.    Sometimes  no  sooner  has  this  been  accom-: 
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piished  than  the  same  part  again  shrinks,  and 
the  mantle  retires  a  little  way  within  the  shell, 
still  continning  to  deposit  calcareous  layers, 
which  gire  greater  thickness  to  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  shell :  and  at  the  same  time  narrow 
its  apartnre,  and  materially  alter  its  general 
shape  and  aspect.  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
shdls  of  the  yoong  and  of  the  old  individuals  of 
the  same. species  are  very  different,  and  would 
not  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  same  tribe 
of  moUusca.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with 
the  shell  of  the  Cypr€Ba,  or  Cowrie,  which  in  the 
early  stage  of  its  growth,  (Fig.  112)  has  the 
ordinary  form  of  an  oblong  turbinated  shell: 
but  from  the  process  just  described  taking  place 
nt  a  certain  period,  the  mouth  of  the  shell  (as 
diown  in  Fig.  113),  becomes  exceedin^y  nar- 
row, and  the  edges  of  the  aperture  are  marked 
by  indentations,  moulded  on  corresponding  pro- 
cesses of  the  mantle.*  But  in  this  instance  the 
change  does  not  stop  here;  for  both  edges  of  the 
mantle  next  take  a  wider  expansion,  turning 
oyer  the  outer  surface  of  the  shell,  and  passing 
on  till  they  meet  at  the  upper  convex  part,  or 
back  of  the  shell,  forming  what  has  been  termed 
the  dorsal  line.    They  deposit,  as  they  proceed, 

^  Similar  changes  occur  in  the  shells  of  the  Ovula  (spindles), 
Erato  (tear-shells),  and  Marginellay  (dates).  Gray,  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1833, 
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a  dense  and  highly  polished  porcellaneoud  shell, 

beautifnlly  yari^ated  with  coloured  spots,  which 

correspond  exactly  with  the  coloured  parts  of 

the  mantle  that  deposits  them.    This  new  pkte 

of  shell  completely  envelopes 

the  original  shell,  giTing  it  a 

new  covering,  and  disguisiiig 

its  former  character.    A  trans- 

K    verse   section  (Fig.    114)   at 

1/    once  shows  the  real  steps  by 

which    these    changes    have 

taken  place.* 

Changes  equally  remarkable  are  observed  to 

occur  in  the  interior  of  the  shell  at  different 

stages  of  its  growth.    On  the  inner  surface  of 

the  Mitra,  the  Volute,  and  other  shdls  of  a  similar 

kind,  there  is  deposited  a  layer  of  a  hard  semi^ 

transparent  cailcareous  material,  having  a  vitreoUB 

appearance.!    The  thickness  of  the  layer,  which 

thus  lines  the  cavity  of  the  shell,  is  greater  as  it 

approaches  the  apex;   and  where  the  spire  is 

*  According  to  Braguiere,  there  is  reason  to  beliere  that  the 
animal  of  the  Cypraa  after  having  completed  its  shell,  in  the 
manner  above  described,  still  continuing  to  grow,  and  being 
incommoded  for  want  of  space,  quits  its  shell  altogether,  and 
sets  about  forming  a  new  one,  better  suited  to  its  enlarged 
dimensions.  It  is  stated  also  that  the  same  individual  is  even 
capable  of  forming  in  succession  several  shells.  Blainville, 
however,  considers  it  impossible  that  the  living  animal  can  ever 
qui^  its  shell.      Malacologie,  p.  94. 

t  This  is  the  substance  represented  at  d.  Fig.  107,  p.  234. 
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mudi  etongtttedy  or  turritedy  as  it  is  called,*  this 
deposition  ^itirely  fills  the  upper  part,  which,  in 
the  eariy  condition  of  the  shell,  was  a  hollow 
space  with  thin  sides.  The  purpose  answered 
by  this  d^K>sit  is  evidently  to  give  solidity  and 
strength  to  a  part  which,  by  remaining  in  its 
original  state,  would  have  been  extremely  liable 
to  be  broken  off  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 

In  other  cases  a  diflEerent  expedient  is  adopted. 
The  animal,  instead  of  fortifying  the  interior  of 
the  apex  by  a  lining  oi  hard  shell,  suddenly 
withdraws  its  body  from  that  part,  and  builds  a 
new  wall  w  partition  across  the  cavity,  so  as  to 
protect  the  sur&ce  thus  withdrawn.  That  por- 
tion of  the  shell,  which  is  thus  abandoned,  being 
very  thin  and  brittle,  and  having  no  suppwt  in- 
ternally, soon  breaks  <^,  leaving  what  is  termed 
a  dewlUted  shell ;  examples  of  this  occur  in  the 
Cerithium  decoUatum^  the  BnUmus  decoUatuSy 
&c.  The  young  of  the  genus  Magilus  has  a 
very  thin  cdiell  of  a,  crystalline  texture;  but 
when  it  has  attained  its  full  size,  and  has  formed 
for  itself  a  lodgment  in  a  coral,  it  fills  up  the 
cavity  of  the  shell  with  a  glassy  deposit,  leaving 
only  a  small  conical  space  for  its  body ;  and  it 
continues  to  accumulate  layers  of  this  material, 
so  as  to  maintain  its  body  at  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  coral  to  which  it  is  attached,  until  the 

*  As  in  the  genera  Turritella,  Terebruy  Ceriihiumy  and  FaS" 
ciolaria. 
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original  shdi  is  quite  buried  iu  this  vitreous  sub* 
stance. 

The  forms  of  the  Cane  and  Olive  sheUs  are  sudi 
as  to  allow  but  a  small  space  for  the  convolutioiis 
of  the  body  of  the  animal,  which  accordingly 
becomes,  in  the  jMrogrefls  of  its  ^argement,  exr 
cessirely  cramped*  In  otA&t  to  obtain  more 
space,  and  at  the  same  time  lighten  the  shell, 
the  whole  of  the  two  exterior  layers  of  the  inner 
whorls  of  the  shell  are  removed,  leaving  only 
the  interior  layer,  which  is  consequently  very 
thin  when  compared  with  the  other  whorl,  that 
envelopes  the  whole,  and  which,  retaining  its 
original  thickness,'  is  of  sufficient  strength  to 
give  full  protection  to  the  animal.  That  this 
change  has  actually  been  effected  is  very  diB- 
tinctly  seen  in  the  Canus  (Fig.  11531  by  eacamiomg 
a  veMieal  section  of  that  sh^ll,  as  is  repre^ 
rented  in  Fig.  116.     All  the  inner  partitions  of 

U5  U6  U7 


the  cavity  thus  laid  open  are  found  to  be  ex- 
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tiremely  thin  and  transparent,  and  to  consist 
only  of  the  innermost  lamina  of  the  original 
shell ;  as  will  appear  on  tracing  them  up  to  that 
outar  porti<m  of  the  section  b  b,  which  lies  on 
each,  side  of  the  proper  apex  of  the  shell,  and 
winch  Ibrms  the  apparent  base.  The  lines  on 
this  part  of  the  section  indicate  the  thickness 
which  each  successire  whorl  had  originally,  and 
whai  it  was  itself  the  out^most  whorl.  The 
section  also  shows  the  vitreous  det>osit  which 
lines  the  upper  parts  of  the  cavity,  and  which 
cxMnpletdy  fills  up  the  smaller  turns  of  the  spire^ 
near  the  apex.* 

There  are,  indeed,  instances  ainong  shells  of 
the  total  removal  of  the  interior  whorls.  This  is 
found  to  occur  in  that  of  the  genus  Auricuhi 
which  are  molluscous  animals,  respiring  by  means 
of  pulmonary  oigans.  In  the  young  shell  of  this 
tribe,  the  partitions  which  separate  the  cavities 
of  the  whorls  are  incomplete,  and  twine  parallel 
to  each  other ;  but  they  wholly  disappear  as  the 
animal  approaches  to  maturity.  In  other  casesj 
the  animal  is  found  to  remove  exterior  pcnrtiona 
of  shell  formerly  deposited,  when  they  lie  in 
the  way  of  its  farther  growth,  and  when  the  mouth 
of  the  spire  is  advancing  over  the  irregular  sur- 

/  Fig.  117,  which  is  a  transyerae  section  of  the  same  shell, 
shows  the  spiral  convolutions,  and  the  comparative  thinness  of 
^  inner  portions.  It  abo  forms  a  stnking  contrast  with  a  si- 
mflar  section  of  the  Cypreea,  Fig.  1 U. 
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face  of  the  preceding  whorls.  Th^B  we  often 
find  that  the  ridges,  ribs,  or  processes  wKich  had 
been  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  shdls  of 
the  Triton^  Murexy  &c.  are  removed  to  mak^ 
way  for  the  succeeding  turn  of  the  spire.  In 
other  cases,  however,  no  such  power  of  destroying 
portions  of  shell  previously  deposited  seems  to 
exist;  and  each  successive  whorl  is  moulded 
upon  the  one  which  it  covers. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  some  mollusca 
have  the  means  of  excavating  the  shells  of  other 
animals  on  which  they  may  choose  to  fix,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  convenient  lodgement 
for  themselves.  The  Pileopsis  (or  fool's  cap)  has 
this  faculty  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  and  it  is 
also  met  with  occasionally  in  Siphonartte  and 
PatelUe.  The  common  Patella^  or  limpet  of  our 
own  coasts,  often,  indeed,  forms  for  itself,  by 
some  unknown  process,  a  deep  cavity  out  of  a 
calcareous  rock. 

When  the  animal  which  inhabits  a  spiral  shell 
retires  within  it,  the  only  part  of  its  body  that  is 
exposed  to  injury  is  that  which  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  shell.  With  a  view  to  its  protec- 
tion, it  constructs,  in  many  instances,  a  separate 
plate  of  shell,  adapted  to  the  aperture,  and  deno* 
minated  an  Operculum.  This  piece  is  constructed 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  the  rest  of 
the  shell  is  formed ;  that  is,  by  the  deposition  of 
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suecefleiye  layers  <m  the  internal  surface,  some^ 
times  in  an  annular,  and  sometimes  in  a  spiral 
form.  If  an  operculimi  were  to  be  constructed 
of  a  considerable  size,  and  were  connected  to 
the  shell  itself  by  a  regular  hinge,  it  would  be 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  yalye. 
Here,  therefore,  we  perceive,  as  was  remarked 
by  Adanson^  a  connecting  link  between  the 
univalye  and  the  biyalve  testacea.  A  Clausium 
is  another  kind  of  coyering,  serying  also  for  pro^ 
tection,  and  consisting  of  a  thin  spiral  plate  of 
^hell,  attached  to  the  columella  by  an  elastic 
^pring»  by  which  the  plate  is  retracted  when  the 
animdl  retires  into  its  shell.  It  thus  corresponds 
exactly  in  its  office  to  a  door,  opening  and  closing 
the  entrance  as  occasion  requires.  An  Epi-^ 
phrug^na  is  a  partition  of  a  membranous  or  cal- 
careous nature,  constructed  merely  for  temporary 
use.  It  is  employed  for  closing  the  aperture  of 
the  shell  during  certain  periods 
only,  such  as  the  winter  sea(jk)n, 
or  a  long  continued  drought. 
Fig.  118  exhibits  the  lines  which 
appear  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
epiphragma^of  the  Helixpomatia^ 
or  garden  snail,  and  which  in-r 
dicate  the  succession  of  deposits 
by  which  it  has  been  formed* 
It  is  remarkable  in  h«w  short  a  time  this 
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species  of  Helix  will  construct  th&  coyering:, 
when  circumstances  occur  to  urge  its  completion. 
On  the  approach  of  winter,  the  animal  prepares 
itself  for  pasiung  that  seas<m  in  a  state  of  tor-i 
pidity,  first,  by  choosing  a  safe  retreat;  and 
next  by  retiring  completely  within  its  shell,  and 
then  barricading  its  entrance  by  consb-ucting 
the  epiphragma  just  described,  and  of  which  the 
outer  surface  is  represented  in  Fig.  119.  Having 
limned  this  first  barrier,  the  animal  afterwards 
constructs  a  second,  of  a  membranous  nature, 
situated  more  intemaUy  than  die  first,  and  at  a 
litde  distance  firom  it.  If  at  any  other  season, 
while  the  snail  is  in  full  vigour,  the  experim^it 
be  made  of  surrounding  it  with  a  freezing  mix- 
ture, it  will  immediately  set  about  constructing 
a  covering  for  its  protection  c^ainst  the  cold; 
and  it  works  with  such  diligence,  that  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  two,  it  will  have  completed 
its  task,  and  formed  an  entire  epiphragma.* 
When  the  genial  warmth  of  returning  spring  has 
penetrated  into  the  abode  of  the  snail,  the  animal 
prepares  for  emerging  firom  its  prison,  by  se- 
creting a  small  quantity  of  a  mucous  fluid,  which 
loosens  the  adhesion  that  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  epiphragma  and  the  »des  of  the  aper- 
ture ;  and  the  former  is,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
foot  of  the  snaO,  thrown  ofi.    The  whole  of  this 

*  Gray,  Zoological  Journal,  i.  214. 
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^ocess  of  constructiini  has  to  be  renewed^  ou  every 
occasion  when  another  covering  is  required.* 

One  great  use  of  these  coverings  is  to  prevent 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  body  of  the 
animal.  It  is  thus  that  Snails^  Bulimi,  &c.  may 
be  preserved  for  months,  and  even  years  in  a 
torpid,  but  living  state,  ready  to  be  restored  to 
the  active  functions  of  life,  when  sufficient  water 
is  supplied.f 

The  enlargement  of  bivalve  shells  is  conducted 
on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  univalves ;  the 
augmentation  of  bulk  taking  place  principally  at 
the  outer  margin  of  each  valve,  and  correi^nd'- 
ing  with  the  growth  of  the  included  animal. 
The  order  of  succession  in  which  the  layers  are 
deposited  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  lines  on  the 
surface,  which  frequently  appear  of  different 
hues  from  the  addition  of  colouring  particles  se- 
creted at  particular  periods  by  the  mantle. 

The  shells  of  Oysters  and  other  acephalous 
mollusca  which  adhere  to  rocks,  are  often 
moulded,  during  their  growth,  to  the  surfaces  to 
which  they  are  applied.    The  mantle,  being  ex- 


*  An  epiphragma  dififers  from  true  shells  in  having  no  adhe» 
sion  in  any  part  to  the  animal  which  formed  it. 

t  A  temarkable  instance  of  this  apparent  reviviscence  of  snails, 
which  had  lain  for  many  years  in  a  dormant  state  in  a  cabinet 
of  shells,  and  which  crawled  out  on  being  accidentally  put  into 
warm  water,  is  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1774,  p.  432. 
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ceedin^y  flexible,  accommodates  itself  to  all  the 
inequalities  it  taeets  with,  and  depositing  each^ 
successive  layer  of  shell  equally  on  every  part, 
the  figure  of  the  surface  is  assumed,  not  only  by 
the  valve  in  contact  with  it,  but  also  by  the  other 
valve,  which  is  fonbed  by  the  opposite  sur&ce  of 
the  mantle,*  and  which  during  its  formation  was 
immediately  superposed  on  the  thin  edge  of  the 
other  valve,  while  it  was  deflected  by  the  irregu-: 
lar  surface  on  which  it  grew.  As  the  enlargement 
of  the  shell  proceeds,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
muscle,  which  closes  the  valves,  and  is  attached 
to  their  inner  sqrface,  should  be  gradually  re- 
moved to  a  greater  distance  from  the  hinge,  so 
that  it  may  preserve  its  relative  situation  with 
regard  to  the  whole  shell,  and  retain  undiminished 
its  power  of  acting  upon  the  valves.  For  this 
purpose  its  adhesiotis  are  gradually  transferred, 
by  some  unknown  process,  along  the  surface  of 
the  valves ;  and  the  progress  of  the  removal  may 
generally  be  distinctly  traced  by  the  marks 
which  are  left  in  the  shell  at  the  places  before 
occupied  by  the  attacloneiits  of  the  muscular 
fibres.  The  same  process  takes  place  when 
there  are  two  or  three  muscles  instead  of  one. 

A  few  genera  of  MoUusca,  such  as  the  Pholas, 
have,  in  addition  to  the  two  principal  valves, 
small  supplementary  pieces  of  shell.  They  have 

*  Defrance,  Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  ii.  16. 
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been  accordingly  comprised  in  the  order  of  Mul- 
tivalves^  which  also  comprehends  Cuvier's  order 
of  Cirrhopodaj  including  the  several  kinds  of  Bar- 
naclesj  (the  genus  JLepas  of  Linnaeus),  which  are 
furnished  with  a  great  niunber  of  jointed  fila- 
nients,  or  cvThd^  and  form  an  intermediate  link 
of  connexion  between  the  Mollusca  and  the  Arti- 
culata.  But  the  limits  of  this  treatise  will  not 
allow  me  to  dwell  on  the  aidless  diversities  of 
structure  which  this  subject  presents. 


§  5.  Pteropoda. 

In  the  Mollusca  belonging  to  the  two  orders 
which  have  now  passed  under  our  review,  namely, 
the  Acephala  and  Gasteropoda,  the  mantle,  while 
it  folds  over  the  principal  viscera  of  the  body, 
leaves  apertures  for  the  admission  of  water  to  the 
gills,  or  organs  of  respiration.  But  there  exist  a 
few  genera  having  the  sac  formed  by  the  mantle 
closed  on  every  side ;  a  structure  which  renders 
it  necessary  to  adopt  a  different  arrangement 
with  r^ard  to  the  gills,  and  to  place  them  ex- 
ternally, and  we  then  find  them  ^reading  out 
like  a  pair  of  wings,  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 
Since  this  general  closing  of  the  mantle  pre- 
cludes, also,  the  formation  of  any  organ  of  pro- 
gresrive  mcAion  corresponding  to  a  foot,  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  projection  of  the  gills  to  em-^ 
VOL.  I.  s 
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ploy  them  as  oars  for  the  purpose  of  enabUng  the 
animal  to  swim  through  the  water. 

MoUusca  of  this  description  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  ocean 
surrounding  both  the  north  aivi 
^^  south  poles ;  and  other  species 

are  also  met  with,  thimgfa  in 
smaller  numbers,  in  the  tro- 
pical seas.     The  Clio  bwealis, 
of  which  Fig.  120  is  a  repre- 
sentation, is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  this  form  of  con- 
struction.     It  swarms  in   the 
Arctic  seas,  and  constitutes  the  principal  food  of 
the  whale.    The  position  of  its  gills>.  which  per- 
form the  office  of  oars  or  feet,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  resemble  in  their  shape  and  action  die 
wings  of  an  insect,  are  characters  which  have 
suggested    the   title    of    Pteropoda^   given  by 
Cuvier  to  this  order  of  Mollusca. 


§  6.  Cephalopoda. 

Following  the  progress  of  organic  develope- 
ment,  we  now  arrive  at  a  highly  interesting 
family  of  MoUusca,  denominated  the  CephcUopodur 
and  distinguished  above  all  the  preceding  ord^29 
by  being  endowed  with  a  much  more  elaborate 
oiganization,  and  a  far  wider  range  of  faculties. 
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The  Cephalopoda  have  been  so  named  from  the 
position  of  certain  organs  of  progressive  motion^ 
which  are  situated  on  the  head,  and  like  the  ten- 
tacula  of  the  Polypus,  surround  the  opening  of 
the  mouth.  (See  Fig.  121).     These  feet,  or  arms^ 


or  teniacukij  if  we  choose  so  to  call  them,  are  long^ 
Islender,  and  flexible  processes,  exceedingly  irri- 
table, and  contractile  in  every  part,  and  provided 
with  numerous  muscles,  which  are  capable  of 
moving  and  twisting  them  in  all  directions  with 
'extraordinary  quickness  and  precision.  They 
are  thus  capable  of  being  employed  as  instru- 
ments, not  only  of  progressive  motion,  but  also 
of  prehension.  For  this  latter  purpose  they  are 
in  many  species  peculiarly  well  adapted,  because, 
being  perfectly  flexible  as  well  as  highly  muscu- 
lar, they  twine  with  ease  round  an  object  of  any 
shape,  and  grasp  it  with  prodigious  force.  In 
addition  to  these  properties  they  derive  a  re- 
mariiLable  power  of  adhesion  to  the  surfaces  of 
bodies  from  their  b^g  furnished  with  name-; 
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rous  suckers  all  along  tbeir  inner  sides.  Each 
of  these  suckers,  as  shown  separately  in  Fig* 
132,  is  usually  supported  on  a  narrow  neck,  or 
pedicle,  and  strengthened  at  its  circumfefeace 
by  a  ring  of  cartilage.  Their  internal  mechaH 
ism  is  more  artificial  than  the  simple  constiuc 

A  w 

123* 


► 


tion  already  described  (p.  137) :  for  when  th« 
surface  of  the  disk  is  fully  expanded,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  123*  b,  we  find  that  it  is  fcmned  of  » 
gieat  number  of  long  slender  pieces,  resoBedding 
teeth  closely  set  together,  and  ^sjbending  fmn 
the  inner  margin  of  the  cartilaginous  ripg,  in 
the  form  of  converging  radii,  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  centre^  where  they  leave  a  circular 
aperture.  In  the  flattened  state  of  the  sucker^ 
this  aperture  is  filled  by  the  prelecting  part  of  a 
softer  substance,  which  fiurms  an  interior  porticmt 
capable  of  being  detached  from  the  flat  circle  of 
teeth,  when  tlie  sucker  is  in  action,  and  of 
leaving  an  intervening  cavity.  The  form  of  tlw 
cavity  is  exhibited  in  Fig.  c,  which  represents  a 
perpendicular  section  of  the  whole  organ,  and 
where  the  central  portion,  or  principal  mass  of 
the  sucker  is  drawn  away  from  the  circular  disk> 
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the  inner  margin  of  wbieh  aj^ars  like  a  row  of 
teeth.  It  in  evident  that  by  this  mechanism, 
which  combines  the  jNropertiea  of  an  accumte 
▼ahe,  with  an  extensive  cavity  tot  producing 
nuce^Mtion,  w  the  tendency  to  a  vacuum,  the 
poww  of  adhesion  b  considerably  augmented.* 

So  great  is  the  force  with  which  the  tentacula 
of  the  cuttle-fish  adhere  to  bodies  by  means  of 
this  apparatus,  that  while  their  muscular  fibres 
continue  contracted,  it  is  easier  to  tear  away  the 
substance  of  the  limb,  than  to  release  it  from  its 
attachments.  Even  in  the  dead  animal  I  have 
Ibund  that  the  suckers  retain  considerable  power 
of  adhesion  to  any  sunooth  surface  to  which  they 
may  be  applied. 

Oar  attention  most  first  be  directed  to  the 
renarkable  family  ciSqHa,  which  ccHnprehends 
three  principal  genera,  namely,  the  OctepuSy  the 
Ij0iig0y  or  Calamary,  (depicted  in  Fig.  121), 
and  the  common  Sqria,  or  Cuttle-fish.  The 
first  of  these,  the  Octopus,  which  was  the  animal 
denominated  Polypus  by  Aristotle,  has  eight 
arms  of  eqnal  length,  and  contains  in  its  inteyrior 

*  Tbe  description  I  have  here  given  18  the  result  of  my  own 
examination  of  a  large  Octopus,  which  I  had  lately  an  opportu- 
nity of  dissecting:  and  the  annexed  figures  123*,  a,  b,  c,  are 
topied  from  dfawiag*  I  made  on  that  oeciaioB.  a  represenu 
Ihe  sucker  in  its  nsual  form  when  not  in  action :  b  shows  the 
sucking  surface  fully  expanded:  and  c  is  a  section  of  the  whole, 
which  had  become  somewhat  flattened  by  the  operation  of  di^ 
YidBigit« 
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two  v^y  smali  rudiraental  sh^lB^  ibnned  by  tite 
ioner  surface  of  the  mantle.  This  ekell  becemeB 
niuch  more  distinct  in  the  Lol^,  where  it  is 
caortiiaginouSy  and  shaped  like  the  blade  of  a 
sword.  (Fig.  123).  1^  internal  shell  of  the 
common  Sepia  is  large  and  broad,  and  oooa* 
posed  wholly  of  carbonate  of  lime :  it  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  cmttk-fish  bane.  Its 
structure  is  extremely  curious;  and  deserves 
particular  attention,  as  establishing  the  univer- 
sality of  the  principles  which  r^ulatethe  forma- 
tion of  shells,  whether  internal  or  ext^nal,  and 
from  which  structures  differing  much  in  tfaistr 
outward  appearance  may  result.  It  is  composed 
of  an  immense  number  of  thin  calcareous  plates, 
arranged  parallel  to  one  another  and  connected 
by  thousands  of  minute  hollow  pillars  of  the 
same  calcareous  material,  passing  perpendk^- 
larly  between  the  adjacent  surfaces.  This  sh^ 
is  not  adherent  to  any  internal  part  of  the  ani- 
mal which  has  produced  it;  but  is  enclosed,  in 
a  capsule,  and  appears  like  a  foreign  body, 
impacted  in  the  midst  of  organs,  with  wiwoh 
at  first  sight,  it  would  appear  to  have  no  re- 
lation. It,  no  dpubt,  is  of  use  in  giving  me- 
chaniqal  support  to  the%soft  substance  of  the 
body,  and  especially  to  the  surrounding  mus- 
cular flesh ;  and  thus  probably  contributes  to 
Jjie  high  energy  which  the  animal  displays  in 
all  its  movements.     It  has  been  regarded  as  an 
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intemal  skeleton ;  but  it  certainly  has  no  pre- 
temnons  to  Bueh  a  designation ;  for,  although  en^ 
Teloped  by  the  mantle;  it  is  still  lonaaed  by  that 
organ ;  and  the  materis^l  of  which  it  is  composed 
%  still  carbonate  of  lime.  On  both  these  ac- 
counts it  must  be  considered  as  a  true  shell,  and 
classed  among  the  productions  of  the  integu- 
.meats*  It  diflfers,  indeed,  altogether  from  hfmy 
-structures,  which  are  composed  of  a  different 
kind  of  material,  emd  io^med  on  principles  of 
gMwth  totally  dissimilar."^ 

Besides  t^itacula,  the  Sepia  is  also  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  fleshy  fins,  extending  along  the 
two  ndes  of  the  body.  The  Ldigo  has  similar 
cvgaos  of  a  smaller  size,  and  situated  only  at 
the  extreinity  of  the  body  which  is  opposite  to 
the  head.  They  have  bepn  regarded  as  the 
rudiments  of  true  Jin$^  which  are  organs,  de- 
veloped in  fishes,  and  which  are  supported  by 
deader  bones,  called  rags ;  but  no  sCructure  of 
this.kiiid  exists  in  the  fins  of  the  Cephalopoda. 
'  In  swimming,  the  organs  principally  employed 
by  icutde-fish  for  giving  an  effeetiye  impulse 

•  Some  analogies  have,  indeed,  been  attempted  to  be  traced 
between  the  cartilaginous  lamina  of  the  Loligo,  and  the  spinal 
cblamn  of  the  lowest  order  of  cartilaginous  fishes :  these  I  shall 
katre  occasion  to  paint  out  in  the  sequel.  Solid  cartilaginous 
st(uctuir«8  also  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the  cepha- 
lopoda, which  are  considered  by  some  naturalists  as  indicating 
an  approach  to  the  formation  of  an  intemal.  skeleton,  analogous 
to  that  of  vertebrated  animals. 
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to  the  water,  are  the  tentacula.  Theto  they 
employ  as  oars,  atiiking  witii  them  from  b^hiiul 
forwards,  so  that  their  ejflfect  is  to  propel  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body,  which  is  thi»  made 
to  advance  foremost,  the  head  following  in  the 
rear.  They  also  use  these  oigans  as  feet  for 
moving  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  their 
progress,  under  these  circumstances,  the  head  is 
always  turned  downwards,  and  the  body  iqp* 
wards,  so  that  the  aninwl  may  be  considered  as 
literally  walking  upon  its  head.  The  necessity 
of  this  position  for  the  feet  arises  probably  fiom 
the  close  investanent  of  the  miantle  over  the 
body ;  for  alUiough  the  mantle  leaves  an  aperture 
in  the  neck  for  the  entrance  of  water  to  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  yet,  in  othei 
sac,  closed  in  every  part,  ei 
Aeck,  and  accompwying  U 
In  the  Calamary,  03  wc 
Sepia,  two  of  the  anns  are  much  longer  than 
the  rest,  and  terminate  in  a  thick  cylindiioal 
portion  covered  with  numerous  suckers,  wMch 
may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  a  hand^ 
These  processes  are  employed  by  cuttfe^^fish  as 
anchors  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  themselves 
firmly  to  rocks,  during  violent  agitations  of  the 
sea ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  it  is  only  the 
extremities  of  these  long  tentacula  that  are  pro- 
vided with  suckers,  while  the  short  ones  have 
them  along  their  whole  length. 
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The  otber  genera  of  Cephalopodous  MoUoaca 
ace^  like  the  Sepise,  provided  with  teatacula  at- 
taehed  to  the  head.  They  compreheud  aniiaafa 
differing  exceedingly  in  their  size :  some  heing 
yery  large,  but  a  great  nnmber  very  minnte, 
and  even  microscopic*  The  shdils  of.  these 
animaifl  are  often  found  to  contain  partitions 
dividing  them  into  a  number  of  chambers; 
hence  they  have  been  tenned  caMerated^  or 
mukHocmUir,  or  polythalamous  shells.  The  Spi- 
nda  (Fig^  124)  is  a  shell  of  this  description,  of 
wkkh.  the  ceUular  structure  and  numerous  par- 
titMOs  are  rendered  visible  by  making  a  section 
though  it :  (Fig.  125).    Some,  however,  as  the 

124" 


M 


Atganauif  or  Paper  NautUttSy  have  shells  undi- 
vided by  partiti<ms;  and  are  accordingly  tenned 
uniloeulary  or  monothalamau^.  The  shell  of  the 
Affonaut  is  exceedingly  thin,  and  almost  pellu- 
cid, probaUy  for  the  sake  of  lightness,  for  it  k 
intended  to  be  used  as  a  boat.  For  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  animal  to  avail  itself  of  the  im- 

^  A  particular  account  has  been  given  of  the  shells  of  these 
microscopic  cephalopoda  by  M.  D'Orbigny,  in  the  Annales  det 
Sciences  Naturelles  ;  vii.  96w 
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pubes  of  the  air/  while  k  is  thus  floatimg  on  the 
waters,  nature  has  furnished  it  with  a  thin  mam- 
brene,  which  she  has  attached  to  two  of  the 
tentacnla,  so  that  it  can  be  spread  out  like  a  sail 
to  catch  thelig^t  winds  which  waft  the  animal 
forwards  on  its  course. .  While  its  dimiButive 
bark  is  thus  scudding  cm  the  surfiice  of  the  deep, 
the  assiduous  nayigator  does  Diot  neglect  to'^ 
its  tentacula  as  oars  on  either  side,  to  direct,  as 
well  as  accelen^  its  motion.  No  sooner  4otm 
the  breeze  fireshooi,  and  the  sea  become  ntfiicd, 
than  the  animal  hastens  to  take  down  its  sail, 
and  quiddy  withdrawing  its  tentacukt  within- its 
fidiell,  renders  itself  specifically  heavier  thanitbe 
water,  and  sinks  immediately  into  more  tranquil 
regions  beneath  the  surface.^ 

The  common  Nautilus,  which  is  provided  with 
a  similar  sailing  apparatus,  is  an  inhabitant  of 
a  polythalamous  shell  (Fig.  126),  of  which  F^. 
127  represents  the  section.  The  formation  .of 
this,  as  well  as  of  other  shells  of  this  descripUon, 
presents  very  curious  phenomena.  The  aniaaal 
at  certain  periods  of  its  growth,  finding  itself 
cramped  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  i^ire,  draws 

•  It  mu8t  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  habits  of  the  Argo* 
naut  are  still  very  imperfectly  knovm.  ConsideraMe  doubts' are 
entertained  whether  the  shell  it  inhabits  is  formed  by  the  animal 
itself,  or  whether  it  is  the  production  of  some  other,  but  unknown 
species  of  Mollusca,  and  is  merely  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Argonaut  as  a  convenient  habitation,  which  it  can  quit  and  enter 
again  at  pleasure. 
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Up  that  portion  of  the  mantle  which  occupied  it, 
thus  leavii]^  a  yacant  space.  The  sur&ce  of  the 
mantle  which  has  receded  immediatdy  begins  to 
seri^ete  calcareous  matter,  which  is  deposited  in 
the  form  of  a  paxtiticm,  stretching  completely 
aoioss  the  area  of  the  carity.  As  the  animal 
proceeds  to  increase  in  size,  and  to  occupy  a 
wid^  portion  of  the  external  shell,  the  same 
ttecessity  soon  i^ecurs,  and  the  same  expedient  is 
a^ain  resorted  to.  It  withdraws  its  mantle  from 
the  Jttarrower  into  the  wider  part  of  the  shell ; 
md  then  forms  a  second  partition,  at  a  little  di&- 
^anoe  fiom  the  first,  corresponding  to  the  space 
kft.by  the  receding  (j£  the  mantle.  This  process 
is  repeated  at  regular  intervals,  and  produces 
the  multitude  of  chanbers  contained  in  poly- 
thalamous  shells,  of  which  the  living  animal  oc* 
oupiM  only  the  largest,  or  that  which  continues 
op«iu5  The  partitions  are  in  general  perforated 
:either  in  the  centre  or  at  one  side,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  passage  to  a  ligament,  which  pre- 
isarves  the  attachment  of  the  mantle  to  the  apex 
of  the  shell.  This  ligament  is  often  surrounded 
-eidier  entirely  or  partially  by  shell,  which  forms 
a  tube,  denominated  the  syphoti :  and  portions  of 
which  are  seen  in  the  section  Fig.  127. 

^  This  structure  is  extremely  prevatent  in  fossil  shells:  some 
of  which  are  spiral,  such  as  Uie  Comu  Amtnonis,  while  others 
are  straight  cones,  such  as  the  Bacculite  and  Orthoceratite. 
In  most  of  these  the  partitions  are  very  numerous,  and  have 
undulating  sur^uses. 
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Chapter  IV. 

ARTICULATA. 

^  1.  Articulated  Animab  in  gemeroL 

From  the  C^4iaI<qfK)da,  the  tranBition  is  easy  to 
the  lowest  order  of  yertebrated  animals.  B«t 
preyiously  to  pursuing  the  imalogies  which  con* 
nect  these  two  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdbii^ 
we  have  to  pass  in  review  a  very  extensive  seivM 
of  animal  forms,  constructed  upon  a  peculiar 
system,  and  occupying,  as  well  as  the  Mollasea, 
a  place  intermediate  betwieen  21oophytes  and  the 
more  highly  organised  classes. 

We  have  se^i  that  even  in  those  Zoophytes 
which  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  mcve 
elaborate  conformation  of  organs,  the  powers  of 
progressive  motion  are  always  extremely  limited^ 
Nor  are  the  Mcdhisca  in  general  more  highly 
favoured  with  respect  to  the  degree  in  wlueli 
they  enjoy  this  faculty.  But  the  greater  number 
of  the  animals  composing  the  series  we  are  now 
to  examine  are  provided  with  a  complete  appa- 
ratus for  motion,  and  endowed  with  extensive 
capacities  for  using  and  s^plying  it  in  various 
ways.  While  nature  has  preserved  in  the  ccm*^ 
struction  of  their  vital  organs  the  simf^ctty  irhieh 
marks  the  primitive  modes  of  oiganizatioB,  and 
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has  adhered  to  a  definite  model  in  the  formation  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  system,  she  has  nowhere 
displayed  more  boundless  yariety  in  the  c<»nbin- 
ations  of  the  forms  which  she  has  impressed 
upon  the  mechanical  instruments,  both  of  pre- 
hension and  of  {progression. 

All  the  tribes  of  Zoophytes,  and  by  far  the 
greater,  number  of  M ollusca,  are  limited  by  the 
constitution  of  their  system,  to  an  aquatic  exist** 
ence.  But  in  following  the  series  of  Articulated 
animals,  we  very  soon  emefge  from  the  waters^ 
and  find  structures  adapted  to  progression  on 
lMid«  For  this  we  see  that  preparation  is  early 
Mtade  in  the  developement  of  the  nascent  struc*- 
tuKS.  A  fieurther  design,  also,  soon  beccunes 
manifest;  and  instruments  are  giyen  for  ele^ 
yating  the  body  aboye  the  ground,  and  for 
traryeming  with  rapidity  the  light  and  scarcely 
resisting  atmosph^:e.  This  prospectiye  de2Hg;n 
ttay  be  traced  in  the  whole  system  of  insects; 
every  part  of  which  is  firamed  with  reference  to 
the  properties  of  the  medium  through  which 
tkrae  moyements  are  to  be  perfonned. 


^  2»  Aimdida. 

The  lowest  diyision  <tf  articulated  animals  com* 
[Nrefaends  those  which  haye  a  yermifoorm  shape, 
and  which  compow  the  class  of  Annelida,  or 
Annubie  animals;    of  which  the   earth-worm 
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may  be  takai  as  the  type,  and  most  femitiar 
example.  In  the  seried  of  structures  which 
ccmfltitute  this  dirision  of  the  animal  kJogdom, 
we  may  trace  remarkable  gradations  of  de- 
velopement,  through  which  nature  appears  t^ 
pass  in  attaining  the  higher  and  more  perfect 
conformations. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  eflTecting  the 
transition  from  Zoophytes  to  the  new  model  of 
construction  here  presented,  nature  seems  to 
have  whdly  abandoned  that  radiated  disposition 
of  parts,  and  those  star-like  forms,  so  character- 
istic of  the  beings  which  are  placed  on  the 
confines  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  which  stiii 
retain  an  analogy  with  vegetable  structures. 
She  now  adopts  a  inore  regular  law  of  sym* 
metry ;  by  which  all  the  parts  are  referable  to 
one  longitudinal  axis,  and  also  to  a  vertical 
plane  passing  throu^  that  axis^  and  which  has 
been  turned  the  mesial  plane*  As  a  direct  coni- 
sequence  of  this  law,  we  shall  find  that  in  the 
forms  which  are  hereafter  to  pass  under  our 
review,  as  far  as  the  external  organs  and  general 
outline  of  the  body  are  concerned,  all  that  exists 
on  one  side  is  an  exact  counterpart,  like  a  re- 
flected image,  of  what  is  found  on  the  other  side. 
While  in  the  Star-fish,  and  Echinus,  nothing  in 
point  of  situation  was  definite,  excepting  the 
upper  and  the  lower  surface,  and  there  was  np 
side  which  could  be  exclusively  denominated 
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either  the  right  or  the  left  side»  and  no  end  that 
could  be  properly  said  to  be  the  front,  or  the 
back,  in  Articulated,  as  well  as  in  Vertebrated 
animals,  all  these  distinctions  are  clearly  marked 
^nd  easily  defined. 

In  all  the  Annelida  the  firmest  parts  of  the 
body,  or  those  which  give  mechanical  support  to 
the  rest,  are  external,  and  maybe  regarded  either 
s(s  appendages  to  the  integuments,  or  as  modifi- 
cations of  the  integuments  themseheB.  They 
consist  of  a  frame-work,  composed  of  a  series  of 
horny  bands  or  rings :  their  assemblage  having 
more  or  less  of  a  lengthened  cylindric  shape, 
and  constituting  a  kind  of  external  skeleton, 
which  encloses  all  the  other  organs.  This  is 
exemplified  in  the  earth-worm ;  in  the  Pont- 
obdefla  (Fig.  128),  which  is  a  species  of  leech ; 
and  in  the  Nereis  (Fig.    129).      These   rings 


give  rise  to  the  division  of  the  body  into  as 
many  different  segments.  In  some  cases,  how-r 
ever,  we  find  all  these   rings  compressed  into 
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the  form  of  a  flat  oval  disk.  This  is  the  case  in 
the  ErpohdeUa,  of  which  Fig.  130  is  an  enlarged 
representation. 

In  general,  the  first  of  the  segments  into 
which  the  body  is  divided,  contains  the  prin- 
cipal organs  of  sense,  and  is  sufficiently  distinct 
from  those  which  follow  to  entitle  it  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  head ;  while  the  lengthened  pro- 
longation of  the  opposite  extremity,  when  such 
a  form  is  present,  may  be  denominated  the 
tail. 

The  rings  which  encircle  the  body  are  con- 
nected laterally  by  a  looser  and  more  flexible 
portion  of  integument,  and  also  by  layers  of 
muscular  fibres,  curiously  collected  into  bands. 
The  muscular  flesh  of  insects,  and  other  animals 
of  this  class,  differs  much  from  that  of  the  larger 
animals,  being  soft  and  gelatinous  in  its  texture, 
though  endowed  with  a  high  d^ree  of  irritabi- 
lity, and  contracting  with  great  force.  The 
fibres  composing  each  band  are  all  parallel  to 
one  another,  and  have  seldom  any  tendinous 
attachments;  being  generally  inserted  directly 
on  the  parts  they  are  destined  to  move.  Thus 
the  adjacent  margins  of  the  rings  of  worms 
(as  shown  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  131)  are  con- 
nected together  by  these  muscular  bands,  which 
pass  transversely  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
immediately  under  the  skin,  and  parallel  to  the 
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axis  of  the  body.  There  are  generally  four 
distinct  bands  provided ;  two  running  along  the 
back,  and  two  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
body. 

The  effects  which  result  from  the  action  of 
these  muscles  are  such  as  might  easily  be  anti- 
cipated. The  lower  set  must,  when  contracting, 
bring  Ihe  rings  nearer  to  one  another  at  that 
lower  part ;  and  when  the  whole  series  occupy- 
ing that  situation  are  exerted  in  concert,  they 
will  raise  the  body  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  An 
opposite  curvature  will  be  produced  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  upper  bands;  whereby  the  back 
will  be  bent  downwards,  and  both  ends  of  the 
body  raised.  In  proportion  as  the  two  bands, 
situated  on  each  side,  act  in  concert,  while  the 
others  are  relaxed,  the  body  will  be  bent  late- 
rally towards  that  side.  When  all  the  four 
muscular  bands  contract  together  equally,  their 
joint  effect  will  be  to  bring  the  rings  near  to 
each  other,  and  to  contract  the  length  of  the 
worm ;  the  skin  being  at  the  same  time  wrinkled 
and  swelled  out  between  the  rings. 

Other  muscular  bands,  attached  to  the  rings, 
pas^  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  more  oblique 
directions.  By  means  of  these  muscles  the 
rings  may  be  made  to  recede  at  some  points, 
while  they  approach  at  others ;  so  that  the  body 
may  be  either  twisted  laterally  on  its  axis,  or 

VOL.  I.  T 
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nfhoUy  etongatedy  according. as  the  actiims  ci 
these  oblique  muscleg  are  partially  or  generally 
exerted. 

The  skin  on  the  surface  of  the  earth-worm  is 
furnished,  at  the  parts  where  it  covers  the  rings* 
with  very  minute  bristles,  called  Seta,  by  means 
of  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  fix  those  parts 
on  the  ground,  while  the  other  portions  of  its 
body  are  in  motion.  Both  in  the  anterior  and 
posterior  segments,  these  hairs  are  directed  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  animal ;  while  those  on 
the  middle  segments  are  perpendicular*  ♦  We 
almost  constantly  find,  in  animals  belonging 
to  the  order  of  Annelida^  some  provision  of  this 
kind.  Often  it  consists  of  tofts  of  hear  regu- 
larly disposed  in  rows  on  each  side  of  the  under 
surface.  In  the  Nereis  (Fig.  129),  a  genus  of 
sea-worms,  there  are  often  above  a  hundred 
pair  of  little  tufts  of  strong  bristles :  and  be- 
tvTeen  these  we  find  tentacula  to  prevent  the 
animal  frdm  running  against  any  thing  by  which 
it  might  be  injured.  They  also  raise  the  body 
from  the   ground,  for  which   purpose,  as  they 


♦  As  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  multiplicity  of  species 
existing  in  every  department  of  living  nature,  I  may  here  notioe, 
that  of  the  common  earth-worm,  apparently  so  uniform  in  its 
shape»  Savigny  has  lately,  by  a  closer  examination,  been  able  to 
distinguish  no  less  than  twenty-two  different  species,  among 
those  fbunid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  alone.     / 
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are  tuied  under  water,  very  littie  support  is  ne*^ 
cessary.^  Sometimes  the  whole  body  is  covered 
with  hair ;  at  other  times  these  appendages  are 
in  tl»  form  of  hodis,  which,  of  conrse,  give 
greater  power  of  dinging  to  the  objects  on  which 
they  £etsten.  In  some,  again,  they  assume  mora 
the  nature  of  feet,  of  which  they  exarcise  during 
progression  all  the  functtons;  being  fomished 
with  several  sets  of  muscles  for  adjusting  and 
strengthening  their  actions. 

The  mede  by  which  an  animal  of  this  de-* 
scription  advances  along  the  ground  is  very 
simple.  It  first  protrudes  the  head  by  the  elon- 
gation of  the  foremost  segments  of  the  body, 
while  the  others  cling  to  the  earth  by  means 
of  the  rings,  and  also  of  the  bristles  and  other 
appendages  to  the  integuments.  The  head 
is  then  applied  to  the  ground,  and  made  the 
fixed  point,  and  the  segments  next  to  it,  which 
had  been  elongated,  are  now  contracted  by 
the  action  of  their  longitudinal  muscles;  in 
doing  which,  equal  portions  of  the  succeeding 
segments  are  necessarily  elongated  :  these  are 
next  contracted ;  and  so  on,  in  succession,  till 
the  whole  is  brought  forwards  to  the  head :  after 
which  the  same  series  of  actions  is  repeated, 
beginning    with     the    advance    of   the    head. 

*  Home;  Lectures,  &c.  VoL  i.  p.  115. 
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Worms  often  referee  this  motion,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  move  backwards,  or  with  the  tail 
foremost.  * 

Great  variety  exists  in  the  forms  of  the  ani- 
mals referable  to  the  type  of  Annelida.  The 
GordiuSy  or  hair-worm  (Fig.  132)  is  that  which 
exhibits  the  greatest  developement  in  length 
compared  with  the  breadth  of  the  body.  It  has 
the  form  of  a  very  long  and  slender  thread :  the 
annular  structure  being  indicated  only  by  very 
slight  transverse  folds  of  the  integuments.    No 


external  members,  nor  even  tentacula,  have 
been  given  to  this  simplest  of  vermiform  ani- 
mals. 

Many  of  the  animals  of  this  class  being  soft 
and  defenceless,  are  obliged  to  consult  tbdr 
safety  by  retreating  into  holes  and  recesses,  or 
by  burrowing  in  the  sand  or  mud.     One  genus 

♦   See  Home;  Lectures  on   Comparative  Anatomy,  Vol.  i. 
p.  114. 
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only,  the  Sef-pula  (Fig.  133),  forms  for  itself  an 
external  shell,  which  is  shaped  into  a  spiral  tube. 
Others,  as  the  Sahella  and  the  Terebella,  accom- 
plish the  same  object  by  collecting  grains  of 
sand,  of  fraginehts  of  decayed  shells,  or  other 
substances,  which  they  agglutinate  together  by 
means  of  a  viscid  exudation,  so  as  to  fonri  a 
firm  defensive  covering,  like  a  coat  of  mail. 
Fig.  134  shows  this  rude  architecture  in  the 
Terebella  conchilega.  These  coverings,  however, 
composed  as  they  are  of  extraneous  materials, 
and  not  being  orgianic  productions  of  the  antnials 
themselves,  are  structures  wholly  foreign  to  their 
systems.  These  inhabitants  of  tubes,  the  Tu- 
hicoJ^e  of  Cuvier,  are  generally  furnished  with 
tentacula,  issuing  from  the  head,  which,  when 
the  rest  of  the  body  has  retired  within  the  tube, 
is  the  only  part  exposed. 

•  TRie  expedient  resorted  to  for  progressive  mo- 
tion by  the  Lumbricus  marinus  of  Linnaeus 
(Arenicola  piscatorum  of  Lainarck),  is  very  re- 
markable.* This  worm,  depicted  in  Fig.  135, 
swarms  on  all  sandy  shores,  and  is  dug  up  in 
great  numbers  as  bait  by  the  fishermen.  It 
bores  its  way  through  the  sand  by  means  of 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  rings  of  its  head, 
which,  when  elongated,  has  the  shape  of  a  re- 


*  See  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Osier,  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1826,  p.  342. 
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gular  cone.  As  each  ring  is  so  much  mialler 
than  the  one  behind  it  as  to  admit  of  being 
redeived  within  it,  the  whole  head,  when  com* 
pletely  retracted,  presents  a  flat  surface*  When 
this  disk  is  applied  to  the  sand,  the  ammal,  by 
gradually  projecting  the  cone,  and  successively 
dilating  the  rings  of  which  it  is  composed,  opens 
£)r  itself  a  passage  throu^  the  sand,  and  then 
secures  the  sides  of  the  passage  from  falling  in 
by  applying  to  them  a  glutinous  cement,  which 
exudes  from  its  skin,  and  which  unites  the  par- 
ticles of  sand  into  a  kind  of  wall,  or  coating. 
This  covering  does  not  adhere  to  the  body,  but 
forms  a  detached  coherent  tube,  within  which 
the  animal  moves  with  perfect  freedom,  and 
which  it  leaves  behind  it  as  it  progressively 
advances:  so  that  the  passage  is  kept  pervious 
throughout  its  whole  length  by  means  of  this 
lining,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  brick- 
work of  the  shaft  of  a  mine,  or  tunnel. 

An  apparatus  of  a  more  complex  descripticm 
is  provided  in  the  Terebelke  crnichilegtBy  belong- 
ing to  a  tribe  of  marine  worms,  which  frwn  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  their  situation,  inha- 
biting parts  of  the  shore  nearly  midway  be- 
tween high  and  low  water,  are  oUiged  often  to 
prolong  their  tubes  to  a  great  length  through 
the  sand;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent 
shifting  of  the  sands  in  storms,  these  animals 
are  sometimes  buried  to  a  considerable  depth, 
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and  at  odiers  have  several  inches  of  their  tubes 
exposed.  In  the  one  case,  they  must  work  their 
vwy .  speedily  to  the  surfeu:;^  ;  in  the  other,  they 
most  dive  de^>er  below  it.  The  manoBuvres  of 
the  twebella  are  best  obseryed  by  taking  it  out 
of  its  tube  and  placing  it  under  water  upon  sand. 
It  i&  then  seen  to  unfold  all  the  coils  of  its  body, 
to  extend  its  tentacula  in  every  direction,  often 
to  a  length  exceeding  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  to 
catch,  by  their  means,  small  fragments  of  shells, 
and  the  larger  particles  of  sand.  These  it  drags 
towards  its  head^  carrying  them  behind  the 
scales  which. project  from  the  anterior  and  lower 
part  of  the  head,  where  they  are  immediately 
cemented  by  the  glutinous  matter  which  exudes 
from,  that  part  of  the  surface.  Bending  the  head 
alternately  from  side  to  side,  while  it  continues 
to.af^y  the  materials  of  its  tube,  the  terebella 
has  .very  soon  foqned  a  complete  collar,  which  it 
sedulously  empk^s  itself  to  lengthen  at  every 
part  of  the  circumference  with  an  activity  and 
perseverance  highly  interesting.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  the  different  fragments  ccmipactly, 
it  presses  than  into  their  places  with  the  erected 
scales,  at  the  same  time  retracting  the  body. 
Henee  the  fragments,  being  raised  by  the  scales, 
are  generally  fixed  by  their  posterior  edges,  and 
thus  overlaying  each  other,  often  give  the  tube 
an  imbricated  appearance. 

Having  formed  a  tube  of  half  an  inch,  or  an 
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inch  in  length,  the  terebella  proceeds  to  bwrov ; 
for  which  purpose  it  directs  its  bead  agaiAst  the 
sand,  and  contractiiig  soaie  of  the  podtarior  ringa^ 
effects  a  slight  extension  of  the  head,  which  thm 
slowly  makes  its  way  through  the  maas  befiune  It, 
availing  itself  of  the  materials  which  it  meets 
with  in  its  course,  and  so  continues  to  advance 
till  the  whole  tube  is  completed.  After  this  haa 
been  accomplished,  the  animal  turns  itself  within 
the  tube,  so  that  its  bead  is  next  to  the  surfa^ae, 
ready  to  receive  the  water  which  brings  it  Ibod, 
and  is  instrumental  in  its  respiration.  In  sum* 
mer,  the  whole  task  is  completed  in  four  or  Ata 
hours ;  but  in  cdd  weather,  when  the  wonn  ia 
more  sluggish,  and  the  gluten  is  secreted  more 
scantily,  its^progress  is  considerably  dower. 

T^itacula  of  various  kinds  are  ako  met  with 
in  sewal  of  the  mwe  active  and  vivacious  lands 
of  annelida,  such  as  the  Nereis  (Fig.  139),  pnih* 
ceeding  from  the  margin  of  the  mouth  and  other 
jparts  of  the  head.  This  animal  swims  with 
great  facility  by  rapid,  undulating  inflexions  of 
its  body ;  and  by  practising  a  similar  siicce8m>n 
of  movements  in  the  loose  sand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vrater,  it  quickly  buries  itself,  and  even 
travels  to  considerate  distances  through  die 
sand,  first  extending  the  anterior  rings,  and  tbesa 
bringing  up  the  posterior  part  of  the  body ;  Sis 
progress  being  also  much  assisted  by  the  action 
q[  its  numerous  bristly  feet.^ 

♦  Oder,  PhiL  Trani.  1826.  p.  342. 
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FaciUties  fdr  j^rogressioii  are  abo  given'  by  tfaie 
addition  <^  tubercles,  arranged  in  pairs  along 
the  under  ride  of  the  body,  which  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  feet,  and  are  often  furnished  with  bristles 
or  hooks.  In  the  Amphitrite^  and  many  other 
genera,  tufts  of  hair  occupy  the  place  of  feet  on 
each  side,  and  being  moved  by  muscles  spe- 
cially provided  for  that  purpose,  serve  as  levers 
for  effecting  progresrive  motion. 

We  find  the  same  object  accomplished  by  very 
diflRnent  means  in  other  animals  of  this  class. 
The  leech,  for  instance,  having  the  rings  which 
eneircle  its  body  very  numerous  and  close  to 
each  other,  could  not  well  have  advanced  by^  the 
ordinary  inddes  of  vermifortn  progression.  As  a 
substitate,  accordingly,  it  has  been  fiimlsbed 
with  an  apparatus  for  silctiiHi  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  body,  which  are  formed  in(b  disks  for 
that  .purpose.  By  fixing  alternately  the  one 
and  the  other,  and  contracting  or  elongating  the 
body  aa  the  occasion  requires,  the  leeeh  can 
move  at  pleasure  either  forwards  or  backwards. 
TYkVAj  while  the  tail  is  fixed,  the  head'  may  be 
adu^BBced  by  lengthening  the  whole  body,  and 
when  the  head  is  fixed,  the  hinder  sucker  can 
be^  brought  forwards  by  the  contraction  of  the 
body,  and  applied  to  the  ground  near  to  the 
head,  and  preparation  may  thus  be  made  for 
taking  another  step. 

Most  of  the  parasitic  animals  which  inhabit 
the  interior  cavities  of  the  body,  and  'especially 
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the  alimentary  canal,  canreq>ond  m  external 
fonn,  as  well  as  in  many  circumstances  of  inter'- 
nal  conformation,: to  d^  Annelida.  They  com- 
pose an  order  deaominated  the  RU^zea. 


%  8.  Aracimida. 

In  passing  from  the  Anndida  to  the  Arackmida^ 
an  order  which  comprdiends  all  the  .iq[>ecies  <tf 
spiders,  together  with  animals  allied  to  theym  in 
c<mfermation,  we  find.that  a  consideorable  ad¥ance 
has  .been  made  in  die  progress  of  developement. 
The  frame*work  of  the  body  is  more  consoli^ 
dated:,  and  the  instruments  provided  for  jho- 
gressiye  motion  are  shaped  into  kmger  and  more 
peKfeet  leerers,  are  united  by  a  mare  refined  ;syB- 
tem  of  articulation,  and  am  .moved  by  more  dis- 
tinct and  more  powerfiil  musclea;  bo  that  the 
body  is  dle^ated  from  the  ground,  and  enjoys  a 
greater  range  of  action,  and  a  wider  sphei^^  of 
perc^tien. 

Hie  rings,  which  sdways  compose  the  frame- 
work of  the  Annelida,  are  here  consolidated  «o 
as  to  form  two  principal  divisions  of  the  bo^, 
the  one  in  front,  termed  the  Ckpiaknt/umw, 
whidb  contains  the  organs  ci  sensation,  and  4>f 
mastication,  and  also  the  principal  reservoir  of 
circulating  fluids ;  the  other,  which  is  behind, 
and  contains  the  or^ns  of,  digestion,  is  termed 
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the  akdomen.    In  the  spider  (Fig.  136,  where 

c  is  the  cephalo-thorax, 
and  A  the  abdomen)  these 
two  portioi\s  of  the  body 
are  separated  by  a  deep 
groove,  which  leaves  only 
a  lender  pedicle,  or  tube 
of     communication     be- 
tween them.     There  are  usually  in  the  male 
four  pair  of  legs,  constantly  articulated  with  the 
cephalo-thorax ;  but  the  female  is  furnished  with 
an  additional  pair,  to  enable  her  to  carry  her 
eggs.     For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  exteniMve 
base  of  support,  the  feet  of  the  spider  are  spread 
out  in  diverging  rays,  so  as  to  include  a  very 
wide  circle.  They  are  divided  into  several  joints, 
those  next  to  the  body  being  termed  the  haunches^ 
and  the  succeeding  ones  the  leg^  and  the  tarsus^ 
and  each  foot  is  terminated  by  two,  or  sometimes 
three  hooks.      Besides  these,  there  are  other 
members,  resembling  feet,  which  are  placed  in 
front  of  the  head,  and  have  affixed  to  them  either 
a  moveable  hook,  or  pincers,,  which  are  employed 
as  oi^ns  of  pi^hension,  and  of  offence.  Through 
the  larger  branches  of  these  a  canal  passes, 
which  opens  near  the  point,  and  conducts  a 
poisonous  fluid  into  the  wounds  inflicted  by  this 
formidable  weapon. 

In    common    with    all    articulated    animals, 
spiders,  in  the  progress  of  their  growth,  cast  off 
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their  outer  skin  several  times,  and  at  regular 
periods.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence, 
although  they  have  the  general  form  of  the 
mature  insect,  yet  they  have  a  smaller  number  of 
legs :  the  last  pair  not  making  their  appearance 
till  after  the  spider  has  attained  a  certain  size. 
We  may  hiere  trace  the  commencement  of  that 
system  of  metamorphosis,  which,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  find,  is  carrie 
winged  insects. 

Spiders  are  endowed  \ 
progressive  motion,'  and 
and  energy  in  all  their 
and   elastic  liinbs  on  w 
pended,  being  firmly  b 

lations,  enable  the  muscles  to  act.  with  great 
mechanical  advantage  in  accelerating  the  pro- 
gression of  the  body.     Hence  these  animals  are 
enabled  to  run  with  great  swiftness 
from  a  considerable    distance  oi 
powers  which  were  necessary  to  th 
live  altogether  by  the  chase.  The  g 
of  species,  however,  as  is  well  ki 
vided  with  a    curious  apparatus 
threads,  and  for  constructing  wel 
flies  and  other  small  insects.     E\ 
spider  weaves  its  web  in  a  mann 
itself:  and,  besides  the  principal  web,  they  ofi;en 
construct  in  the  neighbourhood  a  smaller  one, 
in  the  form  of  a  cell,  in  which  they  conceal 
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themselyes,  and  lie  in  ambush  for  thmr  prey. 
Between  this  cell  and  the  principal  web  they 
extend  a  thread  of  communication,  and  by  the 
vibrations  into  which  this  thread  is  thrown,  on 
the  contact  of  any  solid  body,  the  spider  is  im- 
mediately acquainted  with  the  event,  and  passes 
quickly  to  the  spot,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
same  thread. 

Some  species  have  the  power  of  conveying 
themselves  to  considerable  distances  through  the 
air  by  means  of  threads  which  they  dart  out, 
and  which  are  borne  onwards  by  the  wind,' 
while  the  spider  is  clinging  to  the  end  of  the 
thread  which  is  next  to  it.  In  this  manner  these 
spiders  are  often  carried  up  to  a  great  height  in 
the  air :  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  during 
their  flight  they  often  seize  upon  gnats  and  other 
flies;  because  the  mutilated  remains  of  these 
insects  are  often  seen  adhering  to  the  threads : 
this  point,  however,  b  still  open  to  much 
doubt. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  spider  is  in  many 
points  of  view  highly  interesting,  not  only  from 
the  great  extent  to  which  the  organic  develope- 
ment  is  carried,  and  the  energy  with  which  M 
the  functions  of  animal  hfe  are  performed ;  but 
also  with  reference  to  the  wonderftil  instincts 
displayed  in  the  construction  of  its  web,  in  the 
surprise  and  destruction  of  its  victims,  and  in 
the  zealous  guardianship  of  its  young.     It  would 
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be  impoeeible,  in  so  brief  an  outline  as  the  one  I 
am  now  tracing,  to  enlarge  upon  so-  fertile  a 
t<^c,  without  being  led  too  far  from  the  object 
I  have  at  present  more  particularly  in  view, 
namely  the  developement  of  organization  with 
reference  to  the  organs  of  progressiye  motion. 


^  4.  CfiiHacea. 

The  plan  which  Nature  appears  to  have  com« 
menced  in  the  constructicm  of  the  Arachnida,  is 
farther  pursued  in  that  of  the  Crustacea.  The 
portions  into  which  the  extamal  frame-work  of 
the  body  was  divided  in  the  former,  are  «tiU 
further  consolidated  in  the  latter:  they  are 
composed  of  denser  materials,  and  endowed 
with  greater  rigidity;  thus  not  only  offering  more 
resistance  to  external  forces,  but  also  giving  a 
firmer  purchase  to  the  muscles  which  are  the 
moving  powers.  The  limbs,  as  well  as  the 
whole  body,  are  encased  in  tubes  of  solid  car- 
bonate of  lime :  they  are  articulated  with  great 
care,  and  almost  always  compose  hinge  joints. 
The  muscles,  by  which  these  solid  levers  are 
moved,  are  lodged  in  the  interior,  and  their 
fibres  either  pass  directly  from  one  point  to 
another,  across  the  joint ;  or  else  they  are  at- 
tached to  cartilaginous  plates,  which,  fot  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  muscles,  are  made  to 
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project  into  the  interior  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  limb,  being  themselves  immovably  connected 
with  the  lower  portion.  By  this  expedient,  not 
only  is  the  employment  of  a  tendon  dispensed 
with,  but  a  larger  surface  is  presented  for  the 
attachment  of  the  muscles,  which  by  acting 
also  upon  a  longer  lever,  obtain  great  mecha- 
nical advantage.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
occupy  more  time  in  explaining  the  minutiae  of 
structure  in  these  joints,  because  the  simple  in- 
spection of  the  limbs  of  a  crab  or  lobster  will 
give  clearer  ideas  of  this  mechanism  than  can 
be  conveyed  by  any  laboured  description.  We 
mtffit  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  principal  constituent  parts  of  these  external 
members  of  the  Crustacea. 

The  number  of  pairs  of  legs  is  either  three  or 
four :  each  1^  is  divided  into  five  pieces.    The 


piece  H  (Fig.  137),  next  the  trunk,  is  termed 
the  htmnchj  to  which  is  united  the  trochanter ^ 
T ;  after  which   come,  in  succession,  the  femur 
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or  thighs  F ;  two  portions  of  the  leg,  l  ;  and 
the  tarsus^  p.  The  haunch  is  usually  short, 
being  interposed  merely  as  ai  base  for  increasing 
the  extent  of  motion  of  the  pieces  which  follow : 
and  sometimes  it  is  itself  composed  of  more  than 
one  piece.  The  leg  is  usually  divided  into  two 
pieces,  by  a  joint.  The  tarsus  is  terminated  by 
a  single  or  double  hook,  and  sometimes  by  a 
pincer,  or  claw. 

New  organs,  not  met  with  among  the  Arach- 
nida,  are  here  for  the  first  time  developed, 
namely,  the  AntentuB^  of  which  there  is  one  on 
each  side  of  the  head.  They  are  denominated, 
in  popular  language,  the  feelers;  although  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  they  perform  some 
function  of  higher  importance  than  that  of  con- 
veying perceptions  of  mere  touch.  The  antennae 
consist  of  slender  filaments,  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  pieces  articulated  together :  and  they 
are  infinitely  diversified  in  their  form  in  the 
difierent  genera  and  species,  both  of  Crustacea 
and  of  Insects. 

The  jaws,  and  other  parts  connected  with  the 
mouth,  present  a  great  complication  of  structure; 
and  many  of  these  parts  are  employed  in  various 
uses  besides  those  of  mastication ;  such  as  the 
seizing  of  objects,  and  turning  th^n  in  various 
ways  for  examination;  and,  according  to  their 
suitableness  as  articles  of  food,  conveying  them 
into  the  mouth.    These  organs  are  called   the 
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Palpi,  and  sometimes  the  false  feet.  They 
always  exist  in  pairs,  and  take  their  rise  from 
the  lower  lip,  or  some  adjacent  pjgrt  of  the  head. 
The  portions  of  which  each  is  composed  are 
articulated  together  and  moved  by  muscles  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  or  proper  feet. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  sometimes 
the  foremost  pairs  of  palpi  are  shaped  more  like 
jaws,  and  actually  perform  the  office  proper  to 
jaws,  of  compressing  and  dividing  the  food  pre* 
viously  to  its  introduction  into  the  mouth.  These 
auxihary  j  aws  are  then  called  mandibles.  In  other 
instances,  we  see  them  assuming  every  variety 
of  intermediate  form  between  that  of  mandibles 
and  of  false  feet,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult, 
amidst  these  gradual  transitions  of  structure,  to 
decide  to  which  of  these  two  kinds  of  organs  a 
specimen  we  meet  with  properly  belongs.  It  is 
apparently  with  a  view  to  evade  this  difficulty 
that  a  term  has  been  invented  which  shall  in« 
elude  them  all,  namely,  that  of  feet-jaws.  These 
transitions  are  iUustrated  by  the  annexed  figures 
of  several  of  these  members  in  the  Mysis  Fa- 
bficti;  Fig,  138  being  that  of  a  mandible,  with 
its  feeler,  or  palpus;  Figures  139,  140,  and  141, 
representing  the  first,  second,  and  third  pair 
of  feet-jaws;  and  Fig.  142,  the  first  pair  of 
true  feet.  It  would  thus  seem  as  if  the  same 
constituent  element  of  the  fabric  is  converted  by 
VOL,  I,  y 
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nature  into  the  oqe  or  other  of  these  organs, 
SMX^ording  as  best  suits  the  exigencies  of  each 
particular  case.* 

In  the  lobster,  the  crab,  and  many  other 
analogous  Crustacea,  the  foremost  pair  of  true 
feet  are  also  modified  to  suit  a  particular  pur- 
pose ;  the  pincers  which  terminate  them  bein^ 
expanded  into  a  claw,  and  constituting  a  pow- 
erful organ  of'  prehension,  and  a  formidable 
weapon  of  offence.  It  resembles  a  finger  and 
thumb  in  its  power  of  grasping  and  strongly 
compressing  any  object  on  which  it  seizes;  and. 
to  enable  it  to  do  this  with  more  effect,  the  inner 
edges  of  both  parts  of  the  claw  are  notched  or 
serrated. 

The  large  portion  of  shell  which  is  consoli* 
dated  into  one  piece,  and  covers  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  is  termed  the  shield,  or  carapace. 
The  tail  of  the  crab  is  very  short,  and  is  united 
with  the  body,  appearing  as  if  it  had  been  folded 
under  it.  The  feet-jaws  are  particularly  large, 
but  short :  the  articulations  of  the  feet  are  such 
as  to  allow  of  scarcely  any  motion  but  in  a  trans- 
verse plane.    This  is  the  cause  of  the  greater 


*  The  labours  of  Savigny,  Audouin  and  Latreille  appear  to 
have  established  a  complete  analogy  in  the  respective  component 
parts,  not  only  of  the  feet,  feet-jaws,  jaws  and  mandibles,  but 
also  of  the  palpi  and  other  appendices  attached  to  the  head,  in 
all  the  articulated  animals,  whether  belonging  to  the  classes  of 
arachnida,  Crustacea,  myriapoda,  or  winged  insects. 
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facility  the  crab  finds  in  walking  side-ways^ 
which  it  can  do  with  great  quickness  when 
urged  by  a  sense  of  danger.  The  lobster,  on 
the  contrary,  is  better  formed  for  swimming 
than  for  walking.  The  hinder  part  of  its  body 
is  divided  into  segments,  which  play  upon  each 
other  by  a  remarkable  kind  of  mechanism,  ihe 
margins  of  each  portion  overlapping  the  suc- 
ceeding segment,  and  partly  enclosing  it.  The 
tail  is  the  principal  agent  used  in  swimming, 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  muscles  is  bestowed 
upon  its  movements.  As  it  strikes  the  water 
from  behind  forwards,  the  lobster  can  only  swim 
backwards ;  and  it  is  assisted  in  this  action  l^ 
five  pair  of  false  feet,  which  are  attached  to  the 
under  side  of  the  body,  behind  the  true  feet,  and 
which  terminate  in  a  fin-shaped  expansion,  giving 
them  the  efiect  of  oars.  The  extremity  of  the 
tail  is  still  more  expressly  formed  for  giving 
effect  to  the  stroke,  being  terminated  by  a  num^ 
ber  of  flat  scales,  which,  when  expanded,  present 
a  broad  surface  to  the  water. 

The  calcareous  coverings  of  these  crustacea 
are  analogous  to  shell  both  in  structure  and  com- 
position. They  contain,  however,  some  phos- 
phate of  lime,  in  addition  to  the  carbonate.  The 
calcareous  particles  are  deposited  cm  a  membrane 
of  considerable  firmness ;  and  they  together  com- 
pose a  dense,  but  thin  and  fragile  structure, 
which,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  firom  the  shells 
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of  the  mollusca,  has  been  denominated  a  cnist. 
A  solid  structure  of  this  kind,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  does  not  admit  of  increase  by  the  exten- 
sion of  its  own  parts:  so  that  in  order  to  alloinr 
of  the  growth  of  the  parts  which  it  encloses,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  cast  off,  and  exchanged 
for  a  new  shell  of  larger  dimensions. 

The  proems  by  which  this  periodical  casting 
and  renewal  of  the  shell  are  effected,  has  been 
very  satisfactorily  investigated  by  Reaumur. 
The  tendency  in  the  body  and  in  the  limbs  to 
expand  during  growth  is  restrained  by  the 
limited  dimensions  of  the  shell,  which  resists 
the  efforts  to  enlarge  its  diameter.  But  this 
force  of  expansion  goes  on  increasing,  till  at 
length  it  is  productive  of  much  uneasiness  to  the 
animal,  which  is,  in  consequence,  prompted  to 
make  a  violent  effort  to  relieve  itself;  by  this 
means  it  generally  succeeds  in  bursting  the  shell; 
and  then,  by  dint  of  repeated  struggles,  extricates 
its  body  and  its  limbs.  The  lobster  first  with- 
draws its  claws,  and  then  its  feet,  as  if  it  were 
pulling  them  out  of  a  pair  of  boots :  the  head 
next  throws  off  its  case,  together  with  its  anten- 
nae ;  and  the  two  eyes  are  disengaged  from  their 
homy  pedicles.  In  this  operation,  not  only  the 
complex  apparatus  of  the  jaws,  but  even  die 
horny  cuticle  and  teeth  of  the  stomach,  are  all 
cast  off  along  with  the  shell :  and,  last  of  all,  the 
tail  is  extricated.     But  the  whole  process  is«not 
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accomplished  without  long  continued  efforts. 
Sometimes  the  legs  are  lacerated  or  torn  off,  in 
the  attempt  to  withdraw  them  from  the  shell ; 
and  in  the  younger  Crustacea  the  operation  is  not 
unfrequently  fatal.  Even  when  successfully  ac- 
complished it  leaves  the  animal  in  a  most  lan- 
guid state :  the  limbs,  being  soft  and  pUaht,  are 
scarcely  able  to  drag  the  body  along.  They  are 
not,  however,  left  altogether  without  defence. 
For  some  time  before  the  old  shell  was  cast  off, 
preparations  had  been  making  for  forming  a  new 
one.  The  membrane  which  lined  the  shell  had 
been  acquiring  greater  density,  and  had  already 
collected  a  quantity  of  liquid  materials  proper 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  new  shell.  These 
nmterials  are  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
colouring  matter,  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  red  blood,  though  it  differs 
totally  fi*om  blood  in  all  its  other  properties.  As 
soon  as  the  shell  is  cast  off,  this  membrane,  by 
the  pressure  from  within,  is  suddenly  expanded, 
and  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  soft  parts,  soon 
acquires  a  much  larger  size  than  the  former  shell. 
Then  the  process  of  hardening  the  calcareous  in- 
gredient commences^  and  is  rapidly  comjdeted ; 
while  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  nmtter  is 
added  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  solid  walls 
which  are  thus  constructing  for  the  support  of 
the  animal.  Reaumur  estimates  that  the  lobster 
gains,   during  each  change  of  its  covering,  an 
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increase  of  ooe^fiflh  of  its  £3nner  dimensioiift* 
Wh^i  the  animal  has  attained  its  full  size,  no 
operation  of  this  kind  is  required^  and  die  same 
shell  is  permanently  retained. 

A  provision  appears  to  be  made,  in  the  inte- 
ri(Nr  of  the  animal,  for  the  sapply  of  the  large 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter  required  for  the 
construction  of  the  shell  at  the  proper  time.  A 
magazine  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  collected,  pre- 
vious to  each  change  of  shell,  in  the  form  of  two 
rounded  masses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stomach. 
In  the  crab  these  balls  have  received  the  absurd 
name  of  crab's  eyes;  and  during  the  formation 
of  the  shell  they  disappear. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  an  animal  of  this 
class  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  the  claws,  that 
part  is  in  a  short  time  replaced  by  a  new  claw, 
which  grows  from  the  stump  of  the  one  which 
had  been  lost.  It  appears  from  the  investigations 
of  Reaumur,  that  this  new  growth  takes  place 
more  readily  at  particular  parts  of  the  limb,  and 
especially  at  the  joints ;  and  the  animal  seems 
to  be  aware  of  the  greater  facility  with  which  a 
renewal  of  the  claw  can  be  effected  at  tl^se 
parts ;  for  if  it  chance  to  receive  an  injury  at 
the  extremity  of  the  limb,  it  often,  by  a  sponta- 
neous effort,  breaks  off  the  whole  limb  at  its 
junction  with  the  trunk,  which  is  the  point 
where  the  growth  more  speedily  conmiencra. 
The  wound  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  delicate 
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white  membrane,  which  presents  at  first  a  convex 
sur&ce :  this  gradually  rises  to  a  point,  and  is 
found  on  examination  to  cooiceal  the  rudiment  of 
a  new  claw.  At  first  this  new  claw  enlarges 
but  slowly,  as  if  collecting  strength  fot  the  more 
yigorous  effort  of  expansion  which  afterwards 
takes  place.  As  it  grows,  the  membrane  is  pui^ed 
forwards,  becoming  thinner  in  proportion  as  it 
is  stretched ;  till  at  length  it  giyes  way,  and  the 
soft  claw  is  exposed  to  view.  The  daw  now 
enlarges  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  days  more  acquire 
a  shell  as  hard  as  that  which  had  preceded  it. 
Usually,  however,  it  does  not  attain  the  same 
size ;  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  out 
frequently  meeting  with  lobsters  and  crabs  which 
have  one  claw  much  smaller  than  the  other. 
In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  castings,  this 
disparity  gradually  disappears.  The  same  power 
of  restoration  is  found  to  reside  in  the  legs,  the 
antennae,  and  the  jaws. 

We  must  naturally  be  curious  to  learn,  if  pos- 
sible, from  what  source  these  astonidbing  powers 
of  regeneration  are  derived.  Reaumur  hazarded 
the  conjecture,  that  there  might  be  originally 
implanted  in  each  articulation  a  certain  number 
of  embryo  limbs,  ready  to  be  developed  as  occa- 
sion might  require;  somewhat  in  the  way  in 
which  the  rudiments  of  the  se<!^ondary  teeth 
remain  concealed  in  the  jaw,  in  preparation  for 
replacing  the  first  set  when  these  have  been  re- 
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moTed.  But  this  hypothesis  is  overturned  fay 
the  fact  that  if  the  animal  loses  only  part  of  fiie 
limb,  it  is  the  deficient  portion  alone,  and  not  the 
whole  limb  that  is  regenerated.  HThe  sprouting 
of  the  new  claw  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the 
budding  of  a  plant;  both  haying  their  origin 
from  an  imperceptible  atom,  or  germ,  which  is 
either  farmed  on  the  occasion,  or  had  pre-existed 
in  the  organization.  We  are,  howeyer,  totally 
destitute  of  the  means  of  deciding  which  of  these 
altematiyes  is  nearest  to  the  truth.  It  is  but  too 
probable  that  the  agents  which  can  efiect  such 
wonderful  operaticms  will  eyer  baffle  our  most 
scrutinizing  inquiries,  and  that  they  are  of  too 
refined  an  order  to  come  within  the  reach  of  the 
most  subtle  conjectures  that  human  imagination 
can  deyise. 


Chapter  V. 

INSECTS. 

^  1.  Aptera. 

Apterous,  or  wingless  insects  form  the  next  teim 
in  the  series  of  articulated  animals.  Closely 
allied  in  their  organization  to  many  of  the  pre- 
ceding families,  they  differ  from  them  in  bmng 
essentially  formed  for  a  terrestrial  instead  of  an 
aquatic  life.    Most  of  the  lower  tribes  of  this 
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order  are  parasitic,  that  is,  derive  their  notnisii^ 
ment  firom  the  juices  of  other  animals,  the  skin 
of  which  they  infest  and  penetrate,  and  into 
which  they  insert  tubes  for  suction.  The  various 
tribes  of  Acari,  or  mites,  of  Pediculij  or  lice,  of 
Riciniy  or  ticks,  oiPulices,  or  fleas;  together  with 
the  Poduraj  or  spring-tail;  the  Lepimka,  and 
the  £unily  of  Myriapoda^  or  millepedes,  are 
comprehended  in  this  order.  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  pass  over  these  tribes  very  cursorily,  noticing 
only  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  circumstances 
attending  their  mechanical  conformation. 

The  Pukx  is  the  only  apterous  insect  that 
undeigoes  complete  metamorphoses  in  the  course 
of  its  developement.  In  the  first  stage  of  its 
existence,  it  has  the  form  of  a  long  worm,  without 
feet,  frequently  rolling  itself  into  a  spiral  coil. 
It  consists  of  thirteen  segments,  having  tufts  of 
hair  growing  upon  each.  In  its  mature  state  it 
has  six  articulated  legs,  the  hindmost  of  which 
are  of  great  size,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
insect  to  take  those  prodigious  leaps  which 
astonish  us  in  beings  of  so  diminutive  a  size,  and 
afford  a  striking  proof  of  the  exquisite  mecha- 
nism pervading  even  the  lowest  orders  of  tiie 
animal  creation. 

The  Podura  leaps  into  the  air  by  a  mecha- 
nical contrivance  of  another  kind;  employing 
for  this  purpose  the  tail,  which  is  very  long,  and 
forked  at  the  end.    In  its  ordinary  state  this 
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^iffgim  is  kept  folded  under  the  abdmieA,  whi»^ 
(it  is  concealed  in  a  groove.  The  pieces  of 
wliich  it  is  composed  are  articulated  togetl^r  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  their  being  rapidly 
unbent  by  the  action  of  its  muscles,  the  whole 
mechanimi  conspiring  to  produce  the  effect  of  a 
powerful  spring,  by  which  the  body  is  propelled 
forwards  to  a  considerable  distance.  In  some 
«pecies,  this  flexible  tail  has  a  flattened  form, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  insect  to  leap 
from  the  surface  of  water,  an  action  which  it 
performs  with  apparently  as  much  ease  as  if  it 
sphiQg  from  a  solid  resisting  plane. 

The  Lepisma  leaps  by  means  of  moTeable 
appendages,  placed  in  a  double  row  along  the 
imder  side  of  the  body,  and  acting  like  springs. 
There  are  eight  pair  of  these  members,  cor- 
responding in  situation  and  structure  to  the 
false  feet  of  the  Crustacea,  and,  like  than,  ter- 
minating in  jointed  filaments. 

The  Julus  and  the  Scolopendra^  which  com- 
pose the  family  of  the  Myriapoda,  so  called  from 
the  immense  number  of  their  feet,  imdergo,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  kind  of  metamorphosis  in  the 
progress  of  their  developement.  When  first 
hatched  they  have  often  no  feet  whatever,  and 
resemble  the  simpler  kinds  of  worms.  li^s  at 
length  makie  their  appearance ;  but  they  arise  in 
succesrion,  and  it  is  not  until  the  later  petiods 
<>f  their  growth  that  these  animals  acquire  tbeir 
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h3l  complement  of  segments,  witk  their  accom- 
panying legs.  The  Julus  terrestrisy  for  examiple, 
(Fig- 143)  has,  at  its  entrance 
into  the  world,  only  eight 
segments  and  six  feet;  but 
acquires  in  the  course  of  its 
devdopement,  fifty  segments  and  about  two 
liundred  feet.  The  anterior  legs  are  directed 
obliquely  forwards,  and  the  rest  more  or  less 
backwards.  The  mandibles  have  &e  form  of 
«maU  feet;  as  we  haye  seen  is  frequently  the 
case  in  crustaceous  animals. 


§  2.  Insecta  alata. 

Our  attention  is  now  to  be  directed  to  the  more 
h^hly  deyeloped  Insects,  which  hare  been 
formed  with  a  view  to  progression  through  the 
air.  On  these,  which  compose  the  most  exten- 
sive class  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  Nature 
has  lavished  her  choicest  gifts  of  animal  powers, 
as  far  as  they  are  compatible  with  the  diminu- 
tive scale  to  which  she  has  restricted  herself  in 
their  formation.  The  model  she  has  chosen  for 
their  construction  is  that  which  combines  the 
greatest  security  against  injurious  impressions 
from  without,  with  the  most  exten^ve  powers  of 
locomotion ;  and  which  also  admits  of  the  fullest 
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exercise  of  all  those  faculties  of  active  enjoymeat 
which  are  characteristic  of  animal  life.  She  has 
proyided  for  the  first  of  these  objects  by  en- 
closing the  softer  organs  in  dense  and  homy 
coverings,  which  perform  the  office  of  an  ex- 
ternal skeleton,  sustaining  and  .  protecting  the 
viscera,  and  furnishing  extensive  surfaces  of 
attachment  to  the  muscles,  from  the  action  of 
which  all  the  varied  movements  of  the  system 
are  derived. 

The  muscular  syst^n  of  perfect  insects  is  ex- 
ceedingly complex.  Lyonet  has  described  and 
delineated  an  immense  number  of  muscular 
bands  in  the  caterpillar  of  the  Cosms,  and  the 
plates  he  has  given  have  been  copied  in  a  va- 
riety of  books  in  illustration  of  this  part  of  the 
structure  of  insects.  The  recent  work  of  Straus 
Durckheim  affords  an  equally  striking  example 
of  admirable  arrangement  in  the  muscles  of  the 


Melolontlui  vulgaris^  or  cockchaffer,   the  ana- 
tomy of  which  has  been  minutely  investigated  by 
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that  distinguished  entomologist.  HThese  mosdes 
are  represented  in  Fig.  144,  which  has  been 
eareftilly  reduced  from  his  beautifully  executed 
plates.  The  largest  mass  of  muscular  fibres  is 
that  marked  a,  which  depress  the  wings,  and 
are  of  enormous  size  and  strength. 

On  examining  the  different  structures  which 
compose  the  solid  frame-work  of  insects,  we  find 
them  conforming  in  every  instance  to  the  ge- 
neral type  of  annulose  animals,  inasmuch  as 
they  consist  of  thickened  portions  of  integu- 
ment, encircling  the  body ;  but  variously  united 
and  consolidated,  for  the  manifest  purpose  of 
obtaining  greater  mechanical  strength  and  elas- 
ticity than  if  they  had  remained  d^;ached  pieces, 
joined  only  by  membranous  connexions.  A  long 
flexible  body,  such  as  that  possessed  by  the  M y- 
riiq>oda,  could  not  easily  have  been  transported 
through  the  air;  for  every  bend  would  have 
created  a  resistance,  and  have  impeded  its  ad- 
vance during  flight.  Hence  the  body  of  the 
insect,  which  is  to  be  ultimately  adapted  to  this 
mode  of  progression,  has  been  short^ied  by  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  its  segments,  and 
rendered  more  simple  and  compact.  The  seg- 
ments destined  to  support  the  wings  have  been 
expanded  for  the  purpose  of  lodging  the  power- 
frd  muscles  that  are  to  move  them ;  and  ren- 
dered dense  and  unyielding  in  order  to  support 
their  action. 
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Nature  has  Beuther  provided  insects  with  in- 
strumeats  adapted  to  different  kinds  <^  extemad 
actions.  They  consist  of  articulated  levers,  va- 
riously  combined  together,  and  forming  1^^ 
clawfit,  pincers,  oars,  palpi,  and,  lastly^  wings, 
calculated  for  executing  every  variety  of  prdben- 
sion,  of  progression,  or  whatever  other  action 
their  wants  and  necessities  require. 


§3.  Developement  of  Insects. 

It  would  appear  as  if  the  final  accomplishment 
of  objects  so  numerous,  so  widely  different, 
and  so  liable  to  mutual,  interference,  could  be  at* 
tained  only  by  the  animal  being  subjected  to  a 
long  series  of  modifications,  and  passing  through 
many  intermediate  stages  of  developement*  The 
power  of  flight  is  never  conferred  upon  the  in- 
sect in  the  earlieor  periods  of  its  existence:  for 
before  its  structure  can  obtain  the  lightness 
which  fits  it  for  rising  in  the  air,  and  before  it 
can  acquire  instruments  capable  of  acting  uptm 
so  light  an  element,  it  has  to  go  through  several 
preparatory  changes,  some  of  which  are  so  con- 
siderable as  to  justify  the  term  of  metamorphoses^ 
which  has  been  generally  given  to  them.*    But 

*  Transformations  quite  as  remarkable  occur  in  several  tribes 
of  animals  belonging  to  other  classes^  such  as  those  of  the  Frog 
among  reptiles,  and  of  the  Lemaa  among  parasitic  worms. 
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tiransient  is  the  state  of  perfection  in  eyery  thing 
that  relates  to  animal  existence.  When  the  inr 
sect  has  by  a  slow  devdopemeni  reached  this 
ultimate  elaboration  of  its  organs,  its  life  is 
hastening  to  a  close ;  and  the  period  of  its  perfect 
state  is  generally  the  shortest  of  its  whole  ex- 
istence. 

The  history  of  the  successive  stages  of  deve- 
lopement  of  insects  opens  a  highly  interesting 
field  of  philosophical  inquiry.  For  a  certain  pe-. 
riod  of  the  early  life  of  these  animals,  the  growth 
of  all  the  parts  appears  to  proceed  equably  and 
uniformly :  but  at  subsequent  epochs,  some  parts 
acquire  a  great  and  sudden  increase  of  size,  and 
others  that  were  in  a  rudimental  condition  become 
highly  developed,  and  constitute  what  appear  to 
be  new  forms  of  organs,  although  their  elements 
were  in  existence  fix>m  a.  much  earlier  period* 
The  modifications  which  the  harder  and  more 
sc^d  structures  of  insects  exhibit  in  the  progress 
of  these  changes,  are  particularly  remarkable,  as. 
illustrating  the  principles  on  which  the  develope- 
ment  is  conducted.  The  researches  of  modem 
entomologists  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
frame-work,  or  skeleton  of  insects,  is  always 
formed  by  the  union  of  a  certain  determinate 
number  of  parts,  or  elements,  originally  distinct 
fix)m  one  another,  but  which  are  variously  joined 
and  soldered  together  in  the  progress  of  growth  : 
frequently  exhibiting  a  great  disproportion  in 
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the  comparatiye  expansion  of  different  parts. 
The  enlargement  of  any  one  part,  however,  ex- 
ercises a  certain  influence  on  all  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  and  thus  are  the  foundations  laid  of 
all  the  endless  diversities  which  characterize  the 
several  species  belonging  to  each  tribe  and 
family. 

In  the  progress  of  developement,  we  may  re- 
cognize two  principles,  which,  though  apparently 
opposite  to  each  other,  concur  and  harmonize  in 
their  operation  :  these  are  expansion  and  cancen- 
tration.  Thus  while  those  segments  of  body 
which  follow  the  head  are  greatly  enlarged,  in 
order  to  support  the  more  recently  devdoped 
organs  of  progressive  motion,  they  are  also  more 
consolidated,  and  rendered  stronger  by  the  union 
of  several  pieces  which  were  before  separate. 
The  hinder  segments,  having  no  such  appen- 
dages to  support,  are  less  dilated,  and  the  whole 
body  is  much  shortened  by  the  approximation  of 
the  segments,  which  in  this  way  compose  the 
abdomen,  or  hinder  division  of  the  insect: 

The  progress  of  the  metamorphoses  of  insects 
is  most  strikingly  displayed  in  the  history  of  the 
Lepidopterous^  or   butterfly    and   moth  tribe.* 

*  The  four  periods  of  the  existence  of  the  Bamhyx  mon^  or 
the  moth  of  the  silk-worm,  are  shown  in  the  annexed  engravingti^ 
Fig.  145  are  the  eggs;  Fig.  146,  the  Larva^  or  caterpillar;  Fig. 
147,  the  Pupa,  or  chrysalis;  and  Fig.  148,  the  Imago,  or  per- 
fect insect. 
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The  egg,  which  is  deposited  by  the  butterfly,  gives 
birth  to  a  caterpillar;  aa  aaimal,  which,  ia  out* 
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ward  shape,  bears  not  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  its  parent,  ox  to  the  form  it  is  itself  afterwards 
to  assume.  It  has,  in  fact,  both  the  external 
appearance,  and  the  mechanical  structure  of  a 
worm.  The  same  elongated  cylindric  shape,  the 
same  annular  structure  of  the  denser  parts  of  its 
integument,  the  same  arrangements  of  longitudi- 
i^al  and  oblique  muscles  connecting  these  rings, 
the  same  apparatus  of  short  feet,  with  claws,  or 
bristles,  or  tufts  of  hairs,  for  faciUtating  pro- 
gression ;  in  short,  all  the  circumstances  most 
characteristic  of  the  vermiform  type  are  equally 
exemplified  in  the  different  tribes  of  caterpillars, 
as  in  the  proper  Annelida. 

But  these  vermiform  insects  have  this  pecu-^ 
liarity,  that  they  contain  in  their  interior  the  ru- 
diments of  all  the  organs  of  the  x>erfect  insect. 
These  organs,  however,  are  concealed  from  view 

VOL.  I.  X 
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by  a  great  number  of  membraneouB  coYeckigs, 
which  successively  invest  one  another,  like  the 
coats  of  an  onion,  and  are  thrown  off,  one  after 
another,  as  the  internal  parts  arb  gradually  de- 
veloped.     These  external  investments,  which 
hide  the  real  form  of  the  future  animal,  have 
been  a 
while  ^ 
tarva^  v 
This 
dered  i 

compactness  of  the  integuments  of  insects,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  annelida.  In  pro^ 
portion  as  they  acquire  density,  they  are  less 
capable  of  being  furth^  stretched,  and  at  I^igth 
arrive  at  the  limit  of  their  possible  growth.  Then 
it  is  that  they  obstruct  the  dilatation  of  the  in^ 
ternal  oi^ns,  and  must  be  thrown  off  to  make 
way  for  the  farther  growth  of  the  insect.  In  the 
mean  time  a  new  skin  has  been  preparing  under- 
neath, moulded  on  a  larger  model,  and  admittiiig 
of  greater  extension  than  the  one  whidi  preceded 
it.  This  new  skin,  at  first,  readily  yields  to  the 
distending  force  from  within,  and  a  new  impulse 
is  given  to  the  powers  of  devdopement :  untiU 
becoming  itself  too  rigid  to  be  furth^  stretched^ 
it  must,  in  its  turn,  be  cast  off  in  order  to  give 
place  to  another  skin.  Such  is  the  process 
which  is  repeated  periodically,  for  a  great  number 
of  times,  before  the  larva  has  attained  its  full  size. 
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These  Mcceisire  pedings  of  the  Bkin  we  but 
00  many  eteps  m  preparation  for  a  ignore  import 
tant  change.  A  time  comeA  irlieii  the  whole  of 
the  coyerings  of  the  body  am  at  once  cast  off, 
and  the  inseet  assumed  the  f6nn  of  a  pupa,  or 
cktjfsalis ;  beihg  wrapt  as  in  a  shroud,  presenting 
no  appearance  of  external  members,  and  re- 
taining but  feeble  indications  of  life.  In  this 
condition  it  ranains  for  a  certain  period :  its  in- 
ternal system  continuing  in  secret  the  ferther 
consolidation  of  the  organs;  uatfl  the  period 
arrires  when  it  is  qualified  to  emerge  into  the 
wwld,  by  bursting  wunder  the  fetters  which  Imd 
confined  ft,  and  to  commence  a  new  career  of 
existence.  The  worm,  which  so  lately  crawled 
with  a  riow  and  tedious  pace  along  the  sur&ce 
of  the  ground,  now  ranks  among  the  sportive 
inhabitants  of  air ;  and  elpimding  its  newly  ac- 
quired wings,  launches  forward  into  the  elem^it 
on  which  its  powers  can  be  freely  exerted,  cmd 
which  is  to  waft  it  to  tibe  objects  of  its  gratificia^ 
tiim,  and  to  new  scenes  of  pleasure  and  delight. 

Thus  do  the  earlier  stages  of  the  developement 
of  insects  exhibit  a  recurrence  of  those  structures 
which  Hte  found  in  the  lowest  department  of  this 
series  of  animals.  The  larva,  or  infantile  sti^ 
of  the  life  of  an  msect,  is,  in  all  its  mechanical 
relatioi»,  a  mere  worm.  The  imago,  or  perfect 
state,  on  the  otibter  hand^  exhibits  strohg  analogies 
with  the  crustaceous   tribes,  not  only  in  the 
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general  form  of  the  body,  but  also  ia  the  consoli- 
dated texture  of  its  organs,  (especially  of  thorn 
which  compose  its  skeleton)  and  in  the  possession 
pf  rigid  levers,  ^aped  into  articulated  limbs^ 
and  furnished  with  large  and  powerful  muscles, 
from  all  which  circumstances  great  freedom  aad 
extent  of  motion  are  dwived.  To  this  elaborate 
frame,  nature  has  added  wings,  those  r^ned 
in^tniments  of  a  higher  order  of  movementot 
subservient  to  a  more  expanded  range  of  exisA* 
enoe,  and  entitling  the  beings  on  which  they 
have  beai  conferred  to  the  most  dieyated  rank 
among  the  lesser  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

The  mechanical  functions  of  insects  scarcely 
admit  of  being  reduced  to  general  principles,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  diversity  of  forms,  of 
habits  and  of  actions,  that  is  met  with  among  the 
innumerable  host  of  beings  which  rank  under 
this  widely  extended  department  of  the  animal 
creation.  In  these  minute  creatures  may  be 
discovered  all  the  mechanical  instruments  and 
apparatus  required  for  the  execution  of  thMc 
varied  motions  which  we  witness  in  the  lai^er 
animals,  and  which,  though  almost  peculiar  to  the 
different  classes  of  these  animals,  are  here  fre- 
quently united  in  the  same  individual.  Insects 
swim,  dive,  creep,  walk,  run,  leap,  or  fly  with  as 
much  facility  ai  fishes,  reptiles,  quadrupeds,  or 
birds.  But  besides  these,  a  great  numb»  hate 
also  movements  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  of 
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Whkfe  we  meet  with  no  example  in  oth^  parts 
of  the  animal  kingd<Hn. 

In  attempting  to  delineate  a  sketch  of  the 
movements  of  insects,  and  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  they  are  performed,  I  am  compelled,  by 
the  great  extent  of  the  subject,  to  confine  myse^ 
to  Tery  gena^  views ;  and  must  refer  such  of 
my  readers  as  are  desirous  of  fuller  information 
mi  this  subject  to  the  wcnrks  of  professed  ^itomo- 
logkte. 

The  mechanical  conditions  of  an  insect  in  its 
several  states  of  larva,  pupa,  and  imago,  are  so 
widely  different,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider each  separately.  In  many  tribes,  however, 
the  difference  between  the. larva  and  the  perfect 
insect  is  much  less  considemble  than  in  others. 
Those  belonging  to  the  orders  of  Hemiptem  and 
Orthoptara  for  example,  come  out  of  the  ^g 
with  nearly  the  same  form  as  that  which  they 
have  in  the  mature  state ;  excepting  that  they 
are  without  wings,  these  organs  being  added  in 
the  progress  of  their  growth,  and  constituting, 
when  acquired,  their  perfect  or  imago  condition. 


^4.  Aquatic  Larvte. 

Many  insects,  which,  when  fully  developed,  are 
the  most  perfectly  constructed  for  flying,  are, 
when  in  the  state  of  larvae,  altogether  aquatic 
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9uiiia]».  Some  oC  ttma  •re  dofrtibite  of  feiet»  «r 
other  external  instnim^itai  of  motioti,  swimming 
oaly  Vy  tteaiiA  of  the  altemvte  inflexkw?  of  tbe 
body  £roia  mA9  to  8ide»  in  the  9ame  manner  aa 
t^  Naw,  and  tibe  Leeoh.  SometiB^e^  these 
%«^ion«  M«  peff«mwd  )^y  «fami«t  strokes,  girioc 
n^e  to  an  vm^ar  :Qg*zc^  eonrs« :  this  is  ibB 
crn^  vi^  lil^  t^rya,  Qf  tih^  fl^t,  and  with^  m^^j 
ot|t«Mi  lii^hich  h«Te  i¥>  f^.  t»  the  str«(Aii«e  of 
the  larva  of  the  Libdhda^  or  dragon-fly,  ft  sia- 
gular  £|rti£ice  lyis  beeii  resorted  X»  (wr  gjiying  an 
impidse  to  th^  b^4y»  without  tbe  help  of  ex,ter(ial 
n^^mhem.  It  is  tW  of  tb^  fdteriiia^  absprptiopiL 
o^  w^ter  iftt*  »  cavity  m  the  biMw  pvt  of  ^ 
body*  and  its  wdden  ej^tim  fipom  thsjt  cayity,  so 
that  tbe  aaimsl  is  in^^eU^d  in  a  contrary  <^^rQo- 
tiop,  upon  the  same  principle  that  a  roK^^t  iis«s 
in  the  air  by  the  reaptioo^  of  that  ftuid-  It  has 
at  yariiwa  tiiaes  been  profiesed  to  a|]f>ly  the 
power  of  slssam  to  th^  pffodw;tio«k  of  an«  efect 
exactly  ski^lai?  to.  that  of  whitch  Nature  heve  pre- 
sentauB  with  so  perfect  aa  ^c^amp^  for  the  pujh 
psse  ^  prepeUing  ships,  instead  oi  the  ordinary 
mode  of  steam  navigation. 

Some  larvse,  such  as  that  <^  the  Stratiam^^ 
collect  a  bubble  of  air,  which  they  retain  within 
a  tuft  of  hair  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  evi- 
defttlly  with  a  view  of  diwiini^bing  the  figpecifie 
gwyity  of  the^  body,  and  thus  giving  greater 
efficftcy  to  ik»  muscy^   actions  whiqif  thf^y 
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empfoy  in  their  progression  throu^  the  water. 
Another  tise  is  also  made  of  these  tufts  of  hair ; 
£or  by  repelling  the  water,  they  allow  of  the 
inseefs  svspendmg  itself  from  the  snrface  of  the 
flnid  in  the  manner  already  noticed  in  giving 
the  history  of  the  evolutions  of  the  hydra.* 

The  impulse  given  by  the  lateral  inflexions  of 
Ijbe  body  are  in  many  eases  assisted  by  short 
legs ;  but  the  larvee  oi  the  Ephemera^  though 
fitfnislied  with  legs,  do  not  use  them  for  tiiis  pur^ 
pose,  and  swim  simply  by  the  action  of  the  tail. 
Those  of  the  Dytiscus^  are  furnished  with  a  pair 
rf  very  teng  members,  projecting  to  a  consider- 
able distance  £rom  the  sides,  and  flattened  at  the 
ends,  to  serve  as  oars.  The  larvee  of  the  Hydro- 
philm  Bre  also  admirabfy  formed  ibr  swimming ; 
and  they  not  only  dart  forwards  with  surprising 
velocity,  but  also  turn  in  all  directions  with  the 
utaiost  &cility. 


^  5.  Terrestrial  Lcarvie. 

The  movements  of  larvBB  that  are  not  aquatic 
are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  the  Annelida, 
which  they  much  resemble  in  their  outward 
form  and  meehanical  structure.  Tho  muscles 
by  which  the  annular  segments  of  the  body  are 
moved,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  beauti- 

•  Page  179. 
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fully  arranged  with  r^erence  to  the  ii^otioiw 
they  are  inteDded  to  effect.  The  ioreBtigatitiA. 
of  the  structure  of  these  minute  organs  has  long 
exercised  the  talents  of  the  most  Wilful  entomo*: 
logists,  and  still  offers  much  that  remiuns  to  be 
explored.  The  researches  of  Lyonet,  already, 
alluded  to,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  larva  of  the 
Bombyx  Cowus^*  of  which  he  has  publirtied  an 
elabomte  description,  accompanied  by  admi* 
raUe  engravings,  will  ever  remain  a  bplelMlid 
monument  of  patience  and  ingenuity  in  over« 
coming  the  difficulties  which  impede  this  kind 
of  inquiry.  In  the  body  and  the  limbs  of  thl»i 
caterpillar,  Lyonet  counted  above  4000  sejta^ 
rate  muscular  bands,  all  arranged  with  the  niMt 
perfect  symmetry,  and  adapted  with  vFondcrfii) 
precision  to  the  performance  ei  the  required, 
effects. 

In  these  larvee,  as  in  the  sinjpler  forms  of 
the  Annelida,  progression  is  often  acc(»npli^ed 
solely  by  the  alternate  contraction  and  exten*- 
sion  of  the  annular  segments,  aided,  in  many 
cases,  by  riiort  hairs,  and  frequently,  also,  by 
a  slimy  secreti(m  which  exudes  from  their  bo-' 
dies.  Many  larvae  which  are  destitute  of  feet^ 
move  onwards  by  first  coiling  the  body  into  a/ 
circle,  making  the  head  and  the  tail  meet,  and; 
then  springing  forwards  by  a  sudden  extension, 
of  the  back,  producing  an  efEect  lilce  i\»  mir. 

*   CoMiu  ligniperda.    Fabrictua. 
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bendnig  of  a  bow.  By  an  artifice  of  the  same 
kindv  some  larvie  contrive  to  leap  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  by  the  yiolent  effi^rt  which  they 
make  in  unfolding  the  curvatures  of  dieir  bodies. 

6<nkie  larreB  avail  themselves  of  their  jaws  in 
Older  to  fix  the  head,  and  drag  the  rest  of  the 
body  towards  it.  In  this  manner  do  the  larvse 
of  the  Capricorn  bieedes  advance  along  the  wind- 
ing passages  which  they  have  themselves  exca- 
vated, holding  by  the  jaws,  and  dragging  them-* 
selves  finwards.  Those  movements  are  assisted' 
hf  ihe  resistance  afforded  by  short  tubercles 
wJkfich  project  from  different  parts  of  the  back 
mid  under  sur&ce  of  the  body ;  so  that  these 
inMcts  advance  in  the  passage  by  an  act  similar 
to  iImU:  by  which  a  chimney-sweeper,  exerting 
the  powerful  pressure  of  his  elbows,  shoulders, 
and  knees,  manages  to  climb  up  a  chimn^. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  insects  to  take 
streiiger  hold  of  the  surfeoes  they  pass  over,  we 
o(tta  observe  them  furnished  with  spines,  or 
hooks,  which  are  moved  by  appropriate  muscles, 
aiid  th^  occupy  different  situations  on  the  body. 
Modifioatiofis  without  end  occur  with  regard  to 
these  and  other  external  parts  subserviient,  in 
mrioiis  degrees,  to  progresis»ve  motion.  Every 
poMble  gradation  is  also  seen  between  the  short 
tubercles  already  mentioned,  and  the  more  re- 
gidariy  formed  feet  or  legs.  Those  which  are 
regarded  as  spmrwua  legs^  or  prolegs^  as  they 
have  been  called,  occupy  an  intermediate  place 
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betweea  these  two  extremes.  Tfcey  oonml  of 
fleshy  and  retractile  tsberdes,  and  are  <^«d 
very  aumoEOUs;  whale  the  wimber  of  the  true 
lefs^  as  th^  are  called,  is  limited  to  six.  TfaeK 
last  are  the  representatives  of  the  legs  of  the 
fixture  perfect  insect;  for  they  are  attached  to 
the  three  first  segments  of  the  thorax ;  and  are 
formed  of  those  portions  articulated  to  each 
other,  corresponding  to  the  three  principal  joints 
of  the  imago.  The  true  legs  are  generally  pn>- 
tected  by  homy  sealea;  hiaA  the  corerings  ctf  the 
prologs  are  wholly  membranous.  The  office  of 
these  spurious  legs  is  merely  to  serve  as  props  to 
support  the  body  while  the  insect  is  walking, 
and  to  prevent  its  hinder  part  firom  trailing  on 
the  ground.  They  are  frequently  t^minated  by 
single  or  double  hooks ;  and  also  by  a  maorginal 
coronet  of  recurved  spines.  These  hoolus  or 
flpjnes,  enable  the  insect  to  cling  firmly  to 
smooth  surfiBu^es;  and  also  to  grasp  the  most 
slander  twig,  which  could  not  have  been  laid 
bold  of  by  legs  of  the  usual  construction. 

The  speed  with  which  these  larvm  can  ad- 
vance is  regulated  by  many  drcumstaiices  inde- 
pendently of  the  mere  possession  of  legs :  for 
some  caterpillars  move  dowly,  while  others  can 
run  very  nimbly.  The  &dlowing  is  the  order  in 
which  the  legs  are  usually  moved :  namely,  the 
anterior  and  the  posterior  leg  on  the  same  side 
are  advano^  at  the  same  moment,  together  with 
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tli^itf^miedMte  oae  on  the  other  aide ;  md  tlus 
tok«8  place  alternately  on  both  siiles. 

There  is  o^e  tribe  of  caterpillars  called  Sut- 
v^ffSt  or  G^9meter%,  (Fig.  148*,  a)  wWch  walk 


by  fmi  fixing  the  ^e  feet,  a^d  then  doubling 
the  body  into  a  vertical  arch  \  this  action  brings 
up  the  hind  part  of  the  caterpillar,  which  is  lur- 
nished  with  prolegs,  close  to  the  head.  The 
I^ind  extre^iity  being  then  fi](ed  by  means  of 
the  prolegs  situate  at  that  part,  tiie  body  is 
i^gwi  extended  into  a  straight  Ikie;  and  this 
pcQcess  being  repeated,  the  caterpillar  advances 
by  a  fi(uccession  of  paces,  as  if  it  were  measuring 
the  di^tance^  by  converting  its  body  into,  a  pair 
of  compasses.  At  the  same  time  tibtat  they  em- 
ploy this  process,  they  further  provide  for  theiv 
security  by  spinning  a  thread,  which  they  fasten 
to  diffeic^t  points  of  the  ground  as  they  go 
along.  * 

Many  other  species  of  caterpillar  practise  the 

♦  The  great  force  exerted  by  the  muscles  of  many  caterpil- 
lars is  exemplified  by  their  often  fixing  themselves  to  an  object, 
and  extending  the  body  to  a  distance,  as  if  it  were  a  rigid 
cylinder :  this  attitude  is  shown  in  Fig.  149*  b. 
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same  art  of  spinning  fine  silken  threads,  which 
especially  assist  them  in  their  progression  over 
smooth  surfaces,  and  also  in  descending  from  a 
height  through  the  air.  The  caterpillar  of  the 
cabbage  butterfly  is  thus  enabled  to  climb  up 
and  down  a  pane  of  glass,  for  which  purpose  it 
fixes  the  threads  that  it  spins  in  a  zig-zag  line, 
forming  so  many  steps  of  a  rope  ladder.  The 
material  of  which  these  threads  are  made  is  a 
glutinous  secretion,  which,  on  being  deposited 
on  glass,  adheres  firmly  to  it,  and  very  soon 
acquires  consistence  and  hardness  by  the  action 
of  the  air. 

Other  caterpillars,  which  feed  on  trees,  and 
haye  often  occasion  to  descend  from  one  branch 
to  another,  send  out  a  rope  made  with  the  same 
material,  which  they  can  prolong  indefiniteiy; 
and  thus  either  suspend  themselves  at  pleasure 
in  the  air,  or  let'  themselves  down  to  the  ground. 
They  ccmtinue,  while  walking,  to  spin  a  thread 
as  they  advance,  so  that  they  can  always  easily 
retrace  their  steps,  by  gathering  np  the  cine 
they  have  left,  and  reascend  to  the  height  ftom 
which  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  drop. 
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§  6.  ImdgOf  or  Petfeet  Insect. 

Thb  process  which  nature  has  followed. in  the 
developement  of  the  structure  of  insects,  has  for 
its  object  the  gradual  hardening  and  consolidc^- 
tion  of  texture,  and  the  union  and  concentration 
of  organs :  for  we  find  that  the  segments  which 
were  at  a  distance  firom  <me  another  in  the  larva, 
are  approximated  in  the  perfect  insect,  and 
o&esk  closely  tied  together  by  ligaments :  and  in 
other  cases,  adjoining  segments  cohere  so  as  to 
form  but  a  single  piece.  Thus  the  number  of 
separate  parts  composing  the  solid  fabric  is  con- 
siderably diminished.  Other  segments,  again, 
fold  inwardly,  forming  internal  processes,  and 
adding  to  the  extent  and  complication  of  the 
skeleton. 

The  integuments  of  perfect  insects,  being  de- 
signed to  be  permanent  structures,  are  thicker 
and  more  rigid  than  those  of  their  larvae, 
and  are  formed  of  several  layers,  in  which  the 
component  parts  of  the  int^uments  of  the  larger 
animals  may  readily  be  distinguished.  Their 
rigidity  do^  not,  like  that  of  shells,  arise  from 
the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  for  they  con- 
tain but  a  small  proportion  of  this  material :  and 
whatever  calcareous  ingredient  enters  into  their 
composition  is  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
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In  external  appearance  their  texture  approaches 
nearer  to  that  of  horn  than  to  any  other  animal 
product :  yet  in  their  chemical  composdtion  they 
differ  from  all  the  usual  forms  of  albuminous 
matter.  The  substance  to  which  they  owe  tbeit 
characteristic  properties  is  of  a  very  peculiar 
nature;  it  has  been  termed  Ckitine  by  M-  Odier,* 
and  EntomoKne  by  M.  Lassaigne.t  This  sub- 
Stance  is  found  in  large  quantity  in  Ae  wings 
and  elytra  of  coleopterous  insects.  It  is  re- 
markable for  not  liquefying,  cts  horn  does,  by 
the  action  of  heat ;  and  accordingly  the  integu- 
ments of  insects,  even  after  having  beeii  sub- 
jected to  a  red  heat,  and  reduced  to  a  binder, 
are  found  to  retain  their  original  form.  | 

With  this  substance  there  is  blended  a  quan- 
tity of  colouring  matter,  which  has  usually  a  dull 
Iwown  or  black  hue.  But  the  colour  of  the  ex- 
ternal surface  is  generally  owing  to  another  por- 
tion of  this  matter,  which  is  spread  over  it  like  a 
varnish,  and  being  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether,  may  be  removed  by  means  of  these  agents. 
The  colours  which  are  displayed  by  insects,  and 

*  Annates  de  Chimie,  torn.  76. 

t  See  the  work  of  Straus  Durekheim,  p.  33. 

X  M.  Odier  had  conohided  from  his  experinients  that  no  ni- 
trogen eaters  into  the  ccnnposition  of  this  substance.  That  this 
conclusion  has  been  too  hastily  adopted  has  been  proved  by  Mr. 
Children,  who,  by  pursuing  another  mode  of  analysis,  found  that 
die  chitine  of  cantharides  contains  not  less  than  nine  or  ten  p6r 
cent  of  nitrogen.    See  Zoologicai  Journal,  i.  Ill — IIA. 
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which  arise  from  the  presence  of  this  latter  sab- 
stance,  are  often  very  brilliant,  and,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  other  classes  of  animals,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  tints  is  heightened  by  the  action  of 
light*  The  dytra  of  tropical  insects  die^lay  a 
gKNTgeous  metallic  lustre  depending  on  the  re- 
fl^Lion  of  the  prismatic  colours ;  and  the  same 
Tariegated  hues  adorn  the  scales  of  butterflies 
of  those  regions. 

Hair  grows  in  various  parts  of  the  surface  of 
insects.  Where  the  integument  is  membranous 
and  transpar^it,  these  hairs  may  be  distinctly 
parceiyed  to  originate  from  enlarged  roots,  or 
bulbs,  and  to  pass  out  through  apertures  in  the 
skin ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  hair  of  the  larger 
animals.  Their  chemical  composition^  howeyer, 
is  yery  different,  for  they  are  formed  of  the  same 
substance  as  the  int^uments,  namely  qntomo* 
line.  The  purposes  senred  by  the  hairs  are  not 
always  obvious.  In  many  cases  they  seem  iur 
tended  to  protect  the  integuments  from  the  water^ 
which  they  repel  from  their  surfaces.  They  also 
tend  to  prevent  injury  arising  from  friction  ;  and 
are  found  to  be  more  abundant  in  those  parts,  as 
the  j(unts,  which  are  liable  to  rub  much  against 
one  another. 

Hie  divisions  of  the  body  are  frequently 
marked  by  deep  incisions ;  whence  has  origiur 
ated  the  term  insect,  expressive  of  this  separation 
into  sections.    It  is,  however,  a  character  which 
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they  possess  in  common  with  all  articulated  ani- 
mals, the  typical  form  of  which  consists,  as  we 
Imre  seen,  of  a  series  of  rings,  or  segments, 
joined  endwise  in  the  direction  of  a  longitudi- 
nal  axis.    The   principal  portions  into  which 

the  body  is  divided  are 
the  heady  the  trunks  and 
the  abdomen:  each  of 
which  is  composed  of 
seyeral    segments.      I 
^  have  here  given,  in  il- 
lustration, the  annexed 
figures,    showing    the 
successive  portions  into 
which  the  solid  frame- 
work, or  skeleton,    of 
one  of  the  beetle  tribe, 
the  Calosoma  sycaphanta^*   may  be    separated. 
The  entire  insect,  which  presents  the  most  perr 
feet  specimen  of  a  complete  skeleton  in  this  class 
of  animals,  is  represented  in  Fig.  149  ;  and  the 
several  detached  segments,  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
in  Fig.  150.    The  head  c,  as  seen  in  the  latter 
figure,  may  be  r^arded  as  being  composed  of 
three  segments;  the  trunk,  x,  y,  z,  of  three;  and 
the  abdomen,  b,  of  nine.     Fig.  151,  is  a  view  of 
the  head  separated  from  the  trunk,  and  seen  from 
behind,  in  order  to  show  that  its  form  is  essen- 

*  CanUfus  syoopkanta.     Liau. 
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iially  amndar,  iemd  that  it  resembles  in  tbis  re- 
spect the  rings  of  which  the  thorax  consists,  and 
to  which  ft  forms  a  natural  sequel. 


^^f^ff^' 


The  head  contains  the  brain,  or  principal  en^ 
largement  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  organs 
of  sensation  and  of  mastication.  Its  size,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  body^  varies  much  in 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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different  insects,  and  is  in  general  prdportionably 
larger  than  it  is  in  the  larva  state.  Its  integu- 
ment, which,  from  analogy  with  yertebrated  ani^ 
mals,  has  been  called  the  skull,  or  cranium^ 
(c,  Fig,  150),  is  usually  the  hardest  part  of  the 
general  crust.  Although  it  may  appear,  a  <m 
superficial  examination,  to  consist  of  a  single  un- 
divided piece,  yet,  on  tracing  its  gradual  forma- 
tion, it  is  found  to  be  in  rgality  composed  of  a 
union  of  several  of  the  segments  of  the  larva. 
Audouin  and  Cams  distinguish  three  component 
segments  in  the  cranium  of  insects ;  while  Straus 
Durckheim  considers  it  as  formed  by  the  con- 
solidation of  no  less  than  six  segments  of  the 
vermiform  larva.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
same  elements  which  in  the  thoracic  segments 
are  developed  into  feet,  are  here  employed  to 
form  parts  having  other  destinations.  From  the 
segment  adjacent  to  the  thorax  the  antennae  are 
supposed  to  be  developed.  The  two  antericn* 
segments  belong  properly  to  the  face ;  the  one 
giving  origin  to  the  mandibles  (m),  to  the 
maxillee,  or  proper  jaws,  (j),  and  also  to  the  palpi 
(p) ;  the  other  producing  the  processes  called  the 
labial  palpi  (l). 

The  mode  in  which  the  head  is  connected  with 
the  trunk  varies  much  in  different  insects. 
Sometimes  it  is  united  by  a  broad  basis  of  at- 
tachment, forming  a  joint  between  the  adjacent 
surfaces :  but  usually  it  is  only  appended  by  a 
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Harrow  filament,  OT  ne<*k ;  80  that  the  articulation 
is  effected  by  ligament  alone.  Occarionally  it 
18  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  pedicle,  which 
removes  it  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
trunk.  In  the  Hymenoptera  and  t>iptera,  the 
head  moves  upon  a  pivot,  so  as  to  admit  of  it»' 
being  turned  completely  round. 

The  trunk,  or  Thorax,  is  composed,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  of  threew  segments,  termed  respect- 
ively the  Prothorax  {Ti)\  the  Mesoihorax{\)'^ 
and  the  Metathoraa:  (z).*  The  first  of  these,  the 
prothorax,  carries  the  first  pair  of  legs;  the 
second,  or  mesothorax,  gives  origin  to  the 
second  pair  of  legs,  and  also  to  the  first  pair  of 
wings,  m*  to  the  Elytra  (e),  as  in  the  example 
before  us;  and  the  third,  or  metathorax,  sup- 
ports the  third  pair  of  legs,  and  the  second  pair  of 
wings  (w).  These  two  last  segments  are  closely 
united  together,  but  the  original  distinction 
into  two  portions  is  marked  by  a  transverse  line. 
Each  of  these  three  segments  is  divisible  into  an 
upper,  a  lower,  and  two  lateral  portions,  which 

*  In  these  denominations  I  baTe  followed  the  nomenclature  of 
Victor  Aadouin  (Annates  des  Sciences  Natorelles,  torn.  i.  p.  1 19), 
as  being  the  simplest  and  the  clearest :  but  other  entomologists 
have  applied  the  same  terms  to  different  parts.  The  first  seg- 
ment is  termed  by  Straus  Durckheim  and  other  French  writers, 
the  CorseUU  Mr.  Kirby  calls  it  the  Mamtrunk,  and  r^tricts 
the  term  Prothorax  to  its  upper  portion.  The  united  second  and 
third  segments  are  the  Thorax  of  Straus  Durckheim,  the  Tronc 
alifhe  of  Chabrier,  and  the  Alitrunk  of  Kirby. 
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are  joined  together  al  the  MdeB  of  the  trunk  ; 
these  again  admit  of  f urthw  subdiviaioQ ;  but  for 
the  names  aikl  descriptions  of  these  smaller 
I»eces  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  works  on  Ento- 
mology. The  parts  of  the  thorax  to  which  the 
wings  are  attached  indicate  the  CHtuation  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  insect ;  a  point, 
which,  being  in  the  line  of  the  resultant  ef  aU  tiie 
forces  eonc^poed  in  the  great  moyements  of  the 
body,  requires  to  be  sustained  by  the  moving 
powers  under  all  circumstances  either  of  actk« 
or  repose. 

Victor  Audouin,  who  has  made  extensive  re- 
searches on  the  comparative  forms  of  all  these 
parts  in  a  great  variety  of  insects,  appears  to  have 
satisfactorily  established  the  general  proposition 
that,  amidst  the  endless  diversity  of  forms  exhi- 
bited by  the  skel^xm  of  insects,  they  are  invari- 
ably composed  of  the  same  numbar  of  elements, 
digqposed  in  the  same  relative  situations  and  wder 
of  arrangement :  and  that  the  <mly  source  of  dif- 
ference is  a  variation  in  the  proportional, deve- 
lopement  of  these  elements.  He  has  also  ob- 
served that  the  great  expaamon  of  one  part  is 
generally  attended  by  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion of  others. 

The  third  division  of  the  body  is  termed  the 
Abdomen  (r)  ;  it  is  composed  of  all  the  remaining 
segments,  which  join  to  form  a  cavity  enclosing 
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the  viscera  sabservieDt  to  natritioii,  reepkation, 
and  reproduction.  The  number  of  dieie  abdo^ 
minal  segments  is  very  various  in  different  ge* 
nera  of  insects.  Sometimes  there  appear  to  be 
but  three  or  four;  while,  in  other  cases,  there 
are  twdve,  or  even  a  greater  number.  In  the 
Calmoma  (Fig.  IdO,  b),  the  abdomen  has  six 
complete,  followed  by  three  imperfect  segm^its« 
Not  being  intended  to  carry  any  of  the  organs 
<tf  progressive  motion,  they  retain  the  form  of 
simple  hoops,  which  is  the  primitive  type  of 
the  segments  of  annulose  Miimals.  Each  seg** 
ment  has  a  ligamentous  connexion  with  the  next» 
which  is  often  so  close,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  any 
motion  between  them;  but  in  other  instances  it 
i«  more  lax,  and  allows  of  the  abdom^i  being 
flexible.  In  the  former  case,  which  is  the  con* 
struction  in  all  the  Coleopteray  or  belles,  the 
rings  have  an  imbricated  arrangement;  that  ia, 
each  overlaps  the  next,  often  to  the  extent  of 
two-thirds  of  its  breadth  :  so  that  they  present  a 
succession  of  spheroidal  hoops,  capable  of  being 
drawn  out,  to  a  certain  extent,  like  the  tubes  of 
a  telescope.  This  very  artificial  construction  is 
manifestiy  designed  to  allow  of  a  great  variety  of 
movements,  determined  by  the  position  of  the 
muscles  th^  enclose:  for  since  the  sui&cas 
which  receive,  as  well  as  those  whidi  are  re- 
ceived, are  segments  of  sph^oids,  this  structure 
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admits  of  a  twiBting  motion;  and  the  latter  aeg^ 
meat  may  be  pushed  more  or  less  into  the  cavity 
of  the  former,  either  generally,  or  on  one  side. 

Each  segment,  besides  being  separate  from 
the  rest,  is  further  divided  into  an  upper,  or 
dorsal,  and  a  lower,  or  ventral  portion;   each 
pwtion  having  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  or  rather 
of  an  arch  of  a  circle.    These  are  connected  at 
the  sides  by  a  ligamaitous  band,  which  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  abdomen.    Great  advantage 
results  from  this  division  of  the  circles,  allowing 
of  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  abdominal 
covering  being  at  one  time  separated,  and  at 
another  brought  nearer  together ;  for  thus  the 
cavity  is  capable  of  being  enlarged  or  contacted 
in  its  dimensions,  and  adapted  to  the  variable 
bulk  of  its  contents.     It  is  deserving  of  notice 
that,  during  the  process  of  transformation,  some 
of  the  abdominal  segments,  which  are  present 
in  the  larva,  disappear  entirely,  or  leave  only 
imperfect    traces    of   their    former    existence. 
Sometimes  the  posterior  segments  become  so 
exceedingly  contracted  in  their  diameter  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  tail :   this  i^ 
exemplified  in  the  Panorpa. 
'   The  junction  of  the  abdomen  with  the  trunk 
is  effected  in  various  ways.    In  all  the  Coleoptera, 
it  is  united  by  the  whole  margin  of  its  base, 
without  having  a  narrower  part :  in  other  tribes 
there  is  a  visible  diminution  of  diameter,  forming 
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a  grooTe  all  round,  or  an  incisum,  as  it  is  tech-^ 
nically  termed.  In  the  Hymenoptera,  this  inci- 
sion is  so  deep  as  to  leaye  only  a  narrow  pedicle, 
like  a  neck,  connecting  these  two  divisions  of 
the  body.  In  some  this  pedicle  is  short,  in 
others  long :  in  the  former  case,  an  exceedingly 
refined  mechanism  is  resorted  to  for  efiecting 
the  necessary  moTcments  in  a  part  so  bulky 
compared  with  the  narrowness  of  the  surface  of 
attachment.^ 

Insects  in  their  perfect  state  have  constantly 
six  legs,  which  are  the  developements  of  the  six 
proper  legs  of  the  same  animal  in  its  larva  con- 
dition :  all  the  spurious  legs  having  disappeared 
during  its  metamorphosis.  We  have  seen  that 
in  the  myriapoda,  the  result  of  developement  is 
an  increase  in  the  number  both  of  segments  and 
of  legs ;  the  reason  of  which  is  that,  being  terres- 
trial animals,  a  lengthened  form  was  more  useful 
and  accordant  with  their  destination;  but  in 
winged  insects,  where  the  object  is  to  procure 
the  means  of  flight,  the  organs  require  to  be  con- 
centrated, and  all  superfluous  parts  must  be  re- 
trenched and  discarded  from  the  fabric.  The 
multiplication  of  organs,  which,  in  the  former 
case,  indicated  the  progress  of  a  higher  develope- 
ment, would  in  the  latter  have  been  the  source 

^  For  the  details  of  this  structure  I  must  refer  to  writers  on 
entomology,  and  in  particular  to  Kirby  and  Spence*s  *' Introduc- 
tion to  Entomology,'*  vol.  iii.  p.  701. 
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of  imperfection.  As  long  as  the  insect  remains 
in  its  larva  stage,  its  condition  is  analogom  to 
that  of  the  myriapode  :  but  in  the  more  derated 
state  of  its  exigence,  its  structure  is  subject  to 
new  conditions  and  regulated  by  new  laws. 

While  the  number  of  members  is  thus  reduced, 
ample  compensation  is  given  by  liieir  increased 
activity  and  power,  derived  from  their  aogmented 
length,  and  the  more  distinct  lever-like  ficusns  of 
the  pieces  which  compose  them* 

These  pieces  (see  Fig.  150)  are  named,  from 
their  supposed  analogy  to  the  divisions  of  the 
limbs  of  the  higher  orders  of  vertebrated  animals, 
the  haunch  (h),  the  trochanter  (t),  the  femur 
(f),  the  tibia  (s),  and  the  tarsus  (r).  In  gaieral 
the  femur  (or  thigh)  has  nearly  a  horizontal,  and 
the  tibia  (or  leg)  a  vertical  portion,  while  the 
whole  tarsus  (or  foot)  is  applied  to  the  ground. 

The  haunch  (h),  which  is  supposed  to  corres- 
p<md  to  the  hip  bone  of  quadrupeds,  is  a  broad, 
but  very  short  truncated  ccme.  The  mode  of  its 
articulation  with  the  trunk  admits  of  greatvariety ; 
sometimes  it  is  united  by  a  ball  and  socket  joint, 
as  in  the  CurcuHo  and  Cerambyx;  and  it  then 
has,  of  course,  great  freedom  of  motion :  at  other 
times  the  joint  is  oi  the  hinge  kiini,  as  in  the 
SMohntha.  The  trochanter  (t),  and  the  fem«r 
(f),  though  in  reality  distinct  pieces,  are  usually 
so  firmly  united  ad  to  compose  only  one  division 
of  the  limb.    The  articulation  of  tlus  portion 
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with  the  haunch  is  always  effected  by  a  hinge- 
joint.  Joints  of  this  description,  when  formed^ 
as  tl^  are  in  insects,  by  the  apposition  of  two 
tubular  pieces,  are  constructed  in  the  following 
manner.  One  of  the  tubes  has,  at  the  end  to  be 
ardcolated,  two  tubwcles,  which  project  from 
the  margin,  and  are  a{q>lied  to  the  adjacent  end 
of  the  other  tube  at  two  opposite  points  of  it« 
circumference ;  the  line  which  passes  through 
those  two  points  being  the  axis  of  motion.  On 
the  side  where  the  flexicm  is  intended  to  be 
made  both  tubes  are  deeply  notched,  in  order  to 
admit  of  their  being  bait  upon  one  another  at  a 
very  acute  angle:  and  the  space  left  by  these 
notches  is  filled  up  by  a  pliant  membrane,  which 
performs  the  office  of  a  ligament.  These  articular 
tubercles  and  depressions  are  so  adjusted  to  one 
another,  that  the  joint  cannot  be  dislocated  with- 
out the  fracture  of  s<»ne  of  its  parts.  As  the 
difiarent  axes  cf  motion  in  the  successive  joints 
are  not  coincident,  but  inclined  at  different 
an^es  to  one  another,  the  extent  of  motion  in 
the  whole  limb  is  very  greatly  increased. 
Thus  in  the  cases  where  the  curticulation  of  the 
haunch  with  the  trunk  is  a  hinge  joint,  the 
axes  of  this  joint  and  of  the  next  are  placed 
at  right  angles  to  each  other;  so  that  there 
results,  from  the  combination  of  both,  a  capa- 
bility in  the  thigh  of  executing  a  circular  mo- 
tion in  a  manner  almost  as  perfect  as  if  it  had 
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revolved  in  a  spherical  socket.  The  principle  of 
this  compound  motion  is  the  same  as  that  em- 
ployed on  ship-board  for  the  mariner's  compass, 
and  other  instruments  which  require  to  be  kept 
steady  during  the  motion  of  the  ship.  For  this 
purpose  what  are  called  gimbals  are  used,  the 
parts  of  which  have  two  axes  of  rotation,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to  enable  the  compass 
to  take  its  proper  horizontal  position,  indepen- 
dently of  any  inclination  of  the  ship. 

The  tibia,  or  shank  (s),  is  joined  at  an  acute 
angle  with  the  femur ;  and  is  frequently  either 
beset  with  spines,  or  else  notched  or  serrated. 

The  tarsuSj  or  foot  (u),  is  the  last  division  of 
the  limb:  it  is  divided  into  several  joints, 
which  have  been  supposed  to  represent  those 
of  the  toes  of  quadrupeds.  The  joints  are 
generally  of  the  hinge  kind,  but  some  are  met 
with  of  a  more  rounded  form,  and  approaching 
to  that  of  the  ball  and  socket.  The  whole 
structure  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  its  exact 
application  over  all  the  inequalities  of  the  sur- 
faces on  which  the  insect  treads.  But  as  the 
habits  and  modes  of  life  of  this  numerous  class 
are  exceedingly  diversified,  so  the  form  of  the 
feet  admits  of  greater  variety  than  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  limb. 

The  feet  of  insects  diverge,  and  spread  over  a 
wide  surface;  thus  extending  the  base  of  sup- 
port SQ  as  to  ensure  the  stability  of  their  bodies 
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in  the  most  perfect  maimer.  When  the  legs  are 
very  long,  as  in  the  Tipula*  the  body  seems, 
indeed,  more  to  be  suspended  than  supported  by 
them ;  contrary  to  what  obtains  in  quadrupeds, 
where  the  feet  are  more  immediately  underneath 
the  points  at  which  they  are  connected  with  the 
trunk. 

The  last  joint  of  the  tarsus  is  generally  ter- 
minated by  a  claw,  which  is  sometimes  single 
and  sometimes  double,  and  which  contributes  to 
festen  the  foot,  under  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
both  of  action  and  of  repose.  With  feet  thus 
armed  the  insect  can  ascend  or  descend  the 
perpendicular  sides  of  a  rough  body  with  the 
greatest  ease ;  but  it  is  scarcely  able  to  advance 
a  single  step  upon  glass,  or  other  polished  sur- 
faces, even  when  horizontal.  The  hooks  at  the 
ends  of  the  anterior  pair  of  feet  are  directed 
backwards,  those  of  the  middle  pair  inwards, 
and  of  the  posterior  pair  forwards ;  thus  afford- 
ing the  greatest  possible  security  against  dis- 
placement. 

Many  insects  are  provided  with  cushions  at 
the  extremity  of  the  feet,  evidently  for  the  pUr^ 
pose  of  breaking  the  force  of  falls,  and  prevents 
ing  the  jar  which  the  frame  would  otherwise 
have  to  sustain.    These  cushions  are  formed  of 

*  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  object  in  furnishing  this 
insect  with  legs  of  so  great  a  length  is  that  of  enabling  it  to 
walk  among  blades  of  grass. 
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dense  velvetty  tufts  of  hair,  lining  the  underside 
of  the  tarsi,  bnt  leaving  the  claw  uncovared ;  and 
the  filaments,  by  insinuating  themselves  among 
the  irregularities  of  the  surfaces  to  which  diey 
are  applied,  produce  a  considerable  degree  of 
adhesion.  Cushions  are  met  with  chiefly  in  large 
insects  which  suddenly  alight  on  the  ground 
after  having  leaped  ft*om  a  considerable  height : 
in  the  smaller  species  they  appear  to  be  mine- 
cessary,  because  the  lightness  of  their  bodies 
sufficiently  secures  them  from  any  danger  arising 
from  ftdls. 

Some  insects  are  ftimished  with  a  still  more 
refined  and  effectual  apparatus  for  adhe^on,  and 
one  which  even  enables  them  to  suspend  them- 
selves in  an  inverted  position  from  the  under 
surfaces  of  bodies.  It  consists  of  suckers,  the 
arrangement  and  construction  of  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful ;  and  of  which  the  common 
house-fly  presents  us  with  an  example.  In  this 
insect  that  part  of  the  last  joint  of  the  tarsus 
which  is  immediately  under  the  root  of  the  claw, 
has  two  suckers  appended  to  it  by  a  narrow 
ftinnel-shaped  neck,  moveable  by  muscles  in  all 
directions.  These  suckers  are  shown  in  Fig. 
152,  which  represents  the  under  side  of  the  toot 
of  Musca  vamitariaf  or  blue-bottle  fly,  with  the 
suckers  expanded.  The  sucking  part  of  the 
apparatus  consists  of  a  membrane,  capable  of 
contraction   and   extension,  and   the   edges  of 
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which  are  serrated,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the 
closest  application  to  any  kind  of  surface.    In 


the  Tfibawus,  or  horse-fly,  each  foot  is  furnished 
with  three  suckers.  In  the  Cimbex  lutea^  or 
yellow  saw-fly,  there  are  four,  of  which  one  it 
placed  upon  the  under  surface  of  each  of  the 
four  first  joints  of  the  toes  (Fig*.  153) ;  and  aQ 
the  six  feet  are  provided  with  these  suckers. 
In  the  JDypiscus  marginalise  suckers  are  fur- 
nii^ed  to  the  feet  of  the  male  insect  only.  The 
three  first  joints  of  the  feet  of  the  fore-legs  of 
that  insect  have  the  form  of  a  shield^  the  under 
surface  of  which  is  covered  with  suckers  having 
loi]^  tubular  necks ;  there  is  one  of  these  suckers 
very  large,  another  of  a  smaller  size,  and  a 
great  number  of  others  exceedingly  small.  A 
few  of  the  latter  kind  are  represented  highly 
magnified  in  Fig.  154.  In  the  second  pair  of 
fe^  the  corresponding  joints  are  pn^rtionally 
much  narrower,  and  are  covered  on  their  under 
surface  with  a  multitude  of  very  minute  suckers. 
The  Acridium  bigutttUum,  which  is  a  species  of 
grasshopper,  has  one  large  oval  sucker,  under 
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the  last  joint  of  the  foot,  immediately  between 
the  claws.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  first 
joint  are  three  pair  of  globular  cushions,  and 
another  pair  under  the  second  joint.  Fig.  155 
shows  these  parts.  The  cushions  are  filled 
with  an  elastic  fibrous  substance;  which,  in 
order  to  increase  the  elasticity  of  the  whole 
structure,  is  looser  in  its  texture  towards  the 
circumference.* 

The  mode  in  which  these  suckers  operate 
may  be  distinctly  seen,  by  observing  with  a 
magnifying  glass  the  actions  of  a  large  blue- 
bottle fly  in  the  inside  of  a  glass  jxtmbler.  A 
fly  will,  by  the  application  of  this  apparatus, 
remain  suspended  from  the  ceiling  for  any 
length  of  time  without  the  least  exertion;  for 
the  weight  of  the  body  pulling  against  the 
suckars  serves  but  to  strengthen  their  adhesion  : 
hence  we  find  flies  preferring  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor,  as  a  place  of  rest. 

Insects  which,  like  the  gnat,  wdk  much  upon 
the  surface  of  water,  have  at  the  ends  of  their  feet 
a  brush  of  fine  hair,  the  dry  points  of  which 
appear  to  repel  the  fluid,  and  prevent  the  leg 
firom  being  wetted.  If  these  brushes  be  moist* 
ened  with  spirit  of  wine,  this  apparent  repulsion 
no  longer  takes  place;  and  the  insect  imme- 
diately sinks  and  is  drowned. 

*  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1826,  p.  324. 
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§  ?•  Aquatic  Insects. 


Although  many  insects  are  inhabitsoits  of  water 
while  in  their  larva  state,  few  continue  to  reside 
in  that  element  after  they  have  undergone  all 
their  metamor{^oses.  When  they  have  attained 
the  imago  state,  indeed,  every  part  of  their  bo- 
dies becomes  permeated  by  air,  which  forms  alto- 
gether a  large  portion  of  their  bulk,  and  gives 
ix>  the  insect,  when  it  is  immersed  in  water,  a 
strong  buoyant  force.  As  the  largest  volume  of 
air  is  contained  in  the  abdomen,  this  part  is 
comparatively  lighter  than  either  the  trunk  or 
head ;  and  the  natural  position  of  the  insect  in 
the  fluid  is  oblique  to  the  horizon,  the  head 
being  depressed,  and  the  abdomen  elevated. 
Any  force  impelling  the  body  forwards  in  the 
direction  of  its  axis  tends,  therefore,  to  make  it 
also  descend.  The  effect  of  this  downward  force 
is  counteracted  by  the  sustaining  pressure  of  the 
water,  which  is  directed  vertically  upwards :  so 
that  the  real  operation  of  the  force  in  question  is 
to  carry  the  body  forwards  nearly  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction. 

In  insects  destined  to  move  in  water,  some- 
times all  the  legs,  but  occasionally  only  one 
pair,  are  lengthened  and  expanded  into  broad 
triangular  surfaces,  capable  of  acting  as  oars: 
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and  these  surfaces  are  further  extended  by  the 
addition  of  marginal  fringes  of  hair,  so  dis- 
posed as  to  project  and  act  upon  the  water  every 
time  the  impulse  is  given,  but  to  bend  down 
when  the  leg  is  again  drawn  up,  preparatory  to 
the  succeeding  stroke ;  thus  imitating  the  action 
which  is  called  feathering  an  oar.  The  impulses 
are  given  with  great  regularity,  all  the  feet 
striking  the  water  at  the  same  moment 


Of  all  the  coleopterous  insects,  the  Dytiscus, 
or  water-beetle  (of  which  Fig.  156  represents 
the  upper,  and  Fig.  157  the  under  side),  is  the 
one  best  constructed  for  swimming:  its  body 
having  a  flattened  form,  very  much  resemblii^ 
a  boat,  narrower  before  than  behind,  and  its 
surjBace  presenting  no  projecting  parts.  The 
upper  surface  in  particular  is  extremdy  smooth, 
to  enable  it  to  glide  under  the  water  with  the 
^east  possible  friction.  Its  centre  of  gravity  is 
placed  very  near  the  under  surface.  The  poste- 
rior legs,  which  act  as  powerful  oars,  are  attached 
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3^7 


to  very  large  haunches,. for  tlie  purpose  of  ooa- 
taining  the  thick  muscular  bands  which  lure  in- 
serted into  the  trochanter/ and  by  which  these 
joints  are  moved  with  great  power.  As  the 
motion  of  these  oars  is  to  be  performed  in  a 
plane  neaiiy  paralld  to  the  axis  of  the  body, 
the  haunches  are  not  required  to  be  moveable : 
and  accordingly  they  are  firmly  united  to  the 
thorax ;  a  structure  which  renders  the  motion  of 
the  other  joints  more  regular  anduniform.  When 
the  D}rtiscus  wishes  to  rise,  it  need  only  flesist 
from  all  action,  and  abandon  itself  to  the  buoyant 
force  of  the  fluid,  which  quickly  carries  it  to  the 
surface. 

The  Notonectaj  or  water-boatman  (Fig-  158), 
is  remarkable  for  always  swimming  on  its  back, 
j^gg  a  peculiarity  depending  on 

^JgOL  the  form  of  its  body,  which  is 

^^^^  ^M  ^_ijj_^     semi-cylindrical,  with  the  l^ps 
mm  affixed  to  the  flat  surface ;  so 

^  that,  when  lying  on  its  back 

in  the  fluid,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  below  the 
centre  of  tbe  whole  figure,  or  the  metacentre,  as 
it  is  termed,  and  the  equilibrium  is  maintained. 
It  is  evident  that,  under  these  circumstances,  if 
it  were  placed  in  the  water  with  its  legs  under- 
most, it  would  unavoidably  tilt  over,  and  resume 
its  usual  position.  Its  long  l^s  extending  at 
right  angles  to  the  body,  present  a  striking  re- 
VOL.  I.  z 
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B^nblftnce  to  the  oars  of  a  boat ;  and  they  act, 
indeed,  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same 
principles. 


§  8.  Progreaive  Motion  of  Insects  on  Land. 

The  actions  of  the  limbs  of  insects  in  walking 
are  quite  different  from  what  they  are  in  swim- 
mings and  are  yery  similar  to  those  of  the  cater- 
pillar, in  which  we  hare  seen  that  the  motions  <^ 
the  anterior  and  posterior  legs  on  one  side  are 
combined  with  that  at  the  middle  one  on  the 
other  side ;  and  the  two  sets  of  l^s  are  moved 
alternately.  In  consequence  of  their  relative 
positions  with  the  trunk,  the  anterior  l^ps  are 
advanced  by  the  extension,  and  the  posterior 
legs  by  the  flexion  of  the  corresponding  joints. 
When  the  feet  have  fixed  themselves  on  the 
ground,  the  contrary  actions  take  place,  and  the 
body  is  brought  forwards.  During  this  period 
the  legs  which  compose  the  other  set  are  called 
into  play,  and  are  advanced ;  and  the  same 
succession  of  actions  takes  place  with  these  as 
with  the  former.  This  can  easily  be  seen  when 
the  insect  walks  very  leisurely ;  but  in  a  more 
quickened  pace,  the  succession  of  actions  is  too 
rapid  to  be  followed  by  the  eye. 
The  action  of  leaping  is  performed  by  the 
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sadden  extenskin  of  all  die  joints  of  the  limb, 
which  are  previously  folded  as  close  as  possible. 
The  joints  principally  concerned  in  this  action, 
are  those  of  the  thigh  and  tibia,  as  they  furnish 
the  longest  and  most  powerful  levers.  Prepara^ 
tory  to  the  effort,  the  tibia  is  brought  down  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  ground,  by  bending  it 
over  the  tarsus ;  and  the  thigh  also  is  b^it  upaa 
the  tibia,  so  as  to  form  with  it  a  very  acute 
angle.  In  order  to  enable  it  to  take  this  por- 
tion with  most  advantage,  we  find  in  maay  of 
the  Coleoptera,  that  the  thigh  has  a  longitudinal 
groove  for  the  reception  of  the  tibia,  with  a  tow 
of  spines  on  each  side  of  the  groove.  While  the 
limb  is  in  this  bent  position,  the  extensor  muscles 
are  violently  exerted,  and  by  producing  a  sudden 
unbending  of  this  apparatus  of  folded  sj^ings, 
they  {NToject  the  whole  body,  by  the  accumu- 
lated impulse,  to  a  considerable  height  in  the 
air.  The  leaps  of  insects  being  generally  for** 
wards,  all  the  legs  do  not  participate  equally  in 
the  effect;  for  the  fore  legs  contribute  much 
less  to  it  than  the  hind  legs,  and  axe  more  usefiil 
in  modifying  the  direction  of  the  leap,  than  ta 
adding  to  its  force.  The  power  of  leaping  is 
derived  principally  from  the  great  size  and 
strength  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  l^s, 
which,  being  contained  within  the  femur,  neces- 
sarily swell   that  division  of  the   limb  to  an 
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unosual  thickness;  and  in  order  to  procure 
sufficient  velocity  of  action,  both  the  femur  and 
tibia  are  much  elongated.  Thus  the  locust,  which 
is  so  constructed,  leaps  with  ease  to  a  distance 
two  hundred  times  the  length  of  its  own  body. 
We  may  in  general,  indeed,  infer  the  particular 
kind  of  progressive  motion  for  which  the  insect 
is  intended  by  observing  the  comparative  lei^th 
of  the  diflTerent  pairs  <rf  legs.  When  they  are 
of  egual  size,  the  pace  is  uniform :— swiftest  in 
those  that  have  the  longest  legs, — slowest  when 
they  are  short.  When  the  anterior  legs  are 
much  longer  than  the  posterior,  the  power  of 
prehension  may  be  increased,  but  that  of  pro- 
gression is  impeded.  The  great  prolongation  of 
the  posterior  legs  is  generally  accompanied  by 
the  power  of  jumping,  unless,  indeed,  Ihey  are 
at  the  same  time  much  bent,  for  such  curvature 
disqualifies  them  from  acting  advantageously  as 
levers. 

Many  insects  have  the  extremity  of  the  tibia 
armed  with  a  coronet  of  spines,  which  assist  in 
fixing  this  point  against  the  plane  from  which 
they  intend  to  spring,  and  which  give  to  the 
limb  a  steady  fiilcrum.  The  Cicada  spumaria 
has  been  known  to  leap  to  a  distance  of  five  or 
six  feet ;  which  is  two  handred  and  fiity  times 
its  own  length:  this,  if  the  same  proportions 
were  observed^  is  equivalent  to  a  man  of  ordinary 
stature  vaulting  through  the  air  the  length  of  a 
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quarter  of  a  mile.  Whien  the  same  insect  is  laid 
on  glass,  on  which  the  spines  cannot  fasten,  it  is 
unable  to  leap  farther  than  six  inches.* 

The  insects  belonging  to  the  genus  Elater 
are  provided  with  a  peculiar  mechanism  for  the 
special  purpose  of  accomplishing  a  singular 
mode  of  leaping,  independently  of  any  action 
of  the  legs.  The  legs  of  this  insect  are  so  short, 
that  when  it  is  laid  on  its  back,  it  cannot  turn 
itself,  being  unable  to  reach  with  its  feet  the 
plane  on  which  it  is  lying,  and  procure  a  fuldrum 
for  the  action  of  its  muscles.  It  is  apparently 
with  the  design  of  remedying  this  inconvenience, 
that  nature  has  bestowed  on  this  tribe  of  insects 
the  faculty  of  springing  into  the  air,  and  making 
a  somerset,  so  as  to  light  upon  the  feet ;  an  effect 
which  is  accomplished  by  an  exceedingly  curious 
mechanism.  The  prothorax  is  prolonged  beyond 
the  length  it  usually  has  in  other  coleoptera,  and 
it  is  articulated  with  the  mesothorax  on  the  dorsal 
side  by  two  lateral  tubercles,  which  form  a  hinge 
joint,  limiting  its  motions  to  a  vertical  plane. 
The  sternum,  or  pectoral  portion  of  the  prothorax 
is  also  extended  backwards,  and  terminates  in 
an  elastic  spine,  which  is  received  into  a  cavity 
in  the  mesothorax,  and  which,  while  the  insect 
is  lying  on  its  back,  with  the  prothorax  bent 
upon  the  mesothorax,  recoils  with  the  force  of 

*  De  Geer,  III.  178,  quoted  by  Kirby  and  Spence. 
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a  dpring,  and  communicates  to  the  body  an 
impulse  which  carries  it  upwards  to  a  cbnsi* 
derable  height*  If  the  elater  should  fail  in  its 
first  attempts  to  recoyer  its  feet,  it  repeats  its 
leaps  till  it  succeeds.  We  find  no  example  of  a 
sijpilar  structure  in  any  other  part  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 

The  express  adaptation  of  structure  to  the 
mode  of  life  dengned  for  each  species  of  insect 
is  nowhere  more  strongly  marked  than  in  those 
which  are  intended  to  burrow  in  the  earth :  'and  of 
these  the  GryUo-talpay  or  mole  cricket,  presents 
a  remarkable  example.  A  minute  account  of  the 
anatomy  of  this  insect  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
Kidd,*  firom  which  it  appears  that  being  des* 
tined,  like  the  mole,  to  live  beneath  the  surface 
oi  the  earth,  and  to  excavate  for  itself  a  passage 
through  the  soil,  it  is  furnished  with  limbs  pe- 
culiarly calculated  for  burrowing,  with  a  skin 
which,  being  covered  with  a  fine  down,  effec^ 
toally  prevents  the  adhesion  of  the  moist  eart^ 
through  which  it  moves ;  and  with  a  form  of 
body  enabling  it  to  penetrate  with  least  resist* 
ance  the  opposing  medium.  By  being  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  moving  as  easily  in  a 
backward  as  in  a  forward  direction,  it  is  eimbled 
quickly  to  retreat  in  the  narrow  channd  it  has 
excavated :   and  as  a  safeguard  in  these  retro- 

•  Phfl.  TVani.  for  1825,  p.  203. 
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grade  movements,  it  is  provided  with  a  pair  of 
posterior  appendages,  which  are  supplied  with 
large  nerves,  and  may  be  regarded  as  serving 
the  purpose  of  caudal  antennae. 

The  fore-legd,  (one  of  which  is  represented  in 
Fig.  158*)  are  the  burrowing  implements,  and 

they  are  admirably  cal- 
culated for  their  pecu^ 
liar  office,  both  in  the 
shape  and  in  the  mode 
of  articulation  of  their 
several  divisions,  which  bear  a  considerable  anftr 
logy  to  the  corresponding  member  of  the  mole* 
Dr.  Kidd  observes,  that,  compared  with   the 
other  legs,  and  with  the  general  size  of  the 
animal,  they  are  as  if  the  brawny  hand  and 
arm  of  a  robust  dwarf  were  set  on  the  body  of 
a  delicate  infant ;  and  the  indications  of  strength 
which  their  structure  manifests,  folly  answer  to 
their  extraordinary  size.    For  a  more  particular 
description  of  the  mechanism  of  this  instrument 
I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  paper  above 
quoted. 
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§9.  Flight  of  Insects. 

If  the  excellence  o(  a  mechanic  art  be  mea- 
sured by  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  the 
attainment  of  its  object,  none  surely  would  rank 
higher  than  that  which  has  accomplished  tlw 
flight  of  a  living  animal.  No  human  skill  has 
yet  contrived  the  construction  of  an  automaton, 
capable,  by  the  operation  of  an  internal  fwce,  of 
sustaining  itself  in  the  air,  in  oppontion  to  gra- 
vity, iw  even  a  few  minutes;  and  far  less  of 
performing  in  that  element  the  evolutions  which 
we  daily  witness  even  in  the  lowest  of  the  insect 
tribes.  To  the  ultimate  attainment  of  thss  &- 
culty  it  would  appear  that  all  the  transfbrma* 
tk>ns  they  undergo  in  external  appearance,  and 
all  the  developements  oi  their  internal  me- 
chanism, are  expressly  directed.  Wings  are 
added  to  the  frame  only  in  the  last  stage  (^  its 
completion ;  after  it  has  disencumbered  itself  of 
every  ponderous  material  that  could  be  ^Mured, 
after  it  has  been  condensed  into  a  small  com* 
pass,  and  after  it  has  been  perfcMrated  in  all 
directions  by  air-tubes,  giving  lightness  and 
buoyancy  to  every  part.  Curiously  folded  up 
in  the  pupa,  the  wings  there  attain  their  ftdl 
dimensions,  ready  to  expand  whenever  the  ban- 
dages that  surround  them   are  removed.     No 
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sooner  is  the  insect  emancipated  from  its  con- 
finement, than  these  organs,  which  are  com- 
posed of  duplicatures  of  a  dense,  but  exceedingly 
^  fine  membrane,  identical  in  its  composition  with 
the  general  integuments,  begin  to  separate  from 
the  sides  of  the  body,  and  to  unfold  all  their 
parts.  Their  moisture  ra][ndly  evaporates,  leav- 
ing the  delicate  film  dry  and  &nn,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  immediate  action.  The  fibres,  or 
nervures,  as  they  are  called,  form  a  delicate 
net-woik,  for  the  support  of  this  fine  membrane, 
like  the  frame  of  the  arms  of  a  windmill,  which 
su{^ports  the  canvass  spread  over  them.  The 
microscope  shows  that  these  fibres  are  tubular, 
and  contain  air;  a  structure  the  most  efiectual 
for  conjoining  lightness  with  strength ;  and  many 
entomol(^sts  are  of  opinion  that  the  insect  has 
the  power,  during  the  act  of  flying,  of  directing 
air  into  the  nervures,  so  as  to  dilate  them  to  the 
utmost,  and  render  them  quite  tense  and  rigid. 

In  the  great  majority  of  insects  the  wings  are 
four  in  number;  of  which  the  first  pair  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  affixed  to  the  mewthoraxy  and  the 
second  to  the  metatharax.  These  two  segments 
of  the  thorax,  composing  what  has  been  termed 
tiie  oHtrunk^  constitute  the  most  solid  portion  of 
the  skeleton,  and  are  firequently  strengthened  by 
ridges,  and  other  mechanical  contrivances  for 
support.  The  superior  extremities  of  these  sup- 
ports, which  have  been  compared  to  the  clavicles. 
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or  fhrcolar  bones  of  birds,  are  always  curved  in- 
wards. This  part  of  the  trunk  requires  to  be 
alternately  dilated  and  contracted  during  flight, 
and  hence  the  several  pieces  of  which  its  dorsal 
portion  is  composed  are  loosely  connected  to- 
gether by  ligaments.* 

The  diape  of  the  wings  is  more  or  less  trian- 
gular. They  are  moved  by  numerous  muscles, 
which  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  interior  of 
the  trunk,  and  consist  of  various  kinds  of 
flexors,  extensors,  retractors,  levators,  and  de- 
prrasors ;  the  whole  forming  a  very  complicated 
assemblage  of  moving  powers.  The  largest, 
and  consequently  most  powerful  of  these  muscles, 
are  those  which  depress,  or  bring  down  the 
wings.  They  form  a  large  mass,  marked  a  in 
Fig.  144.  All  these  muscles  exert  great  force  in 
their  contractions,  which  are  capable  of  being 
renewed  in  very  rapid  succession:  for,  indeed^ 
unless  they  had  this  power,  even  so  light  a 
body  as  that  of  an  insect  could  not  have  been 
sustained  for  a  moment  in  so  rare  a  medium  as 
the  atmosphere,  £ar  less  raised  to  any  height  by 
its  resistance. 

The  simple  ascent  and  descent  of  the  wings 
would  be  sufficient,  without  any  other  movement 
being  imparted  to  th^n,  to  carry  forwards  the 

•  See  Chabrier's  "  Essai  sur  le  Vol  des  lusectes,"  Memoires 
du  Mustoin  d'Hiatoire  Naturelle ;  vi.  410,  vii.  297,  and  riS.  47 
^ad  349.    See  also  2kK)logical  Journal ;  i.  391. 
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body  of  the  insect  in  the  air.  The  action  in 
which  the  muscles  exert  the  greatest  force  is  in 
striking  the  air  during  the  descent  of  the  wing  • 
€ui  impulse  in  the  opposite  direction  being  the 
result  of  the  reacticm  of  the  air.  The  axis  of 
motion  of  the  wings  is  a  line  inclined  at  a  small 
angle  to  the  axis  of  the  body,  and  directed  fiom 
before  backwards,  outwards,  and  downwards; 
and  they  move  in  a  plane,  which  is  not  yertical, 
but  inclined  forwards.  The  angle  which  the 
plane  of  the  wing  forms  with  the  horizon  varies 
continually  in  the  differait  positions  of  the  wing, 
but  the  general  resultant  of  all  these  successive 
impulses  is  a  force  directed  forwards  and 
upwards ;  the  first  part  of  this  force  produces 
the  horizontal  progression  of  the  insect,  while 
the  second  operates  in  counteracting  the  force 
of  gravity,  and  during  the  advance  of  the  in- 
sect, either  maintains  it  at  the  same  height,  or 
enables  it  to  ascend. 

When  the  insect  wishes  to  turn,  or  to  pursue 
an  oblique  course,  it  effects  its  purpose  very 
easily  by  striking  the  air  with  more  force  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other ;  or,  by  employing  certain 
muscles  which  bend  the  body  to  one  side,  it 
shifts  the  situation  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  so 
that  the  reaction  of  the  air  on  tike  wings  is 
exerted  in  a  difierent  direction  to  what  it  was 
befwe ;  and  the  motion  of  the  body  is  modified 
accordingly. 
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By  exerting  a  force  with  the  wings  just  suffi- 
ci^it  to  balance  that  of  gravity,  insects  can 
poise  themselyes  in  the  air,  and  hover  for  a 
length  of  time  over  the  same  spot,  without  rimog 
or  falling,  advancing  or  retreating ;  and  the  body 
may,  all  the  while,  be  kept  either  in  the  horizon- 
tal, or  in  the  erect  position.  In  the  latter  case 
the  motions  are  similar  to  those  which  take  place 
in  ordinary  flying,  only  they  are  more  feebly 
exerted,  since  all  that  is  required  is  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  body  without  urging  it  to  a 
greater  speed.  LihelMcBj  Sphinxes^  and  a  great 
number  of  Diptera,  exhibit  this  kind  of  action  : 
among  the  latter  the  Stratiomys  is  most  remark- 
able for  its  power  of  remaining  long  in  the  same 
fixed  position. 

The  number,  form,  and  structure  of  the  wings 
have  furnished  entomologists  with  very  conve- 
nient characters  for  their  classification  :  on  these 
are  founded  the  orders  of  the  Coleoptera,  Orthop- 
tet*a^  Rhipipteraj  Hemipteraj  Neuropteray  Hyme- 
nopteray  Diptera^  and  Lepidoptera.  To  enter 
into  any  detail  in  a  field  of  such  vast  extent  as  is 
presented  by  the  infinitely  diversified  mechanism 
of  the  insect  creation,  would,  it  is  obvious,  far 
elcceed  the  proper  limits  of  this  treatise.  I  must 
therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few  leading  points 
in  their  structure  and  modes  of  progression. 

In  the  Coleoptera^  an  order  which  comprehends 
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by  far  the  largest  number  of  genera  of  insects, 
the  lower  pair  of  wings  (w,  Fig.  150,  p.  321) 
are  light  and  membranous,  and  of  a  texture 
exceedingly  fine  and  delicate.  They  are  of  great 
extent  compared  with  the  size  of  the  body,  when 
fully  expanded  :  and  are  curiously  folded  when 
not  in  use.  For  the  protection  of  these  delicate 
organs,  the  parts  which  correspond  to  the  upper 
pair  (Swings  of  other  insects,  are  here  converted 
into  thick  opaque,  and  hard  plates  (e),  adapted 
to  cover  the  folded  membranous  wings  when  the 
insect  is  not  flying,  and  thus  securing  them  from 
injurious  impressions  to  which  they  might  other- 
wise be  exposed  from  heat,  moisture,  or  the 
contact  of  external  bodies.  These  wing  cases, 
or  elytra  as  they  are  termed,  are  never  themselves 
employed  as  wings,  but  remain  raised  and  motion- 
less during  the  flight  of  the  insect.  They  pro- 
bably, however,  contribute  to  direct  the  course 
of  flight,  by  variously  modifying  the  resistance 
of  the  air.* 

In  the  Orthopteraj  (Fig.  169),  the  coverings  of 
the  wings,  or  tegmina^  instead  of  being  of  a 
iMMmy  texture,  are  soft  and  flexible,  or  semi- 
membranous.     The   wings  themselves,   being 


•  The  Elytra  of  insects  have  been  regarded  by  Oken  as  cor- 
responding to  the  bivalve  shells  of  the  Mollusca,  a  notion  which 
seems  to  be  founded  upon  a  fanciful  and  stramed  analogy. 
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broader  than  their  coyerings,  are,  when  not  in 
use,  folded  longitudinally,  like  a  fan. 

In  the  ne#  Order  of  Rhipiptera  of  Latreille,* 
which  includes  only  two  genera,  the  tegmina  are 


160  159 


162 


anomalous  both  in  their  situation  and  shape; 
being  fixed  at  the  base  of  the  antericH*  legs,  very 
long  and  narrow,  and  apparently  incapable  of 
protecting  the  wings.  The  wings  themsdyes  are 
of  ample  extent,  forming,  when  expanded,  a 
quadrant  of  a  circle,  with  five  or  six  nerrures 
radiating  from  their  base,  and  folded  longitu- 
dinally. 

In  the  Hemiptera^  the  tegmina,  or  as  they 
are  here  called,  the  hemi-elytra^  are  coriaceous 
towards  their  base,  but  membraneous  towards 

•  The  Strepsiptera  of  Kirby.     See  Transactions  of  the  Lin- 
neean  Society,  XI.  86. 
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their  extremity,  and  the  tme  wings  are  folded 
transTersely,  so  as  to  cross  one  another.  These 
hemi-elytra  are  employed  to  strike  the  air  in 
flight,  and  their  movements  accompany  those  of 
the  wipgs. 

Insects  having  four  thin  membranous  and 
transparent  wings  are  arranged  under  two  orders; 
namely,  the  Neuroptera  (Fig.  160),  in  which  the 
lesser  nervures  form  an  interlacement  of  fibres, 
crossing  one  another  nearly  at  right  angles,  like 
net- work,  or  lace :  and  the  Hymenoptera  (Fig. 
161),  in  which  they  are  disposed  like  the  rami- 
fications of  arteries  or  veins,  diverging  at  acute 
angles  from  the  main  trunks.  The  insects  be- 
longing to  these  two  orders  enjoy  extensive  powers 
of  flight.  LibellnliBy  and  JEschfue,  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  first  of  these  orders,  never  close  their 
wings,  but,  when  they  are  not  flying,  keep  them 
constantly  expanded,  and  ready  for  instant  action. 
They  fly  with  the  greatest  ease  in  all  directions, 
sideways,  or  backwards,  as  well  as  forwards,  and 
can  instantly  change  their  course  without  being 
obliged  to  turn  their  bodies.  Hence  they  possess 
great  advantages  both  in  chasing  other  insects, 
and  in  evading  the  pursuit  of  birds.  Beesy  which 
are  hymenopterous  insects,  have  often  been  ob- 
served to  fly  to  great  distances  firom  their  hive 
in  search  of  food.  The  humble  bee  adopts  a 
very  peculiar  mode  of  flight,  describing,  in  its 
aerial  course,  segments  of  circles,  alternately  to 
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the  right  and  to  the  left.  The  velocity  with 
which  these  insects  move  through  the  air  ia 
general  much  exceeds  that  of  a  bird,  if  estimated 
with  reference  to  the  comparative  size  of  these 
animals.* 


•  I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  George  Newport  with  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  structure  of  the  sting  of  the  Wild  Bee, 
(Anthophara  retusa^  Kirby)  which  he  has  lately  carefully  exa- 
mined, an^  from  whose  drawings  of  the  dissected  parts  the 
annexed  figures  (163)  have  been  engraved.  **  The  sting  of  the 
bee,  A,  is  formed  of  two  portions  placed  laterally  together,  bat 
capable  of  being  separate.    The  point,  p,  is  directed  a  little 

upwards,  and  is  a  little  curved : 
the  barbs,  seen  still  more  highly 
magnified  at  q,  are  about  six  in 
number,  and  are  placed  on  the 
under  surface,  and  their  points 
directed  backwards.  At  the 
base  of  the  sting,  e,  there  *\& 
a  semicircular  dilatation  appa- 
rently intended  to  prevent  the 
instrument  from  being  thrust 
too  far  out  of  the  sheath  (seen 
separately  at  v),  in  which  it 
moves:  it  has  also  a  long  ten- 
don to  which  the  muscles  are 
attached.  It  is  between  these 
plates,  when  approximated,  that 
the  poison  flows  from  the  orifice 
of  the  somewhat  dilated  extre- 
mity of  the  poison  duct,  d, 
which  comes  from  the  antedor 
part  of  the  poison  bag,  b.  This 
bag  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and 
is  not  the  organ  which  secretes 
the  poison,  but  merely  a  receptacle  for  containing  it :  for  it  is 
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Although  the  greater  number  of  Insects  have 
four  wings,  there  are  many,  such  as  the  common 
house  fly,  and  the  gnat,  which  have  only  two. 
These  compose  the  order  Diptera  (Fig.  162). 
In  these  insects  we  meet  with  two  organs,  con- 
sisting of  cylindrical  filaments,  terminated  in  a 
clubbed  extremity;  one  arising  from  each  side 
of  the  thorax  (as  seen  iia  the  above  figure),  in 
the  situation  in  which  the  second  pair  of  wings 
originate  in  those  insects  that  have  four  wings. 
They  are  named  the  halteres,  or  poisers,  from 
their  supposed  use  in  balancing  the  body,  or 
adjusting  with  exactness  the  centre  of  gravity 
when  the  insect  is  flying.  Whatever  may  be 
their  real  utility,  they  may  still  be  regarded  as 
rudiments  of  a  second  pair  of  wings ;  and  they 
afford,  therefore,  when  thus  tiewed,  a  striking 
instance  of  the  operation  of  the  tendency  which 

conveyed  into  this  bladder  by  means  of  a  long  convoluted 
vessel,  c,  which  receives  it  from  the  secreting  organs,  s.  These 
organs  consist  of  two  somewhat  dilated  vessels  resembling  c<Bca^ 
but  which  have  each  a  slender  secretory  vessel  extending 
from  them.  The  sting  moves  in  a  tubular  sheath,  V ;  which  is 
open  at  its  base,  and  along  its  upper  surface,  as  far  as  the  part 
where  the  sting  is  prevented  from  being  thrust  out  any  farther. 
The  muscles  which  move  the  sheath  are  distinct  from  those  of 
the  sting,  and  are  attached  to  an  elongated  and  curved  part  on 
each  side  of  its  base,  and  to  an  arched  and  moveable  part  which 
IS  apparently  articulated  with  it  Swammerdam  has  delineated 
these  parts  as  c€eca  in  his  dissection  of  the  common  hive  bee,  but 
has  not  noticed  the  secretory  vessels.  The  sting  of  the  hive  bee 
resembles  that  of  the  Anthopkora  retusa.** 

VOL.  I-  A  A 
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prerails  uniyeiBally  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
modifies  the  stractnre  of  each  individual  part 
80  as  to  preserve  its  conformity  to  one  general 
tjrpe. 

The  innumerable  tribes  (^  butterflies,  sphinxes, 
and  moths,  are  all  comprdi^ided  in  the  order 
Lepidopteraj  and  are  distinguished  by  having 
wings  covered  with  minute  phimes,  or  scales* 
These  scales  are  attached  so  slightly  to  the 
membrane  of  the  wing  as  to  come  off  when 
touched  with  the  fingers,  to  which  they  adh^e 
like  fine  dust.  When  examined  witti  the  mi^ 
croscope,  their  construction  and  arrangement 
appear  to  be  exceedingly  beautiful,  being 
marked  with  parallel  and  equidistant  striae, 
often  crossed  by  still  finer  lines,  the  distinct 
visibility  of  which  in  many  kinds  of  scales,  as 
those  of  Pontia  brasHca,  or  cabbage  butterfly, 
and  the  Morpho  Menelaus  of  America,  consti- 
tutes a  good  criterion  of  the  excellence  of  the 
instrument.  The  beautiful  colours  which  these 
scales  possess  may  perhaps  generally  be  owing 
to  the  presence  of  some  colouring  material :  but 
the  more  delicate  hues  are  probably  the  result 
of  the  optical  effect  of  the  striae  on  the  surface ; 
and  in  some  cases  they  result  from  the  thin- 
ness of  the  transparent  plate  of  which  they  con- 
sist; for  I  have  obsared  in  several  detached 
scales  that  the  colours  they  exhibit  by  trans- 
mitted light  are  the  complementary  colours  to 
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tixose  which  they  display  when  seen  by  reflected 
light. 

The  fonns  of  these  scales  are  exceedingly  di- 
versified,  not  only  in  diflerent  species,  but  also 
in  dijSi^ent  parts  of  the  wings  and  l>ody  of  the 
same  insect ;  for  the  surface  of  the  body,  gene- 
rally, as  well  as  the  limbs,  and  even  in  some  spe- 
cies the  antemise  are  more  or  less  covered 
with  these  scales.*     Fig.  164  exhibits  some  of 


the  more  usual  shapes  as  they  -  appear  when 
viewed  with  high  magnifying  powers. 

Each  scale  is  inserted  into  the  membrane  of 
the  wing  by  a  short  pedicle,  or  root,  and  over- 

*  lu  the  postfaumoiis  work  of  Lyonet,  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared, nearly  the  whole  of  six  quarto  plates  are  crowded  with 
the  delineattons  of  the  difierent  forms  of  the  scales  found  in  the 
Bomhyx  Casus. 
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laps  the  adjoining  scales :   and  the  whole  are 
disposed  in  rows  with  more  or  less  regularity; 
one  row  coyering  the  next,  like   til^   on  the 
roof  of  a  house.*    This  imbricated  arrangCToent, 
together  with  the  marks  that  are  1^  on  the 
membrane  of  the  wing  where  the  scales  have 
been  rubbed  off,  are  shown  in  Fig.  165,  which 
is  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  appecutmce  of  the 
wing  of  the  Hesperia  Sloanus,  seen  thrdugfa  a 
powerful  microscope.     The  membrane  erf  the 
wing  itself,  when  stripped  of  its  scales,  is  as 
perfectly  transparent  as  that  of  the  bee,  and 
is,    in    Uke   manner,  supported    by    diverging 
narures.      Many   butterflies   exhibit  in   some 
parts  of  the  wing  smooth  pearly  spots,   called 
by    entomologists,    ocelli,  or  ^es,  which  arise 
from  those  parts  being  naturally  destitute   of 
scales.     The  number  of  these  scales^  necessary 
to  cover  the  surface  of  the  wings  must,  from 
their  minuteness,  be  exceedingly  great.    The 
moth   of  the  silk  worm   {Bombyx  moriy    Fig. 
148),  which  has  but  a  small  wing,   contains, 
according  to  Lewenhoeck,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  of  these  scales  in  each  wing. 

These  scales  doubtless  contribute  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  wing ;  but  they  at  the  same  time 

♦  The  wales  on  the. wing  of  the  Lepuma  are  of  two  kinds; 
one  set  being  arranged  in  rows,  as  usual,  and  the  others,  which 
are  of  a  different  shape,  being  inserted  between  and  over  the 
former,  so  as  to  fasten  each  firmly  in  its  place. 
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add  oooBiderably  to  their  weight,  and  impede 
the  velocity  of  their  acticm.    This  inconyenience 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  com- 
pensated by  the  greater  size  of  the  wings,  and  by 
the  extent  of  the  surface  with  which  they  strike 
the  air.    Still,  however^  it  is  sufficiently  obvious 
that  insects  of  this  order  fly  with  less  rapidity 
and  steadiness  than  most  others.    But  this  un^ 
steadiness,  again,  is  turned  to  good  account ;  for 
the  butterfly,  by  its  irregular  and  apparently 
capricious  movements,  alternately  dipping  and 
rising  in  the  air,  so  as  to  describe  a  series  of  zig- 
zag lines,  more  easily  eludes  captore  when  pur- 
sued, hot  only  by  naturalists,  but  also  by  birds 
that  are  eagerly  seeking  to  secure  them.    It  is 
astonishing  to  what  a  distance  the  silk  worm 
moths  will  fly :  some  have  been  known  to  travel 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  a  short  time.    The 
Papilio  Iris  o&en  rises  to  so  great  a  height  in 
the  air  as  to  be  quite  invisible. 

A  mechanical  contrivance  is  adopted  in  many 
of  the  Lepidoptera  for  keeping  their  wings 
steady  during  flight,  consisting  of  a  hook 
covered  with  hair  and  scales,  attached  to  the 
under  side  of  the  upper  wings  near  their  base, 
and  connected  also  by  means  of  bristles  to  the 
base  of  the  lower  wing :  by  this  attachment  all 
the  wings  are  locked  together  and  brought  into 
action  at  the  same  time.  Insects  of  the  Sphinx 
tribe  are  also  provided  with  a  kind  of  rudder 
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formed  by  the  expamuum  ef  liie  taiU  coaMiiig^ 
Ihem  to  Bteer  dieir  cooffse  wiA  more  certainty. 
The  LqfMdoptera  in  genenl  fly  with  the  body 
nearly  iqMright,  coatmry  to  the  habite  of  OMat 
other  winged  insects,  whoae  bodieB,  whik  flsrisg^ 
are  nearly  in  a  horizontal  poflitioD. 

The  feats  of  agility  and  stnogdi  osthibited  by 
insects  haye  often  been  the  tbmne  of  admiratioii 
with  writers  on  natural  history ;  and  have  been 
considered  as  affording  incontrovertible  ]|[m)ofe  of 
the  enormous  power  with  which  their  nmscles 
must  be  endowed.  We  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  fotee 
and  permanence  of  muscular  contraction  in  those 
caterpillars  which  frequently  remain  for  hours 
together  in  a  fixed  attitude,  with  their  bodiea 
extended  from  a  twig,  to  which  they  cling  by 
their  hind  feet  alooe.^  Ants  will  carry  loads 
which  are  forty  or  fifty  times  heavier  than  their 
own  bodies :  and  the  distances  to  whicfa  many 
species,  such  as  Uie  Elaterj  the  Locust^  the 
LapUmaj  and  above  all  the  Pulexy  are  capable 
of  leaping,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  insects 
themselves,  appear  still  more  astonishing.  Lin- 
naeus has  computed  that  the  Melohntha^  or 
chaffer,  is,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  more  tban  six 
times  stronger  than  the  horse :  and  has  asserted 
that  if  the  same  proportional  strength  as  is  pos- 

*  See  Fig.  148»,  p.  315. 
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flessed  by  the  Jjucanni^  or  stag-beetle,  had  heea 
gjtwea  to  tbe  «lq»haat,  that  animal  would  have 
been  capable  of  tearing  up  by  the  roots  the 
kigest  trees,  aiid  of  burling  huge  roeks  against 
his  assailants,  like  the  giants  of  ancient  mytbor 

logy- 

But  -while  we  must  admit  that  all  these  &cts 

indicate  a  remarkable  degree  of  energy  in  the 
contractile  power  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  in- 
sects, we  should  at  the  same  time  recollect  that 
the  diminutire  size  of  the  beings  which  display 
those  powers  is  itself  the  source  of  a  mechani- 
cal adyantage  not  possessed  by  larger  animals. 
The  efficacy  of  all  mechanical  arranganents 
must  ultimately  depend  on  a  due  proportion  be- 
tweai  the  moring  and  the  resistingforces :  hence 
mechanism  of  every  kind  must  be  adjusted  with 
reference  not  merely  to  the  rdatiye,  but  to  the 
absolute  dimensions  of  the  structures  themaelves. 
This  will  be  evident  when  we  consider  that  the 
fi»rces  which  are  called  into  action  are  resisted 
by  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  composing  the 
s^id  parts  of  the  machine :  and  this  cohesion, 
being  not  a  variable,  but  a  constant  and  definite 
force,  must  necessarily  limit  the  dimensions  of 
every  mechanical  structure,  whether  intended 
for  stability  or  for  action.  An  edifice  raised 
beyond  a  certain  magnitude,  will  not  support 
itself,  because  the  weight  of  the  materials  in- 
creases more  rapidly  than  the  strength.    How 
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often  has  it  been  found  that  a  machine  which 
works  admirably  in  a  small  modd,  will  totally 
fSedl  in  its  performance  when  constmcted  on  a 
larger  scale  ?  Any  lever,  of  whatever  form^  may 
be  increased  in  its  dimensions  until  the  f<»ce  of 
gravity  becomes  superior  to  the  cohesion  of  its 
own  particles :  and  consequently  any  structure, 
like  a  v^^able  or  animal  body,  composed  of  a 
combination  of  levers,  would,  if  its  size  were  to 
exceed  a  certain  limit,  fall  to  pieces  merely  by 
its  own  weight.  This  can  be  prevented  either 
by  employing  materials  of  greater  cohesive 
strength,  or  by  increasing,  at  the  points  wh&e 
the  strains  are  greatest,  the  thickness  of  the 
parts  compared  with  their  length:  but  the 
choice  of  materials  is  necessarily  restricted  within 
narrow  limits,  and  the  latter  expedient  would 
entirely  alter  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
parts,  and  would  require  a  complete  change 
in  the  plan  of  their  construction.  In  passing 
irom  the  smaller  to  the  larger  animals,  we  find, 
accordingly,  that  new  models  are  adopted,  a 
new  order  of  architecture  introduced,  and  new 
laws  of  developement  observed.  We  have, 
next,  then,  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  pro* 
cedure  of  nature  in  the  execution  of  this  moi^ 
enlarged  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  animal 
organization. 
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CiliAPTER  VI. 
YERTEBRATA. 

§  1.  Vertebrated  Ammah  in  general. 

If  it  be  pleasing  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  nature 
in  constructions  so  infinitely  varied  as  those  o£ 
the  lower  animals,  and  to  follow  the  gradations 
ci  ascent  from  the  zoophyte  to  the  winged  in- 
sect,  which  exhibits  the  greatest  perfection  com- 
patible with  the  restricted  dimensions  of  ths^t 
class  of  beings,  still  more  interesting  must  be  the 
study  of  those  more  elaborate  efforts  of  creative 
power  which  are  displayed  on  a  wider  field  in  the 
higher  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  the 
various  tribes  of  beings  which  are  now  to  come 
before  us,  we  find  nature  proceeding  to  display 
more  refined  developements  in  her  system  of  or- 
ganization, resorting  to  new  models  of  structure 
on  a  scale  of  greater  magnitude  than  before,  de- 
vising new  plans  of  economy,  calculated  for  more 
extended  periods  of  duration,  and  adopting  new 
arrangements  of  oi^ans,  fitted  for  the  exercise  of 
a  higher  order  of  faculties.  The  result  of  these 
more  elaborate  constructions  is  seen  in  the  vast 
series  of  Vertebrated  Animah^  which  comprises 
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a  well-marked  diyiaiiMi  of  Zocdogy,  compreheod- 
ing  all  the  larger  species  that  exist  on  the  globe, 
in  whatever  climate  or  dement  they  may  be 
found;  and  including  man  himself,  placed,  as  he 
unquestionably  is,  at  the  summit  of  the  scale ; — 
the  undisputed  hond  of  the  Creation. 

A  remarkable  affinity  of  structure  prevails 
throughout  tiie  whole  of  this  exteneave  assem- 
blage of  beings.  Whatever  may  be  the  size  or 
external  form  of  these  animals,  whatefer  the 
activity  or  sluggishness  of  thekr  movemrails, 
whether  they  be  inhabitants  of  the  land,  the 
waters,  or  the  air,  a  striking  similitude  may  be 
traced  botii  in  the  disposition  of  their  vital  organs, 
and  in  the  construction  of  the  solid  {rame-w<^, 
or  skeleton,  which  sustains  and  protects  their 
fabric.  The  quadruped,  the  bird,  the  tortoise, 
the  serpent,  and  the  fish,  howe^rer  they  may 
differ  in  subordinate  details  of  organizaticm,  are 
yet  constructed  upon  one  uniform  principle,  and 
appear  like  varied  copies  from  the  same  origiiud 
model.  In  no  instance  do  they  present  struc- 
tures which  are  altogether  isolated,  or  can  be 
regarded  as  the  results  of  separate  and  inde- 
pendent formations. 

In  proceeding  from  the  contemplation  of  tbe 
structures  of  articulated  to  those  of  vertebrated 
animals,  we  appear  to  pass  by  a  rapid  excur- 
sive flight,  from  one  great  continent  to  ano- 
ther, separated  by  an  immense  gulf,  contain- 
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ing  no  intermediate  idaads  from  which  we 
might  gather  indications  of  tbeee  tracts  of  land 
haying  been  originally  connected.  At  the  yery 
first  sight  indeed,  the  g^i^ral  fabrics  of  these 
two  descriptions  of  animals  appear  to  haye  beea 
constructed  upon  opposite  principles ;  for  in  the 
one,  as  we  haye  already  seen,  the  softer  parts  are 
internal,  and  are  enclosed  in  a  solid  crust,  or 
shell,  or  homy  coyering,  answering  at  once  the 
purposes  of  protection  and  mechanical  support, 
and  furniriiing  extensiye  sur£iices  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  organs  of  motion.  But  in  the  Yerte^ 
brata,  the  solid  frame  w<»*k  which  seryes  these 
purposes  occupies,  for  the  most  part,  an  internal 
situation,  constituting  a  true  jointed  skdeton, 
which  is  surrounded  by  the  softer  organs,  and  to 
which  the  muscles,  destined  to  moye  their  seyeral 
parts,  are  attached.  The  office  of  external  de- 
fence is  entrusted  solely  to  the  integuments,  and 
their  different  aj^ndages.  Such  is  the  general 
character  of  the  arrangements  which  nature  has 
here  adopted ;  from  which,  howeyer,  she  has  oc- 
casionally deyiated  with  respect  to  some  import- 
ant organs  of  extremely  delicate  texture,  and 
which  require  to  be  shielded  from  the  slightest 
pressure.  This  occurs  with  regard  to  the  brain, 
and  the  spinal  marrow,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently find  are  specially  guarded  by  a  bony 
structure,  enclosing  them  on  eyery  side,  and 
forming  an  impenetrable  case  for  their    pro- 
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tection.  The  solid  mass  of  bone,  thug  piovided 
to  defend  the  brain,  gives  also  the  opportunity 
of  lodging  safely  the  ddicate  apparatus  subeer- 
Yient  to  the  finer  senses,  namely,  those  of  sight, 
of  hearing,  and  of  smell.  The  security  which 
these  organs  derive  from  this  {^otection  allows 
of  their  being  carried  to  a  higher  d^;ree  of  im* 
provement  than  could  be  attained  in  the  lower 
orders. 

There  is  also  another  advantage,  of  consider- 
able moment,  which  results  from  the  internal 
situation  of  the  skeleton,  namely,  that  it  admits 
of  an  indefinite  extension  by  growth,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  corresponding  enlargem^it  of 
the  softer  organs ;  for  we  have  seen  that  in  iallthe 
instances  in  which  this  arrangement  is  reversed, 
that  is,  whenever  the  enclosing  surfaces  become 
solid,  and  can  no  longer  yield  to  the  dilatation  of 
the  contained  organs,  no  alternative  remains  but 
that  of  breaking  up  the  exterior  case,  and  wholly 
casting  it  ofi^,  to  make  room  for  the  fieulher 
growth  of  the  animal ;  after  which  operaticm,  it 
has  to  be  re^daced  by  another  covering  of  laiiger 
dimensions.  This  operati(m  is  generally  re- 
quired to  be  performed  a  great  number  of  times, 
.  before  the  animal  can  acquire  the  size  it  is 
destined  to  attain.  Hence  the  perpetual  moult- 
ings  of  the  caterpillar;  hence  the  repeated 
castings  of  the  shells  of  the  Crustacea;  and 
hence  also  the  successive  metamorphoses  of  the 
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insect.  Nothing  of  this  kind  takes  place  among 
the  Vertebrata ;  where  all  the  organs  ate  deve- 
loped in  regular  and  harmonious  succession, 
ivithout  the  slightest  mutual  interference,  and 
without  those  yicissitudes  of  action  and  of  tor- 
pidity, which  we  witness  in  the  chequered  ex- 
istence of  the  insect. 


§  2.   Structure  and  Composition  of  the 
Osseous  Fabric. 

The  process  employed  for  the  formation  and  ex- 
tension of  the  solid  frame  work  of  the  Verte- 
brata differs  totally  from  that  which  we  haye 
seen  exemplified  in  the  growth  of  shells,  or  of 
the  hard  coverings  of  insects  and  of  crustaceous 
animals.    These  latter  structures,  and  the  modes 
adopted  for  their  increase,  are  suited  only  to 
animals  in  which  the  functions  of  the  economy 
have  not  reached  that  perfection  to  which  they 
are  carried  in  the  higher  classes.     In  the  more 
elaborate  system  of  the  vertebrata,  the  skeleton 
is  composed  of  true  hones ;  that  is,  of  solid  pieces, 
which,  although  they  are  dense  calcareous  struc- 
tures, yet  continue  organized  during  the  whole 
period  of  developement,  and  form  as  much  a 
part  of  the  living  system  as  any  other  oi^an  of 
the  body.    We  have  formerly  seen  that  the 
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membrane,  in  which  the  calcareous  matter  of 
the  sheUt  is  deposited,  should  properly  be  classed 
amoag  the  integuments;  being  analogous  to 
them  not  only  in  being  situated  externally,  but 
also  in  their  structure  and  in  their  function.  It 
is  n(A  so  with  bone,  which  is  essentially  an 
internal  structure."*^ 

In  their  chemical  composition,  likewise,  bones 
are  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  calcareous 
products  of  the  MoUusca :  for  in  the  former,  the 
earthy  portion  consists  almost  wholly  of  phos- 
phate of  lime :  a  material  which  appears  to  have 


*  De  BlaiQville  regards  the  hard  coverings  of  insects,  together 
with  the  shells  of  the  cmstacea,  as  structures  derived  altoge^er 
from  the  integuments,  and  as  perfectly  analogous,  in  this  respect, 
to  the  scales,  hoofs,  or  other  homy  productions  of  the  skin  in 
vertebrated  animals.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  contends,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  former  constitute  the  true  skeleton  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  that  a  perfect  analogy  may  be  traced  between  the 
rings,  which  are  the  essential  constituents  of  the  frame-woric  of 
annulose  animals,  and  the  vertebree,  which  enclose  the  spinal 
cord  of  the  higher  classes.  Professor  Cams  appears,  in  his 
system  of  organic  formations,  to  have  kept  in  view  both  these 
analogies ;  giving  to  the  former  class  of  stractures  the  denominft* 
tion  of  DermO'Skeleton^  and  to  the  latter  that  of  Neuro-skeleton 
(See  his  Tabulee  Anatomiam  Comparativam  illustrantes,  edited 
by  Thienemann).  Analogies  have  also  been  imagined  to  exist 
between  the  external  and  intemal  situations  of  the  woody  fibres, 
of  plants  belonging  respectively  to  the  endogenous  and  exoge- 
nous classes,  and  that  of  the  corresponding  relative  situations  of 
the  skeletons  of  invertebrated  and  vertebrated  animals.  (See  a 
Memoir  by  Dumortier,  in  the  Nova  Acta  Physico-Medica  Acad« 
GsBsar.  Leopold.  Carolinee  Natur.  Curios.  XVI.,  219). 
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been  selected  for  this  purpose  from  its  forming 
much  harder  compounds  with  animal  membrane 
than  the  carbonate.  Wherever  great  strength 
and  rigidity  are  required,  this  is  the  material 
depended  on  for  imparting  these  qualities ;  and 
it  hBs  accordingly  be^i  employed  for  the  osseous 
structures,  which  are  among  the  most  dalxM^te 
results  of  organization.  The  densest  and  hardest 
of  these  structures  are  those  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  phosphate  of  lime  is  the  greatest, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  animal  sub- 
stance which  cements  them  togedier ;  the  force 
of  mutual  cohesion  among  its  own  particles 
being  much  greater  than  that  imparted  by  the 
cementing  ingredient.  The  internal  bony  por- 
tions of  the  ear,  where,  in  order  perfectly  to 
transmit  the  sonorous  vibrations,  the  greatest 
solidity  is  required,  are  the  densest  parts  of  the 
skeleton;  and  phosphate  of  lime  enters  most 
largely  into  the  composition  of  these  bones. 
The  tympanic  portions  of  the  temporal  bone  of 
the  whale  and  the  cachalot,  where  the  great 
size  of  the  organ  gives  us  advantages  in  ex- 
amining them,  are  as  dense  and  as  hard  as 
marble.  The  bony  portions  of  the  teeth,  like- 
wise, afford  instances  of  very  hard  calca- 
reous formations;  but  the  enamel,  which  con- 
sists almost  wholly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  is 
harder  still,  and  resembles  the  siliceous  stones, 
being,  like  flint,  capable  of  striking  fire  with 
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Steel.    It  is  scarcely  necessietry  to  point  oat  the 
obyious  intentions  which  are  fulfilled  by  this 
peculiarity  of  stracture,  conferring  extraordinary 
hardness  on  a  part  of  which  the  appropriate  office 
is  that  of  breaking  down  hard  bodies  subjected 
to  their  mechanical  action.     But  this  extreme 
degree  of  crystalline  hardness  would  be  ill  suited 
to  other  parts  of  the  fram^.     In  ordinary  bones, 
absolute  rigidity  is  not  the  quality  which    is 
alone  wanted ;  for,  in  general,  the  hardest  bodies 
are  also  the  most  fragile.    An  excess  of  rigidity, 
therefore,  would  have  been  attended  with  brittle- 
ness,  and  been  productive  of  the  worst  conse- 
quences to  parts  exposed  to  sudden  and  violent 
concussions.    It  is  in  order  to  guard  against  this 
evil  that  an  elastic  animal  matter  is  employed  as 
the  basis  of  the  structure,  acting  as  a  strong 
cement  interposed  between  the  calcareous  par- 
ticles. 

This  composition  of  bone  is  rendered  evident 
by  subjecting  it  to  certain  chemical  processes. 
On  exposure  to  heat,  we  find  it  first  becoming 
black,  from  the  developement  of  the  charcoal 
attendant  upon  the  destruction  of  the  animal 
membrane.  The  oil  contained  in  the  cavities 
exudes,  and,  taking  fire,  is  soon  totally  con- 
sumed. The  bone  then  recovers  its  whiteness, 
and  undergoes  no  fiirther  change  by  the  action 
of  the  fire.  If  it  be  now  examined,  it  wiU 
be  found  to  have  lost  nearly  half  its  original 
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weight,  and  to  have  become  exceedingly  brittle ; 
this,  as  already  mentioned,  being  the  natural  pro- 
perty of  phosphate  of  lime,  when  deprived  of  its 
animal  cement.  We  may  perceive  on  the  surface 
of  a  hoae  so  treated,  a  number  oi  minute  cre- 
vices, showing  where  this  animal  substance  had 
been  situated  in  its  original  state.  On  breaking 
the  bone  across,  we  may  also  discover  the  size 
and  diape  of  the  cavities  which  contained  the 
marrow,  or  oily  fluid  above-mentkmed. 

It  is  easy  to  reverse  this  process  by  steeping 
the  bone  in  an  acid  sufficiently  diluted  to  pre- 
vent its  injuring  the  animal  membrane,  but  yet 
sufficiently  powerful  to  dissolve  the  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  Diluted  nitric  or  mu- 
riatic acids  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
will,  in  this  way,  gradually  separate  the  earthy 
particles  from  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
bone.  During  the  action  of  the  acid  a  few 
bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  make  their  ap- 
pearance, indicating  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  *  always 
exists  in  bones,  intermixed  with  the  phosphate. 
The  phosphate  may  be  recovered  from  its  solu- 
tion in  the  acid  by  precipitation  with  a  pure 
alkali,  such  as  a  solution  of  ammonia.  This 
precipitate  is  readily  dissolved,  without  effer- 
vescence, by  nitric,  muriatic,  or  acetic  acids. 
A  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  may  also  be 
detected  in  the  fluid  by  the  addition  of  nitrate 
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of  barytes.    Iron,  in  small  quantity,  is  also  ffatiBd 
in  the  composition  of  hwnan  bones. 

The  tabatance  which  remains^  aft»  the  earth 
haa  been  thus  abstracted,  retains  the  exact  figure 
and  dimensions  of  the  wigtnal  bone,  but  has 
lost  all  ks  other  mechanical  properties*  It  m 
soft,  fleuble,  and  elastic :  resembling  in  every 
respect  the  muscular  or  fibrous  structurea^  and 
bdng,  like  them,  resolyable  into  gelatin  and 
albumen  by  long  boiling  in  water.  Thia  sub-, 
stance  has  sometimes,  but  arroneously,  been 
ccMidered  as  identical  with  cartili^;  for  it  has 
neither  the  wfaiteiiess,  nor  the  elasticity,  nor  the 
teacture  of  cartilage,  nor  is  it  at  all  similar  to 
that  substance  in  its  chemical  oomposition :  for 
wkdie  cartilage  is  formed  almost  wholly  of  albo* 
men,  the  animal  basis  of  bone  is  almost  entirely 
rasolTable  into  gdatin. 

Thus  may  a  bone  be  analysed  into  its  two 
oomtitoent  parts :  by  the  process  first  described 
we  obtain  its  earth  depriTed  of  its  aniaial  con- 
stituent; by  die  second,  we  obtain  its  mem*- 
branous  basis  firee  firom  earth.  The  first  of 
these  gives  it  hardness;  the  second,  t^iacity; 
and  thua^  by  the  intimate  combination  of  these 
dements,  two  qualities,  whidi,  in  masses  of  ho- 
mogeneous and  unorganized  matter,  are  scarcely 
compatible  with  one  another,  are  skilfully 
united. 

The  mechanical  structure  of  bone  is  no  kfls 
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woithy  of  adaftinrtion,  as  erimsmg  the  skill  widi 
which  every  part  is  adiq^ted  to  its  destined  wseSi 
The  animal  membrane,  which,  as  we  haye  seen^ 
is  the  bed  in  which  the  eakareous  phosphate  is 
deposited,  partakes  a£  the  reticular  stnictuie 
belonging  to  the  ordinary  cellular  t^cfanre;  and 
a  bone,  when  minutely  examined,  exhibits  also 
the  same  appearance  of  plates  intecmixed  with 
fibres.  In  the  outer  compact  portion,  kidead^ 
the  fibrous  arraageBsent  of  the  particles  is  not  so 
eamly  distinguished :  but  it  may  be  detectad  ia 
young  bones  while  they  are  becomiiig  ossified: 
and  also  in  bones  that  haye  been  long  eoqposed 
to  the  weather,  or  long  macerated  in  water.  lliS 
interior  of  most  bones,  in  the  highw  ciassa^  of 
animals,  presents  distincdy  the  appearance  of 
irregular  carities,  resulting  firom  the  partial  separ 
ration  of  the  plates,  and  their  mntanil  crossings^ 
and  fibrous  connexions. 

The  diflferent  mechanical  purposes  for  wfaicfa 
bones  are  employed  in  the  animal  econosBry 
require  them  to  be  of  different  fimns.  Where 
a  part  is  intended  to  have  compactness  aad 
strength,  with  a  very  limited  degree  of  mction^ 
it  is  divided  into  a  great  nmnber  oi  small  pieeesy 
united  together  by  ligaments,  and  the  separate 
bones  are  riiort  and  compressed,  approaclmig 
more  or  less  to  a  cubical  shape.  Of  such  is  the 
column  of  the  spine  composed,  as  also  the  joints 
of  the  wrist  and  ankle.    Where  the  principal 
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object  is  either  extensiye  protectioii»  or  the  pro^ 
vision  of  broad  surfaces  for  the  attachment   c^ 
muscles,  we  find  the  osseous  structure  expanded 
into  flat  plates;  as  is  exemplified  in  the  bones 
of  the  skull,  in  the  shoulder  blade,  and   stiU 
more  remarkably  in  the  bony  shield  which  sur* 
rounds  the  body  of  the  tortoise.     On  the  other 
hand,  where  a  system  of  levers  is  wanted,  as  in 
the  limbs,  which  have  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
the  trunk,  and  to  confer  extensive  powers   of 
locomotion,  die  bones  are  modelled  into  length- 
ened cylinders,  generally  somewhat  expanded  at 
the  extremities,  for  greater  c<mvenience  of  mu- 
tual connexion. 

In  the  form,  the  structure,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  levers,  which  allow  of  the  regular 
and  accurate  application  of  the  moving  power, 
and  are  calculated,  in  circumstances  so  various, 
to  give  effectual  support  to  the  fabric,  and  also 
to  execute  a  great  diversity  of  movements,  we 
discern  most  palpable  manifestations  of  profound 
design,  and  the  most  exquisite  refinem^its  of 
mechanic  skill.  All  the  scientific  principles  of 
architecture  and  of  dynamics  are  more  or  less 
exemplified  in  the  construction  of  this  part  of 
the  animal  fabric.  Levers  of  various  kinds  are 
most  artificially  combined  in  the  formation  of 
the  fins  of  fishes^  the  wings  of  birds,  and  the 
limbs  of  quadrupeds.  The  power  of  the  arch  in 
resisting  superincumbent  jNressure  is  exhibited 
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in  yarious  parts  of  the  osseous  systems  of  verte* 
brated  animals;  such  as  the  human  foot,  the 
spine,  the  pelvis,  and  more  especially  iii  the 
vaulted  roof  of  the  skull,  and  in  the  carapace, 
or  upper  shell,  of  the  tortoise. 

The  construction  of  these  levers  evinces  that 
a  minute  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  every 
condition  by  which  mechanical  advantage  cotild 
be  gained.  In  the  more  perfect  developemeiits 
of  structures,  such  as  those  which  obtain  in  the 
higher  orders  of  mammalia,  and  also  in  the  class 
of  birds,  all  the  long  bones  are 
hollow  cylinders;  and  their  ca- 
vity is  largest  in  the  middle  of 
their  length.  This  is  shown  in 
Fig.  172,  which  represents  a 
longitudinal  section  of  a  human 
thigh  bone,  and  in  Fig.  173, 
which  is  a  similar  section  of  the 
humerus,  or  bone  of  the  arm. 
The  walls  of  these  bones  consist 
of  a  dense  and  compact  sub- 
stance, formed  by  the  close  co- 
hesion of  the  osseous  plates. 
These  walls  are  of  greater  thick- 
ness in  the  middle  of  the  shank 
or  shaft  of  the  column,  and  be- 
come thinner  as  we  follow  them 
towards  either  of  the  ends.  This 
gradual  diminution  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
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arifl^  from  the  continual  sepmtion  of  the 
platefi,  which  bend  inwards,  and  croBsing  eacli 
other,  leave  a  multitude  of  irregular  spaces  or 
cells,  which  are  called  eaimedlu  The  plates,  pro- 
ceeding from  each  side  obliquely  inwards,  at 
length  meet  each  other  in  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder,  so  as  to  close  the  middle  cayity  near 
the  extremities  of  the  bone,  where  this  spongy 
or  cancellated  structure  is  found  to  occupy  its 
whole  diameter. 

Now  if  we  consider  that  the  principal  me- 
<^anical  property  required  in  every  cylindrical 
lever  is  rigidity,  and  more  especially  the  power 
of  resisting  forces  applied  transversely,  that  is, 
tending  to  break  the  cylinder  across,  we  shall 
soon  percdve,  that  a  given  quantity  of  ma- 
terials could  not  possibly  have  been  disposed  in 
a  manner  better  calculated  for  such  resistance 
than  when  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  or  hollow  cy- 
linder** To  thk  mechanical  principle  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  advert,  when  speaking 
of  the  hollow  stems  c^  vegetables,  which  derive 
their  chief  strength  from  their  possessing  this 
form  ;t  and  we  now  find  it  $^ain  applied  in  the 
structure  of  hemes,  which  by  having  been  made 

*  An  elaborate  mathematical  demonilration  of  thb  proposi- 
tion was  long  ago  given  by  Dr,  Porterfield,  in  a  paper  contained 
in  the  first  volume  of  Medical  Essays  and  OUervations,  pub- 
lished by  a  Society  in  Edinburgh,  p.  95. 

t  P.  81. 
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h(^ow,  are  rendered  omsiderably  stroager  than 
if  the  game  materials  had  been  collected  into  a 
solid  cylinder  of  the  same  length.  We  may 
farther  r^oiark,  that  as  it  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  shaft  that  the  strain  is  greatest,  so  it  is  here 
that  the  cavity  is  largest,  and  the  rettstanoe 
most  effectual. 


§  3.  Formation  oitd  Developmient  qf  Bone. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  contemplate  the  pur- 
poses so  admirably  answered  by  these  arrange- 
ments. Our  curiosity  cannot  but  be  powerfully 
excited  to  learn  what  processes  and  refined  se- 
ries of  means  are  employed  by  nature  to  raise 
and  to  perfect  all  these  artificially  contrived 
structures.  It  fortunately  happens  that  in  this 
instance  we  are  permitted  to  penetrate  a  little 
ferther  than  usual  into  the  secrets  of  oi^ganic 
evolution :  for  the  succession  of  changes  can  be 
better  followed  by  the  eye  in  the  slow  develope- 
ment  of  the  harder  parts,  than  in  the  quicker 
growth  of  mere  yielding  and  expansible  tex- 
tures. The  j>eculiar  material  also,  of  which  bcme 
is  formed,  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  hardness, 
its  whiteness,  and  its  opacity  from  the  softer  and 
more  transpar^it  animal  substance  with  which 
it  is  intermixed*    Henoe  we  are  allowed  an  op- 
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portunity  of  observing  the  earliest  stages  of  itd 
deposition,  and  of  accurately  following  the  sub- 
sequent changes  it  undergoes. 

The  parts  of  the  embryo  animal,  which  are 
destined  to  become  bone,  partake  of  the  soft 
and  gelatinous  consistence,  which,  at  that  early 
period,  characterises  all  the  textures  of  the 
body;  and  they  can  hardly,  indeed,  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  semi-fluid  portions  which 
surround  them.  In  process  of  time,  when  the 
vascular  circulation  of  the  blood  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  newly  formed  arteries  have  ex- 
tended their  branches  over  every  part  of  the 
nascent  organization,  those  vessels  which  are 
appropriated  to  the  task  of  forming  the  bones, 
arrive  at  the  pulpy  masses  where  their  work  is 
to  commence.  As  sculptors,  before  working  upon 
the  marble,  first  execute  a  model  of  a  coarser  and 
more  plastic  material,  so  the  first  business  of 
these  arteries  is  to  prepare  a  model  of  the  fiiture 
bone,  constructed,  not  with  the  same  material 
of  which  it  is  afterwards  to  consist,  but  with  ano- 
ther of  a  simpler  and  softer  nature,  namely  car- 
tilage. In  every  case,  then,  cartilage  k  finst 
formed,  and  becomes  visible  by  its  greater  opacity 
when  compared  with  the  adjacent  jelly.  It  is  an 
exact  representation,  in  miniature,  of  the  bone, 
which  is,  in  due  course,  to  take  its  place.  It  is 
evident  that  until  the  other  parts  of  the  fabric 
have  proceeded  so  ftur  i«  their  develop^nent  as 
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to  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  solidity  and 
firmness,  and  to  bear,  as  well  as  to  require,  the 
support  of  more  massive  and  rigid  structures, 
this  flexible  and  elastic  cartilage  may  be  em- 
ployed with  great  advantage  as  its  substitute.  A 
hard  and  unyidding  structure  would,  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  formation,  have  even  been  injurious. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  fabric  is  enlarged,  the 
necessity  for  mechanical  support  increases,  and 
further  provision  must  be  made  for  resistance  to 
external  violence. 

When,  at  length,  all  is  prepared  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  bone,  the  next  step  to  be  taken 
is  the  r^odoval  of  the  cartilage,  which  had  been 
erected  as  the  scaffolding  for  the  intended  build- 
ing. But  in  taking  down  this  scaffolding,  the 
whole  must  not  be  removed  at  once ;  each  part 
must  be  carried  away,  piece  by  piece,  while  the 
c^ration  of  fixing  in  their  position  the'  beams 
and  pillars  of  the  edifice  proceeds.  The  way  is 
cleared  at  first  by  the  absorption  of  the  central 
part  of  the  cartilage,  and  a  few  particles  of 
ossific  matter  are  deposited  in  its  room.  While 
this  process  is  going  on,  greater  activity  is  dis- 
played in  the  arteries ;  they  rapidly  enlarge  in 
diameter,  so  as  to  admit  the  colouring  globules 
of  the  blood ;  and  they  thus  become  visible  to 
tl^  eye,  which  can  now  follow  their  course 
without  difficulty.  From  being  at  first  red 
pmnts,  they  soon  spread  out  into  lines>  of  which 
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we  trace  the  branches  ta  a  ceitam  extoit,  ai* 
though  we  cannot  pursae  them  to  their  minuter 
ramifications.  They  now  assume  more  active 
functicms,  and  hasten  to  execute  their  task  by 
depositing  granular  of  calcareous  phosphate: 
these  are  laid  down,  particle  by  particle,  in  a 
certain  d^erminate  order,  and  in  regular  lines, 
so  as  to  form  continuous  fibres.  When  a  great 
number  of  these  delicate  fibres  are  gathered  toge- 
ther, and  connected  by  other  fibres,  which  shoot 
in  various  directions  across  them,  a  texture  conoi- 
posed  of  an  assemblage  of  long  spicula,  or  thin 
plates,  is  constituted. 

In  the  cylindrical  bones,  the  spicula  prevail, 
and  they  are  arranged  longitudinally,  and  pa* 
rallel  to  one  anoth^,  and  to  the  axis  of  the  bone. 
They  first  constitute  a  ring  in  the  middle  of  its 
length :  this  ring  enlarges  in  all  its  dimensions, 
but  principally  in  its  length;  the  spicula  be* 
coming  larger,  not  by  the  stretching  of  thd^r 
parts,  in  consequence  of  the  insinuation  of  fresh 
materials  bet¥reen  those  already  deposited,  but 
by  the  addition  of  new  particles  at  both  thdir 
extremities.  In  like  manner,  the  ring  increases 
in  Sickness,  not  by  the  deposition  of  phosphate 
of  lime  between  the  original  layers,  but  by  the 
application  of  fi*esh  layers  on  the  outside  of 
those  already  existing. 

In  the  flat  bones,  the  process  of  ossification  is 
rery  similar  to  what  I  have  just  describe ;  (mly 
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the  fibres  have  a  radiated  arraogement,  shooting 
out  from  the  spot  where  th^  first  deposit  todk. 
place,  as  from  a  common  centre.  This  is  seen 
in  Fig.  174,  which  represents  the  parietal  bone  of 

176  174  175 


the  human  skull,  in  an  early  stage  of  its  ossifi- 
cation, and  shows  the  radiating  fibres  very  dis- 
tinctly. In  the  cubical,  and  more  irregularly 
shaped  bones,  the  process  is,  doubtless,  con- 
ducted with  the  same  order  and  regularity,  al- 
though it  cannot  so  readily  be  followed  by  the 
eye. 

The  same  process  is  repeated  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  bone,  wherever  nature  has,  in  con^ 
formity  with  determinate  laws  of  developement, 
appointed  particular  centres  of  ossification.  The 
bone  continues  to  extend  from  each  of  these  cen- 
tres, proceeding  gradually  towards  the  circum^ 
jference,  or  the  remoter  parts  of  the  cartilage,  on 
which  the  ossific  materials  are  moulded,  and  by 
the  form  of  which  that  of  the  future  bone  is 
regulated.    The  process  of  ossification  has,  how-* 
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ever,  this  peculiarity,  that  the  cartilage  is  pro- 
gressively absorbed  to  make  room  for  the  depo- 
Bits  of  bony  substance.  When  the  bone  is  long, 
Beparate  points  of  ossification  appear  in  the  ex- 
tremities, before  the  central  portions  are  ossified; 
and  the  ends,  thus  formed  into  bone,  are  after- 
wards united  to  the  shaft,  so  that  the  whole 
shall  form  a  continuous  bony  mass.  In  the  flat 
bones,  also,  if  the  surface  be  extensive,  an  addi- 
tional number  of  arteries  are  engaged  to  perform 
the  work,  which  is  begun  from  several  auxiliary 
centres  of  ossification,  and  the  completion  of 
which  is  materially  accelerated  by  their  co-ope- 
ration. 

This  mode  of  increase  often  gives  rise  to  a 
curious  result,  of  which  a  striking  example  is 
presented  in  the  bones  of  the  skull.  The  brain, 
which  these  bones  are  designed  to  protect,  re- 
quires their  protection  at  a  very  early  period  of 
life.  The  growth  of  so  large  a  surface  of  bone, 
as  would  be  required  for  covering  the  brain, 
could  not  have  proceeded  with  sufficient  quick- 
ness for  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  if  it  had 
originated  from  a  single  point.  Therefore  it  is 
that,  besides  being  commenced  at  a  very  early 
age,  the  process  goes  on  from  a  great  number  of 
separate  points  at  the  same  time.  The  ossifica- 
tion is  evidently  hurried  on  in  order  to  complete 
the  roofing  in  of  the  edifice  by  the  time  at  which 
the  animal  is  to  be  ushered  into  the  world,  and 
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exposed,  to  dangers  from  the  contact  of  external 
bodies.  The  divergent  fibres  shoot  out  rapidly, 
coalescing  with  those  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, which  co-operate  to  form  an  extensive 
bony  plate.  When  they  have  reached  the  pre- 
scribed line,  they  have  become  so  much  ex- 
panded as  to  have  lost  the  power  of  coalescing 
with  the  fibres  which  have  originated  from  other 
centres,  and  are  proceeding  in  a  contrary  direc-r 
tion.  Yet  the  arteries  still  continuing  to  deposit 
ossific  matter,  each  set  of  fibres  insinuate  them* 
selves  between  those  of  the  opposite  set,  for  some 
little  distance,  and  until  their  further  progress  is 
stopped  by  the  increasing  resistance  they  en^- 
counter.  The  consequence  is  that  the  edges  of 
the  bones,  which  have  thus  met,  are  irregularly 
ja^ed,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  presenting  exter- 
nally the  zig-zag  line  of  junction  which  is  called  ^ 
suture.  This  is  seen  in  Figures  175  and  176,  the 
former  of  which  represents  the  upper  side  of  the 
skull  of  an  infant;  and  the  latter,  the  same 
bones  when  completely  ossified. 

The  union  of  bony  fibres  proceeding  from 
different  centres  of  ossification  is  not  indiscri- 
minate, but  is  found  to  be  regulated  by  definite 
laws,  and  to  have  certain  relations  to  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  conformation  originally  established* 
Each  distinct  bone  is  formed  from  a  certain 
number  of  ossific  centres,  which  altogether  con- 
stitute a  system  appertaining  to  that  bone  only^ 
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and  not  extending  to  the  adjacent  Umes.  These 
pieces  unite  together,  as  if  by  a  natural  affinity ; 
and  they  refuse  to  unite  with  the  bony  fibres 
proceeding  from  neighbouring  centres,  and  be- 
longing to  other  groups.  The  groups  themsebres 
are  not  arbitrary,  but  are  pre-established  parts  of 
the  original  design.  Circumstances  occasionally^ 
indeed,  arise,  which  may  orerrule  this  inherait 
toidency  to  preserre  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween two  bones ;  and  we  then  find  them  coales- 
cing to  form  a  single  piece.  Such  unions  aw 
technically  called  anchyloses. 

Were  this  the  whole  of  what  takes  place  in 
the  formation  c^  a  bcme,  the  process  would  not, 
perhaps,  differ  very  materially  from  that  by 
which  a  shell  is  produced;  for  a  shell,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  result  of  succesnye  depositions 
of  calcareous  matter,  forming  one  layer  after 
another,  in  union  with  a  correi^Kmding  deposit 
of  animal  membrane.  But  the  subsequent 
chaises  which  occur,  show  that  the  constitutioD 
of  bone  is  totally  dissimilar  to  that  of  shdU  :  for 
no  portion  o£ihe  shell  that  is  once  formed,  and 
has  not  been  removed,  is  subject  to  any  farther 
alteration.  It  is  a  dead,  tbovgh  perihaps  not 
wh<rfly  inorganic  mass;  appended,  indeed,  to 
the  living  system,  but  placed  beyond  the  sphere 
of  its  influence*  But  a  bone  continues,  during 
the  whole  of  life,  to  be  an  int^p*ant  part  of  the 
system,  partaking  of  its  changes,  ntodified  by 
its  powers,    and  undergoing  continual   altera- 
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tioDs  of  shape^  and  eren  renewals  of  its  rabstance^ 
by  the  actuMis  of  the  liTing  vessels. 

The  form  which  had  at  first  been  rudely 
sketched,  slowly  advances  towards  perfection  in 
the  course  of  its  growth ;  and  the  general  pro^ 
portions  of  the  parts  are  still  preserved;  the 
finbl^  bone  exhibiting  prominences  and  de-^ 
pressions  in  the  same  rdative  situation  as  at  first) 
and  not  only  having  similar  internal  cavities,  but 
being  fi:equently  excavated  in  parts  which  had 
before  been  solid.  During  all  these  gradual 
alterations  of  shape,  however,  there  is  no  stretch- 
ing of  elastic  parts ;  for  all  the  osseous  fibres 
and  laminae  are  rigid  and  unyielding,  and  in  this 
respect  retain  an  analogy  with  shelL  The 
changes  thus  observed  can  have  been  effected  m 
no  other  way  than  by  the  actual  removal  of  such 
parts  of  the  young  bone  as  had  occupid  the  situ- 
ations  where  vacuities  are  found  to  exist  in  the 
old  bone.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  in  the 
early  state  of  a  bone  there  are  no  internal  cavi- 
ties,  but  the  whole  is  a  uniform  sdid  mass.  At 
a  certain  stage  of  ossification  cells  are  excarated 
by  the  action  q£  the  absorbait  vessels,  which 
carry  away  portions  of  bony  matter  lying  in  the 
axis  of  the  cylindrical,  or  in  the  middle  layer  oi 
the  flat  bones.*    Their  place  is  supplied  by  am 

^  The  bones  of  the  lower  classes  of  vertebrated  animals,  as  of 
Fishes  and  Reptiles,  seldom  reach  this  stage  of  06si6cation,  but 
remain  solid  throughout;  corresponding  to  the  bones  of  the 
higher  classes  at  the  early  periods  of  their  developement. 
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oily  matter,  which  is  the  marrow.  As  the  growth 
proceeds,  while  new  layers  are  deposited  on  the 
outside  of  the  bone,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  long 
fibres,  the  internal  layers  near  the  centre  are 
remoTed  by  the  absorbent  vessels,  so  that  the 
cavity  is  farther  enlarged.  In  this  manner  the 
outermost  layer  of  the  young  bone  gradually 
changes  its  relative  situation,  becoming  more 
and  more  deeply  buried  by  the  new  layers  which 
are  successively  deposited,  and  which  cover  and 
surround  it;  until  by  the  removal  of  all  the 
layers  situated  nearer  to  the  centre,  it  becomes 
the  innermost  layer ;  and  is  itself  destined  in  its 
turn  to  disappear,  leaving  the  new  bone  without 
a  single  particle  which  had  entered  into  the 
composition  of  the  original  structure. 

It  has  been  found  that  by  mixing  certam 
colouring  substances  with  the  food  of  animals 
the  bones  will  soon  become  deeply  tinged  by 
them.  This  fact  was  discovered  accidentally  by 
Mr.  Belchier,  who  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  circumstances  that  led  him  to  notice  it.* 
Happening  to  be  dining  with  a  calico  printer  on 
a  leg  of  fresh  pork,  he  was  surprised  to  ob^ 
serve  that  the  bones,  instead  of  being  white  as 
usual,  were  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  and  on  inquire 
ing  into  the  circumstances,  he  learned  that  the 


♦  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1736,  vol.  xxxix.  287  and 
289. 
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pig  had  been'  fed  upon  the  refuse  of  the  dy^g- 
yats,  which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  the 
colouring  substance  of  maddei*.  So  curious  a 
fact  naturally  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
among  physiologists,  and  many  experiments  were 
undertaken  to  ascertain  the  time  required  to  pro- 
duce this  change,  and  to  determme  whether  the 
dSfect  was  permanent,  or  only  temporary.  The 
red  tinge  was  found  to  be  communicated  much 
more  quickly  to  the  bones  of  growing  animals 
than  to  those  which  had  already  attained  their 
fiill  size.  Thus  the  bones  of  a  young  pigeon 
were  tinged  of  a  rose  colour  in  twenty  four  hours, 
and  of  a  deep  scarlet  in  three  days ;  while  in 
the  adult  bird,  fifteen  days  were  required  merely 
to  produce  the  rose  colour.  The  dye  was  nuH'e 
intense  in  the  soUd  parts  of  those  bones  which 
were  nearest  to  the  centre  of  circulation,  while 
in  bones  of  equal  solidity,  but  more  remote  from 
the  heart,  the  tinge  was  fcunter.  The  bone  was 
of  a  deeper  dye  in  proi>ortion  to  the  length  of 
time  the  animal  had  been  fed  upon  the  madder. 
When  this  diet  was  discontinued,  the  colour  be- 
came gradually  more  faint,  till  it  entirely  dis- 
appeared. I  shall  have  occasion,  in  the  sequel, 
to  discuss  the  inferences  which  have  been  drawn 
fix>m  these  curious  facts. 


VOL.  I.  c:  c 
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§  4.  Skeleton  of  the  Vertebraia. 

The  purpoMB  to  be  answered  by  the  Skeleton,, 
in  vertebrated  animals,  resolve  themselves  into 
the  three  fdlowing;  first,  the  affording  mecha* 
nical  support  to  the  body  generally,  and  also  to 
different  portions  g£  the  body;    secondly,  tbe 
providing  a  solid  Ymm  for  the  attachments  of 
the  muscles  which  are  to  effect  their  movemeiitB  ; 
and  thirdly,  the  giving  protection  to  the  vital 
organs,  but  more  particularly  to  the  central  pKHrts 
of  the  nervous  system.     Of  these  the  last  is  the 
circumstance  that  has  the  greatest  influence  im 
detomining  the  principles  on  which  the  osseous 
frame-work  has  been  omstructed.    In  the  ner- 
vous system  of  all  the  animals  coming  under:  the 
denomination  of  vertebrata,  the  spinal  marraw^ 
together  with  the  brain,  which  may,  indeed,  be 
considered  as  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  spi- 
nal marroWy  only  much  enlarged  by  an  additionid 
mass  of  nervous  substance,  are  the  most  import^ 
ant  parts  of  that  system,  and  the  organs  wfaiich^ 
stand  most  in  need  of  protection  from  eveiy 
Idnd  of  injury.      These  two  portions  of  the 
nervous  system,  when  viewed  as  composing  a 
single  organ,  have  been  denominated  the  jptno- 
cerebral  axis^  in  contradistinction  to  the  analo* 
gous  parts  of  the  nervous  system  of  articulated 
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animate:  for  amidst  great  differences  of  stmcture 
and  of  functions,  an  analogy  is  still  retained 
among  the  several  forms  of  the  nervous  systeinj 
characterising  these  two  great  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  In  the  embryo  state  of  the  ver- 
tebrata  the  central  parts  of  that  system  consist 
of  two  separate  filaments  running  parallel  to  each 
other  the  whole  length  of  the  foody :  but  in  pro* 
cess  of  time  these  two  filaments  unite,  and  con* 
stitute  a  single  spinal  cord :  and  the  primary 
type  of  the  skeleton  is  determined  by  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  this,  the  central  organ  of  the  nervous 
system* 

In  laying  the  foundations  of  the  skeleton, 
then,  the  first  object  is  to  provide  for  the  secu«^ 
rity  of  the  spin^d  cord :  and  this  is  accomplished 
by  enclosing  it  within  a  series  of  cartilaginous 
rings,  which  are  detained  to  shield  it  during  its 
growth,  and  by  their  subsequent  ossification,  to 
^HTotect  it  most  effectually' firoin  all  injurious  pres«* 
sure.  It  is  this  part  of  the  skeleton,  accwdingly, 
of  which  the  rudiments  appear  the  earlielf^t  in  the 
embryo  animal.  These  rings  fqrtik  a  column 
extemling  in  a  longitudinal  dir^tion  along  the 
trunk ;  retracing  to  us  the  seiies  of  homy  rings, 
in  which  the  bodies  of  worms,  of  insects,  and 
indeedofdd  the  ^iir«icu/a<a,  are  encased*  Whai 
ossified,  these  several  rings  are  termed  vertdn-a ; 
and  the  artire  column  which  they  compose  is 
the  Spine.    Fig«  177  shows  the  form  of  one  of 
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the  vertebrae  of  the  back  in  the  human  skee 
leton.  Fig.  178  is  a  side  view  of  four  vertebr» 
joined  together,  and  Fig.  179  is  a  vertical  section 


irr 


of  the  same  part  of  the  spine,  showing  the  canal 
formed  by  the  rings.  From  the  constancy  with 
which  the  spinal  column  is  found  in  all  animals 
of  this  type,  and  from  the  uniformity  of  the 
plan  on  which,  amidst  endless  variations,  it  is 
modelled,  it  has  been  chosen  as  the  distinctive 
character  of  this  great  assemblage  of  animals, 
which  have  accordingly  been  denominated  the 
Vertebratay  or  Vet^tebrated  Animals. 

Nor  is  the  spine  of  less  importance  when 
viewed  in  its  mechanical  relations  to  the  rest  of 
the  skeleton.  It  is  the  great  central  beam  of 
the  fabric ;  establishing  points  of  union  between 
all  its  parts,  and  combining  them  into  one  con- 
tinuous frame-work :  it  is  the  general  axis  of 
all  their  motions,  the  common  fulcrum  on  which 
the  principal  bones  of  the  extremities  are  made 
to  turn  :  it  furnishes  fixed  points  of  attachment 
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to  all  the  large  muscles  which  act  upon  these 
bones  as  levers,  and  also  to  those  which  move' 
the  trunk  itself. 

If  this  column  had  been  perfectly  rigid,  the 
whole  frietme-work  would  have  been  exposed  to 
inconvenience  and  even  danger,  amidst  the 
shocks  it  must  encounter  during  all  the  quick 
and  sudden  movements  of  the  body.  Not  only 
must  its  mechanism  be  framed  to  sustain  these 
shocks,  but  also  to  accommodate  itself  to  various 
kinds  of  flexions,  and  twistings  of  the  trunk. 
While  these  objects  are  provided  for,  care  must 
at  the  same  time  be  taken  that  the  spinal  mar- 
row it  encloses  shall,  amidst  all  these  motions, 
remain  secure  from  pressure ;  for  so  ddicate  is 
its  structure  that  the  least  degree  of  comjpriession 
would  at  once  interrupt  its  functions,  and  lead 
to  the  most  fatal  consequences.  A  safe  passage 
is  likewise  to  be  afforded  to  the  nerves,  which 
issue  from  the  spinal  marrow,  at  certain  inter- 
vals, on  each  side  throughout  its  whole  length. 

No  where  has  mechanical  art  been  more  con- 
^>icuously  displayed  than  in  the  construction  of 
a  fabric  capable  of  fulfilling  these  opposite,  and 
apparently  incompatible  functions.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  was  to  combine  great  strength 
with  sufficient  flexibility.  This  we  find  accom- 
plished, first,  by  the  division  of  the  column  into 
a  great  number  of  pieces,  each  of  which  being 
k)cked  in  with  the  two  adjoining  pieces,  and 
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tightly  braced  by  connecting  ligaments,  icr 
allowed  but  a  very  small  degree  of  fl^don  at  ti^ 
point  of  junction.  This  slight  flexion  at  eacb 
single  joint,  howevery  by  becoming  multiplied 
along  the  series,  amounts  to  a  oooBtderable 
degree  of  motion  in  the  whole  column. 

The  broad  basis  of  each  bone  is  connected 
with  the  next,  not  by  a  joint,  but  by  a  (date  of 
equal  breadth  (m,  m.  Figures  17a  and  179),  com- 
posed of  a  peculiar  substance,  intermediate  in 
its  texture  to  ligament  and  cartilage^  and  pos- 
sessing in  a  remarkable  degree  the  qualities  of 
toughness*  and  adhesion,  united  with  ocunprea- 
i^biHty  and  dasticity •  By  yielding  ibr  a  certain 
extent  to  a  force  tei^ing  to  bend  it  to.either  side, 
it  diminishes  the  quantity  of  motion  which  would 
otherwise  haye  be^i  required  in  aaoh  individual 
joint;  and  by  acting  at  the  same  time  as  a 
spring,  it  -softens  all  the  jars  and  concussions 
incident  to  ^iotent  actum :  for  we  find  tJiat  how- 
ever the  spine  may  be  bent,  no  chasm  is  left  by 
the  flexions  of  the.  vertebrae  upon  one  another, 
nor  k  the  ccmtinuity  of  the  column  in  the 
smallest  degree  interrupted. 

The  motions  dfthe  vertebrae  upon  each  other 
ak^  further  r^ulated  1^  the  mode  in  which  thdr 
articular  processes,  which  are  the  pieces  that 
project  obliquely  on  each  side,  play  upon  each 
other.  These  processes,  which  are  seen  at  a,  a, 
in  the  preceding  figures  (177  and  178),  are  of 
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^great  use  in  prevaidBg  the  sudden  disi^acement 
ef  the  yertebrae ;  for  this  effect  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  any  force  short  of  that  which  would 
occasion  fracture.  Any  one  who  will  try  to  disr 
locate,  by  sheer  fierce,  the  spine  of  a  hare  or 
rabbit  will  find  reason  to  admire  the  art  with 
which  its  bones  have  been  locked  together,  and 
the  skill  displayed  in  coml^ning  great  flexibility 
with  such  powerfiil  resistance  to  every  effort 
that  can  be  made  to  separate  them. 

For  the  purpose  c£  allowing  a  passage  to  the 
spinal  marrow,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
(b,  Fig.  177  and  178),  are  hollowed  out  behind, 
into  a  groove,  over  which  a  broad  plate  of  bone  is 
thrown  from  the  sides  of  the  vertebrae,  like  th^ 
arch  of  a  bridge.  The  succession  of  .arches, 
when  the  veitebfae  are  jmned  together,  f<»rms  a 
continuous  canal,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
spiaal  marrow.  Notches,  coir^aponding  to  each 
triher,  are  left  in:  the  sides  of  each  of  the  arches, 
forming  apertures  lor  the  secure  passage  of  the 
nerves  as  they  issue  from  the  spinal  marrow. 
'All  these  circumstances  are  visible  in  the  figures, 
particularly  in  the  section,  Fig-  179,  where  c,  c, 
is.  the  canal  for  the  spinal  marrow,  and  in  which 
the  apertures  just  menti<med  are  distinctly  seen, 
ttt  o,  o. 

In  order  to  give  an  i)dvantageous  purchase  to 
the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  spine, 
each  vertebra  has,  besides  the  parts  above  des- 
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cribed,  a  projecting  piece  of  bone,  extending 
upwards  from  the  crown  of  the  aroh,  and  deno* 
minated  the  spinous  process  (s,  s).    The  eliarp 
ridge  that  runs  along  the  middle  of  the  back  of 
a  quadruped,  is  formed  by  the  continued  series 
of  these  processes.    There  are  also,  on  the  mle» 
of  the  Tertebrae,  two  other  projecting  pieces, 
which  are  denominated  the  transverse  processes 
(t),  and  which  serve  as  levers  for  bending  the 
column  laterally,  that  is,  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left.    All  these  component  parts  of  the  spine 
are  subject  to  considerable  modifications,  in  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  animals,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular mechanical  circumstances  of  the  system, 
and  to  the  particular  intentions  of  their  for- 
mation. 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  osseous 
fabric  of  which  the  variations  better  illustrate 
ihie  strict  unity  of  plan  and  the  beautiful  law  of 
gradation  observed  by  nature. in  aU  her  opera- 
tions, than  the  spine.  In  studying  the  various 
modifications  which  this  part  of  the  skeleton 
undergoes,  it  will  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  the 
principles,  which  appear  to  regulate  its  forma- 
tion, and  which  Geofiroy  St.  Hilaire  has  der 
duced  by  following  the  history  of  its  early 
growth,  and  noticing  the  order  in  which  its 
several  parts  are  developed.^    In  comnnm  with 

*  Memoires  du  Museum,  ix.  79  and  89.    ,  . 
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all  bones,  the  vertebrae  take  their  rise  from  cer- 
tain determinate  points,  or  centres  of  ossifica- 
tum,  where,  at  first,  detached  pieces  of  bone  are 
formed,  destined  to  unite  together  so  as  to  com- 
pose the  entire,  bone.  An  accurate  knowledge 
of  th^  general  forms  and  relative  situations  of 
these,  elementary  pieces  is  of  much  importance,, 
because  we  find  that  particular  circumstances 
determii^  the  developement  of  some  of  these 
parts  much  earlier,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than 
other  parts ;  and  thus  lead  to  great  difierences  in 
the  shapes  and  proportions  of  various  bones,  at 
difierent  periods  of  their  growth,  although  their 
o^cigin  and  composition  are  essentially  the  same. . 
The  number  of  elements  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  a  vertebra  has  been  differentjly 
estimated  by  difierent  phy- 
siologists :  but  the  following . 
are  certainly  entitled  to  that 
character.  They  are  repre- 
sented in  their  relative  situa- 
tions in  Fig.  180.  The  first 
is  the  part  which  forms  the 
nucleus^  or  body  (b)  of  the 
vertebra ;  and  its  ossification 
begins  at  the  centre.  Next 
in  importance  are  the  two 
bony  {^ates,  or  leavesy  as  they  may  be  called . 
(l,  l),  which  proceed  from  the  sides  of  the  body, , 
and  embrace  the  spinal  marrow  which  is  si- 
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tiiated  between  them.    The  fourth  essaitial  ele- 
ment is  the  ^inaus  process  (s),  which  unites  the 
two  kayes,  and  thus  completes  the  superior  ai^ch, 
of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  like  key  rtoiie, 
for  the  protection  of  the  spinal  marrow.     Then 
come  the  two  transverse  processes  (t,  t)  which 
extend  outwards  from  the  sides,  and  with  whk^ 
the  arches  of  bone,   that  constitute  the  ribs 
(r,  a)  are  generally  connected.    These  are  the 
six  parts  which  may  be  considered  as  the  €le* 
meats  that  are  most  essential,  and  most  c<»i- 
stantly  present  in  the  composition  of  the  ver- 
tebrse.  But  some  other  parts  may  also  be  noticed 
as  of  very  frequent  occurrence :   such  are  the 
bony  plates  which  cover  the  two  flat  portions  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertdbree,  forming  the  surfaces 
immediately  contiguous    to   the    intervertebral 
ligament ;  which  surfaces,  in  some  of  the  low» 
orders  of  the  vertebrata  become  articular.  There 
is  frequently,  also,  a  developement  of  processes 
(f),  forming  arches  and  spines  at  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  vertebrae,  or  the  one  opposite  to  thai 
which  gives  rise  to  the  superior  arches  already 
mentioned.      This  structure  is  very  generally 
met  with  in  fishes,  and  it  is  observed  also  in  the 
cetacea*    The  arches  thus  formed  enclose  a  large 
artery,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  aorta,  or 
ibe  main  artery  running  along  the  back,  imme- 
diately under  the  spinid  column. 
Tliere  are  still  other  processes,  less  constantly 
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I  present  and  more  variable  in  thfeir  shape.  They 
\  form  articular  surfaces  tor  the  purpose  of  being 
I  connected  with  the  surfeces  of  corresponding 
I  processes  in  the  ci^tiguous  yertebra.  Of  these 
i  tJt^ite  are  four  (a,  a,  a,  a)  belonging  to  each  ver- 
i  tebra,  two.  in  front,  and  two  behind.  These, 
I  howeyer,  should  not  be  included  among  the 
primary  elemehts  of  the  vertebrae,  because  we 
^  find    them,  in   different   instances,  occupying 

,  different  positions,  and  iformed  sometimes  by 
f  extensions  of  the  bodies,  and  at  other  times  of 
,  the  leaves*    In  foUowing  them  trough  the  se- 

veral tribes  of  animals,  we  observe  them  shifting 
tiidr  places,  in  various  ways,  and  not  ev^i  pre- 
sernng  any  constancy  in  their  number.  They 
are  wholly  absent  in  fishes:  in  the  crocodile, 
and  other  r^tiles,  they  approximate  so  as  to 
fimn  three  articular  surfaces,  namely,  two  close 
to  one  another,  aod  a  third  postmor  to  these. 
In  the  Ornithorhyncus,  while  the  latter  retains 
ite  situation  in  the  middle,  the  other  surfieu^es 
have  separated  from  each  other,  and  have  tra- 
velled outwards,  taking  th^  stations  upon  the 
leaves.  In  the  Mammalia,  the  middle  surfacd 
has  wholly  disappeared,  and  the  outer  surfeces 
have  risen  into  what  are  termed  the  oblique  pro^ 
eesses. 

In  addition  to  these,  accessory  bones  are  often 
developed  to  suit  particular  occasions.  Thus  in 
fishes^  we  see  that  one  or  two  additional  pieces 
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(i)  ate  affixed  to  the  eiids  of  each  spinous 
process.  In  many  cases,  instead  of  being  thus 
placed  in  aline  with  these  processes,  they  appear 
at  a  little  distance,  as  if  they  had  slipped  from 
their  proper  situations;  they  are  then  found 
between  the  spinous  processes,  and  receive  the 
name  of  interspinaus  bones. 

The  spinous  processes  have  a  tendency,  when 
their  devdopement  proceeds,  to  divide  into  two 
branches,  and  this  bifurcation  frequently  takes 
place  also  in  the  interspinous  bones.  The  trans- 
verse processes  likewise  occasionally  develope 
accessory  pieces,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  in 
some  reptiles ;  but  in  other  instances  they  undergo 
a  gradual  change  of  position,  as  we  follow  them 
backwards  along  the  spinal  column,  where  they: 
descend  towards  the  abdominal  region. 

The  flexibility  of  particular  portions  of  the 
spinal  column  is  regulated  by  the  size  and  form 
of  its  processes. '  When  these  are  much  deve- 
loped, they  necessarily  obstruct  the  flexion  of 
the  vertebrae  in  the  directions  in  which  they  are 
situated :  when  they  are  small,  no  such  hind- 
rance arises,  and  the. spine  is  free  to  move  in  all 
directions.  Thus,  when  we  see  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses much  enlarged,  while  the  transverse  pco^ 
cesses  are  small,  we  may  infer  that  the  spine  m 
incapable  of  any  balding  in  that  direction ;  but 
that  it  has  the  power  of  free  lateral  flexi<»i«  This 
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is  the  condition  of  the  spine  of  fishes,  where  this 
latter  kind  of  motion  is  the  one  principally 
wanted.  In  dolphins,  and  other  cetaeea,  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  actions  are  required  to  be 
yertically  upwards  and  downwards,  the  spinoiis 
processes  are  small,  and  the  transverse  processes 
very  long  and  broad. 

Every  instance  of  variation  in  the  forms  of 
these  important  parts  of  the  osseous  system,  will^ 
in  like  manner,  be  found  to  have  a  relation  to 
some  particular  circumstance  in  the  living  habits 
of  the  animal,  and  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
general  plan  of  its  economy*  But  in  order  to 
imderstand  the  mode  in  which  nature  has  effected 
these  changes,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  ele- 
pients  of  each  part  of  the  osseous  systen\j  for 
these  constitute  the  alphabet  by  which  the  com* 
binations  she  presents  to  us  become  l^ible,  and 
their  origin  and  progress  are  unfolded  to  our 
comprehension.  According  as  each  of  these 
elements  of  ossification  receives  different  d^rees 
of  developement,  so  do  the  different  bones  they 
compose  acquire  their  particular  shapes  and 
relative  dimensions.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  find 
that  one  or  other  of  these  elements  has  disap-^ 
peared;  or  at  least  we  can  discover  no  trace 
of  its  developement ;  in  other  cases,  we  see  it 
exceedingly  expanded,  and  appearing  under 
forms  of  greater  complication,  so  as  to  be  with 
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difficulty  identified :  on  some  ooeanoDB,  as  we 
have  just  seen  in  the  spinous  bones  of  fishes^  its 
accessory  structures  are  multiplied,  as  if  conti^ 
nued  ^orts  were  made  by  the  system  to  r^>eat 
the  same  structures.  Amidst  all  these  modifieai^ 
tions,  the  parts  that  preserve  the  greatest  con^ 
stancy  of  form  are  those  which  are  of  most  imi^ 
portance,  and  which  are  constttoent  parts  of  the 
primordial  type  of  the  class  to  which  the  indiri* 
dual  animal  belongs* 

The  spinal  column  is  generally  prol<mged  at 
its  posterior  extremity  into  a  series  <^  Tert^H»» 
which  are  sometimes  exceedingly  numoroos; 
decreasing  in  their  size  as  they  extend  backwards, 
and  having  continually  smaller  processes,  tlM 
one  disappearing  after  the  other,  till  all  of  them 
are  lost,  and  nothing  remains  in  those  at  the 
extremity  of  the  series  but  the  cylindrical  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae.  Even  these  become  stinted  in 
their  growth  and  ossification,  until  we  find 
the  terminal  pieces  generally  remaining  in  the 
state  of  cartilage.  Such  is  the  structure  of  the 
osseous  support  of  the  tail,  as  seen  in  many 
quadrupeds  in  its  most  developed  forms.  It 
illustrates  the  law,  that  when  in  any  system 
there  occurs  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  sam^ 
structure,  the  evolution,  in  the  latest  of  those 
repetitions,  becomes  less  perfect,  and  emte  by 
being  abortive.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
consequences  of  this  law  are  highly  advanta- 
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geons,  since  it  proyides  for  the  flexibility  of  the 
tail,  and  qualifies  it  for  being  applied  to  a  great 
Tariety  of  useful  purposes,  as  we  find  nKure  espe^ 
cially  eacemplified  in  the  Aidesj  or  spider  monkey^ 
and  in  the  Kanguroe. 

Next  in  imp<»rtance  to  the  spine  is  the  era- 
niwni,  or  osseous  covering  of  the  brain ;  togethear 
with  the  bones  of  the  face^  which  protect  the 
Organs  of  the  finer  senses.  An  accurate  inyesti- 
gation  of  the  mode  in  which  these  bones  are 
formed  h&6  led  many  modern  anatomists  to  the 
Opinion  that  they  were  origiDally  parts  of.  the 
spinal  column,  and  that  they  are  in  fact  deve^ 
kpem^its  o(  vertebrse,  much  altered,  indeed,  in 
shape,  in  consequence  of  the  new  conditions  to 
which  they  hare  been  subjected ;  but  still  pos* 
sessing  all  the  essential  elem^its  of  TertebrsB* 
In  the  embryo  condition  of  these  organs,  and 
while  the  brain  is  yet  undeyeloped,  the  resem-^ 
blance  of  the  bony  circles  which  enclose  it  to 
Tertebrse  is  certainly  very  striking;  Imt  in  pro« 
portion  as  the  brain  becomes  expanded,  the  sU 
milarity  diminishes;  for  the  rapid  growth  of  th4 
brain  in  the  higher  coders  of  animals  is  neces* 
sarily  attended  with  an  equaUy  sudden  expan- 
Mon  of  the  bones  of  the  skull.  Hence  their 
several  elements  are  &rown  into  unusual  posi* 
tions,  and  being  varioudy  distorted  and  disfi^ 
gured,  can  hardly  be  recognised  under  the 
strange  disguises  they  assume. 
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The  extensive  researches  that  have  been  re- 
cently made  in  this  branch  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy, have  supplied  many  facts  which  tend  to 
support  the  hypothesis  that  the  bony  coverings 
of  the  brain  are  the  result  of  the  developement 
of  three  vertebrae.     According  to  this  theory,  the 
^rst  of  these  supposed  cranial  vertebrae ^  beginning 
our  enumeration  from  the  neck,  is  the  origin  of 
the  occipital  bone,  of  which  the  lower  part,  or 
that  which  immediately  supports  the  cerebellum, 
corresponds  to  the  body  of  the  vertebra ;  the  two 
lateral  portions,  to  the  leaves;   and  the  upper  « 
flat  plate  to  the  spinous  process.    The  body  of 
the  second  cranial  vertebra  becomes,  in  process 
of  time,  the  postaior  half  of  the  sphenoid  bone^ 
which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  basis  of  the 
skull;  the  temporal  bones  being  formed  by  its 
leave3,  and  the  parietal  bones  by  the  lateral 
halves  of  its  spinous  process.    The  third  cra- 
nial vertebra  is  constituted  by  the  anterior  half 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  which  is  its  body,  and 
the  frontal  bones,  which  are  its  leaves.     This 
theory,  which*  originated  with  Oken,  has  beea 
further  extended  to  the  bones  of  the  face^  by 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  who  conceives  them  to  be 
likewise  developements  of  several  other  su][^>osed 
cranial  vertebrae;^  but  the  analogies  by  which 
the  hypothesis  is  supported  become  more  feeble 

*  In  this  theory  of  G.  St.  Hilaire  the  number  of  cranial  rer**^ 
tebree  if  seven,  each  composed  of  nine*  elementary  pieces. 
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and  confused  as  we  recede  from  the  middle  of 
the  spinal  column^ 

All  the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  may  be 
regarded  as  accessory  to  the  spine :  and  they  are 
far  from  exhibiting  the  same  constancy  either  in 
form  or  number,  as  the  vertebral  column.  In 
some  instances,  as  in  serpents,  these  accessory 
parts  are  altogether  wanting;  in  others,  they 
exist  only  in  rudimental  states ;  and  it  is  but  in 
a  few  that  they  can  be  considered  as  having 
reached  their  full  developement.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  standard  of  comparison  by  which  to 
estimate  all  their  gradations  of  evolution,  it  will 
l)e  best  to  consider  them  first  in  their  more 
perfectly  developed  forms,  as  they  are  pre- 
sented in  the  higher  classes  of  quadrupeds. 
In  the  following  descriptions,  the  skeleton  of  the 
Hog  (Fig.  1$1)  will  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
reference. 

The  ribs  consist  of  arches  of  bone  affixed  at 
their  upper  ends  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebree, 
and  also,  by  a  separate  articulation,  to  their 
transverse  processes;  where,  in  general,  they 
are  allowed  a  slight  degree  of  motion.  Their 
primary  use  is  to  defend  the  vital  organs  si- 
tuated in  the  region  of  the  chest,  or  thorax 
(namely,  the  heart  and  die  lungs);  but  they 
are  subservient  also  to  the  frmetion  of  re^ira- 
tioUi  by  the  alternate  movements  that  are  given 
to  them  by  their  muscles.    The  two  pacts,  oi 
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which  they  are  composed,  often  form  an  angle 
by  their  junction,  and  at  thi»  angle  a  process 

181 


occasionally  extends,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
connexions  with  the  neighbouring  ribs. 

The  ribs  are  connected  in  front  with  the 
breast  bone,  or  sternum  (s),  often  by  the  inter- 
vention of  cartilages,  which,  from  their  simi- 
larity of  form  to  the  ribs,  appear  as  continuations 
of  them,  and  are  provided  apparently  to  eke  owt 
the  remainder  of  the  semicircle.  These  carti- 
lages, which  have  been  termed  the  stemo^asUU 
appendices^  often  become  ossified,  either  wholly 
"or  in  part. 

The  sternum  is  formed  of  nine  elementary 
pieces,  each  proceeding  from  a  separ^;e  centre 
of  ossification.  Two  of  these  occupy  the  end 
which  is  nearest  to  the  head,  four  are  lateral, 
and  two  are  situated  at  the  opposite  extremity : 
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one  only  being  central  and  rarrounded  by  the 
rest.    Few  subjectg  in  comparative  osteology  are 
more  curions  and  instructive  than  to  trace  the 
developement  of  these  several  elementary  parts 
in  the  different  classes  of  animals,  from  the  m- 
dimental   states  of  this  bone  as  it  occurs  in 
fishes,  to  its  greatly  expanded  conditions  in  the 
tortoise  and  the  bird,  which  severally  exhibit 
the  most  opposite  proportions  of  these  elements. 
Last  in  the  ord^  of  c<mstancy  come  the  bones 
of  the  extremities.    As  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of 
animals  we  may  observe  the  preval^ice  of  a  ten- 
dency to  the  concentration  of  curgans,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  diminution    of  their    number. 
While  in  animals  of  the  inferior  orders,  which 
fure  possessed  of  extremkies,  we  find  a  eon- 
.siderable  number  of  legs;  in  all  the  animals 
comprised  in  the  class  of  true  insects  natuie 
has  limited   the  numbar  to  six;  and  in  the 
vertebrata  it  never  exceeds  four.    As  in  insects 
we  observed  diat  all  the  legs  are  divided  into  the 
same  numbtf  of  parts;  so  we  find  ammig  qua- 
drupeds a  striking  correspcmd^M^e  in  the  bones 
of  the  fore  and  the  hind  extremities.    Both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  connected  with  the  spine 
by  the  intermedium  of  large  and  broad  bones, 
which  are  intended  to  sarve  as  a  basis  for  thdr 
more  secure  attachment,  and  for  giving,  at  the 
same  time,  extensive  and  advantageous  purchase 
to  the  muscles,  which  are  to  move  the  limbs. 
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The  two  bones  by  which  the  anterior  extrenuty 
is  connected  with  the  trunk  are  die  bkule-bone, 
or  Scapula  (b),  which  sends  out  a  process  called 
the  caracoid  bane;  and  the  coUar-hone^  or  the 
Clavicle^*  which  extends  from  the  scapula  to  the 
sternum.  The  corresponding  connecting  Ixmes 
of  the  posterior  extremity  are  three  in  number, 
and  constitute,  together  with  the  part  of  the 
spine  to  which  they  are  attached,  what  is  called 
the  Pelvis  (p).  The  part  of  the  spine  which  is 
thus  included  in  the  pelvis,  is  termed  the  Sacrvw^. 
In  its  complete  state  of  ossification  it  is  a  single 
bone;  but  it  was  originally  composed  of  a 
number  of  separate  vertebrae,  which  have  after- 
wards become  consolidated  into  a  single  bone, 
and  which  bear  the  marks  of  having  been  com^- 
pressed  from  behind  fdrwards  during  their  growth, 
so  that  they  could  only  expand  laterally.  The 
vertebrae  which  succeed  to  these,  and  which  are 
not  ciHisolidated  with  the  sacrum,  compose  wlmt 
is  called  the  os  coccygis^  (q),  or  more  properly  the 
coccygeal  vertebne:  when  they  are  sufficiency 
numerous  to  coiiq>ose  a  tail,  they  come  under  the 
denomination  of  caudal  vef^tebr^e.      The  three 


*  This  bone  does  not  exist  in  the  skeleton  of  the  hog ;  but  its 
^orm  and  connexions  with  the  sternnm  and^seapnla  in  the 
human  skeleton  are  shown  in  Fig.  182,  where  s  is  the  sternum ; 
c,  the  clavicle  ;  b,  the  scapula ;  a,  the  acromion ;  k,  the  cora- 
coid  process;  and  g,  the  glenoid  cavity  for  the  articulation  of 
the  humerus. 
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bones  of  the  pelyis,  are  the  ilium^  the  ischium, 
and  die  pubis.  They  all  concuf  in  the  fonnation 
of  a  large  cup-like  cavity,  called  the  acetabulum^ 
which  receives  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  (p), 
constituting  generally  the  largest  joint  in  the 
body. 

A  »ngle  bone  composes  the  first  division  of 
each  limb,  both  in  the  fore  and  hind  extremities. 
In  the  fore  leg  it  is  termed  the  humerus  (h),  in  die 
hind  leg,  the  ^emur  (f).  The  next  division  con- 
tains two  bones,  placed  parallel  to  each  other; 
they  are  in  the  former,  the  radius  (r),  and  the 
ulna  (u) ;  in  the  latter,  the  tibia  (t),  Bnd^bula  (f). 
These  are  followed  by  a  number  of  small, 
rounded  or  cubical  bones,  collected  together  in 
a  group,  whidi  constitutes  the  Carpus  (w),  in 
die  fore  leg,  and  the  Tarsus  (t),  in  the  hind  leg. 
Next  come  a  set  of  long  cylindrical  bones,  com- 
posing the  metacarpus  (m),  in  the  former,  and  the 
metatarsus  (m),  in  the  latter  case.  In  the  most 
ccmiplete  forms  of  developement  these  are  always 
five  in  number  in  each  limb;  they  are  placed 
generally  parallel  to  each  other,  but  are  enve- 
loped in  one  common  covering  of  integument. 
The  Phalanges,  or  toes  (z),  are  cylindrical  bones, 
continued  in  a  line  from  each  of  the  former: 
they  are  generally  three  in  number  in  each  toe. 
To  the  last  joint,  which  is  often  termed  the  un- 
gual bone,  there  is  usually  attached  either  a  nail, 
a  daw,  or  a  ho<^.    Small  detached  bones  are 
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fipequfiotly  foundat  the  extwior  part  ef  the  angles 
which  they  tc^m  by  their  junction,  serving  the 
purpoee  of  giving  a  more  adyantageous  poeitioli 
to  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  which  extend 
those  joints.  The  patdia,  or  knee  pan,  (k),  ja 
the  largest  of  these,  and  is  pretty  c<mstantly 
present*  Smaller  bones  of  this  description  are 
met  with  on  the  joints  of  the  fingers^  and  are 
temneA  sesamoid  banes. 

On  c<Mnparing  these  divisions  of  the  Umbs  of 
quadrupeds  with  those  of  insects  we  cannot  £ul 
to  perceive  that  there  exists  between  them  a 
marked  analogy :  and  that  naturalists  were  not 
led  away  by  mere  fieaicy  whai  they  applied  to 
the  latter  the  same  names  as  those  borne  by  die 
former.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  instance 
of  analogy  that  may  be  discovered  between  the 
structures  of  articulated  and  of  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, however  strong  may  be  the  contrast  which 
they  ofibr  in  all  the  essential  features  of  their 
conformati(m.  The  rings  which  compose  the 
skeleton  of  the  insect,  and  which  encloie  its  prin-« 
cipal  nervous  choids^  have  been  supposed  to  have 
an  analogy  with  iAae  circles  of  bone  which  consti^ 
tute  the  primary  forms  of  the  yertebras,  and  which 
cmitain  the  spinal  chord ;  although  in  the  firat 
case,  it  is  true,  other  yiscem  are  included  within 
the  arches,  whereas  none  are  contained  in  the 
liuit  case.  They  agree,  also,  in  having  the  head 
l^aced  at  one  extrmnity,  distinct  from  the  trunk. 
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and  attaining  the  principal  organs  of  the  senses. 
Further  correspondences  have  been  likewise 
traced  in  the  minuter  anatomy  of  these  parts, 
which  it  would  here  occupy  too  much  space  to 
examine  in  detail. 

An  approximation  is  evidently  made  towards 
an  internal  skeleton  in  the  cephalopodous  mol- 
liiiea ;  where  we  find  a  central  body,  cartila*  % 
ginous  in  some  species,  calcareous  in  others. 
In  the  lioligo  it  has  a  long  and  slender  shape, 
and  is  pointed  at  the  end  like  the  blade  of  a 
sword ;  it  bears,  as  we  shall  hereafter  notice,  some 
Msemblance  to  the  cartilaginous  spine  of  the 
fish  called  the  Mifucine^  or  GastrobranchuSf  which 
does  not  enclose  the  spinal  marrow,  but  only 
admits  it  to  fm»  along  a  gispove  in  its  upper 
edge* 

All  these  multif^ed  instances,  when  weighed 
together,  and  united  in  a  comprehensive  vieir» 
are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  there  exist  very  per- 
ceptible links  of  connexion  among  aU  the  classes 
of  created  beings,  even  in  those  apparently  the 
most  r^note  from  one  another.  They  render  it 
clear  to  the  disowning  eye  of  the  philosophic 
naturalist,  that  all  the  races  of  animated  being? 
are  members  of  one  family,  and  the  oiSspring  of 
the  same  provident  parent,  who  has  matured  aU 
his  plans  on  a  deeply  premeditated  system,  and 
who  dispenses  all  his  gifts  with  the  most  sahitaiy 
regard  to  the  general  welfare  of  his  creatures. 
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F1SHE8. 


^  In  reviewing  the  series  of  animals  which  compose 
each  great  divi»on  of  this  kingdom  of  nature, 
we  constantly  find  diat  the  simplest  structuneB 
and  modes  of  progression  are  those  belonging  to 
the  aquatic  tribes.  Among  yertebrated  animals, 
the  lowest  rank  is  occupied  by  Fishes^  a  class 
ccHnprehending  an  immense  number  of  species, 
which  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  water,  which 
exhibit  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  and  open  to 
the  physiologist  a  wide  field  of  interesting  re- 
search. We  cannot  £stil  to  perceive,  on  the  most 
cursory  glance,  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  the 
form  and  structure  oi  all  these  animals  to  the 
properties  of  the  element  in  which  they  are 
destined  to  reside.  In  order  that  the  fish  might 
glide  through  the  fluid  with  the  least  renstance, 
all  its  vital  organs  have  been  collected  into  a 
small  compass,  and  the  body  has  been  reduced 
into  the  shape  of  a  compact  oval,  compressed 
laterally,  and  tapering  to  a  thin  edge,  both  befcNPe 
and  behind,  for  the  purpose  of  readily  cleaving 
the  water  as  the  fish  darts  forward,  and  also  of 
obviating  the  retardation  that  might  arise  from 
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the  reflux  of  the  water  collected  behind.  With 
a  view  to  diminish  friction  as  much  as  possible, 
the  surface  of  the  body  has  been  rendered  smooth, 
and  the  skin  impregnated  with  oil,  which  defends 
it  firc«n  injurious  impressions,  and  at  the  same 
time  prevents  the  water  from  penetrating  into  its 
substance. 
I  The  body  of  a  fish  is  nearly  of  the  same  spe- 

I  cific  gravity  as  the  water  it  inhalnts;  and  the 

,  effect    of  gravity   is   therefore    almost    wholly 

I  counterbalanced  by  the  buoyant  force,  of  that 

j  fluid :  for  the  weight  of  a  mass  of  water,  equal 

I  in  bulk  to  the  body  itself,  is  the  exact  measure 

of  this  buoyant  force.    If  this  weight  were  pre- 
I  cisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  fish,  the  animal 

would  be  able  to  remain  suspended  in  any  part 
of  the  fluid  without  the  necessity  of  employing 
any  voluntary  motion  or  exertion  for  that  pur- 
pose: but  as  the  body  of  a  fish,  is  generally  a 
little  heavier  than  the  fluid  medium,  especially 
if  it  be  fresh  water,  it  is  necessary  for  the  animal 
to  give  its  body  some  degree  of  motion,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  sinking. 

In  land  quadrupeds,  the  limbs  have  to  perform 
the  double  office  of  supporting  the  body,  and  of 
effecting  at  the  same  time  its  locomotion  :  but  as 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  weight  of  a  fish  is  already 
sustained  by  the  element  in  which  it  is  immersed, 
its  instruments  of  motion  may  be  employed  ex- 
clusively  for    progression ;    and    the   powerful 
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hydrostatic  prefisorei  which  su^qports  the  body 
on  all  rides,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  that  co- 
hesive rigidity  of  firame^  which  is  essential  to  the 
safety  of  terrestrial  animals.  Hence  we  find 
that  in  one  whole  tribe  of  ftahes,  the  skeleton  is 
composed  merdy  of  cartilage;  and,  in  all,  it  ex* 
hibits  much  less  of  the  osseous  character  than  in 
die  higher  classes.  The  firame-work  of  the  ske- 
leton, even  of  osseous  fidies,  has  not  the  com- 
pactness possessed  by  that  of  qnadmpecb  or 
reptiles :  the  pieces  .which  compose  it  are  joined 
together  less  firmly;  many  of  them,  indeed, 
remain  in  an  imperfectly  ossified  condition,  their 
elemoitary  pieces  being  detached  firom  one  ano- 
ther, as  if  the  usual  process  of  consolidation  Imd 
been  arrested  at  an  early  stage.  The  texture  of 
the  bones  of  cartilaginous  fishes  corresponds  ta 
this  primeval  condition ;  for  it  is  composed  merely 
of  granules  of  calcareous  phosphate,  interspersed 
amidst  the  cartilaginous  substance  in  detached 
masses,  or  presenting  the  appearance  of  coarse 
fibres,  thinly  scattered  through  the  semitrans- 
parent  bone.  Compared  with  the  quantity  of 
gelatin  which  enters  into  their  composition,  the 
bones  of  fishes  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of 
earthy .  ingredient ;  a  circumstance  which  ex- 
plains the  pellucidity  of  the  mass,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  osseous  fibres  it  contains 
can  be  distinguished.  Another  consequence  of 
the  want  of  density  in  the  bones  of  fishes  is,  that 
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their  articulatiims  are  lees  r^;ular  and  perfixst 
than  the  correspcmding  joints  of  terrestrial  ani- 
nials ;  for  it  is  evident  that  where  the  parts  are 
soft  and  flexible,  joints  are  not  required. 

In  the  osseous  fishes,  the  bony  structures  are 
more  finished ;  and  they  even  arrive  at  a  degree 
of  hardness  equal  to  that  of  the  higher  classes. 
But  this  developement  is  not  uniform  in  all  the 
bones ;  in  the  head  of  the  pike,  for  instance, 
while  some  of  the  bones  have  acquired  a  great 
hardness,  others  remain  wholly  and  peimanently 
in  a  cartilaginous  condition.  The  bones  of  fishes, 
however  advanced  in  their  ossification,  never 
reach  that  stage  of  the  process  in  which  cavities 
are  formed ;  thus  there  is  no  space  for  marrow, 
nor  even  for  the  celluhu*  or  cancellated  structure 
which  we  have  noticed  in  the  more  perfect  hemes.* 


The  general  disposition  of  the  bones  which  com- 
pose the  entire  skeleton  will  be  understood  from 
Fig.  184,  which  represents  that  of  the  Cyprinus 

•  Ciimr,  Mr  les  Ponsoos.    Tom.  i.  p.  218. 
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oarpio,  or  carp.  The  muscular  flesh  of  fishes  is 
likewise  softer  than  that  of  the  higher  classes ; 
and  the  cellular  substance  more  attenuated  and 
more  gelatinous ;  so  that  the  membranes  whidi 
it  forms  are  of  a  looser  and  more  pulpy  texture. 
Progressive  motion  in  fishes  is  effected  by  the 
simplest  means,  the  principal  instrument  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  being  the  tail ;  for  the 
fins,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  are  merely  auxi- 
liary organs,  serving  chiefly  to  balance  the  body 
while  it  receives  its  propulsion  from  the  tail.  A 
fish  moves  in  the  water  upon  the  same  principle 
as  a  boat  is  impelled  in  sculling ;  for  the  actioa 
of  the  tail  upon  the  water  is  lateral,  like  thi^ 
of  an  oar,  which  it  resembles  in  the  vertical 
position  of  its  plane ;  and  the  efifect  is  transferred 
p  by  the  resistance  of  the  water  to 

the  body  where  the  impulse  ori- 
A<  >B     giJ^ates.      Let  us    suppose,    for 

example,  that  the  tail  is  slightly 
inclined  to  the  right,  as  shown 
in  Fig  185.  If,  in  this  situa- 
tion, the  muscles  on  the  left  side, 
tending  to  bring  the  tail  in  a 
right  line  with  the  body,  are  sud- 
denly thrown  into  action,  the  resistance  of  the 
water,  by  reacting  against  the  broad  surface  oi 
the  tail  in  the  direction  p  r,  perpendicular  to  that 
surface,  will  cause  the  muscular  action  to  give 
the  whde  body  an  impulse  in  that  direction ;  and 
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the  centre  of  gravity,  c,  will  move  onwards  in  the 
direction  c  b,  parsdlel  to  p  r.  This  imptdse  is 
not  destroyed  by  the  farther  flexion  of  the  tail 
towards  the  left  side,  because  the  principal  force 
exerted  by  the  muscles  has  already  been  ex- 
pended in  the  motion  from  r  to  m,  in  bringing  it 
to  a  straight  line  with  the  body;  and  the  force 
which  carries  it  on  to  l  is  much  weaker,  and 
therefore  occasions  a  more  feeble  reaction^ 
When  the  tail  has  arrived  at  the  position  l,  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  outline,  a  similar  action  of 
the  muscles  on  the  right  side  will  create  a  resist- 
ance and  an  impulse  in  the  direction  of  k  l,  and  a 
motion  of  the  whole  body  in  the  same  direction, 
c  A.  These  impulses  being  repeated  in  quick 
succession,  the  fish  moves  forwards  in  the  diago- 
nal c  D,  intermediate  between  the  directions  of 
the  two  forces.  By  bending  the  whole  body 
almost  in  a  circle,  and  then  suddenly  straighten- 
ing it,  fishes  are  often  able  to  leap  to  the  top  of  a 
high  cataract,  in  ascending  against  the  stream  of 
a  river. 

Such  being  the  plan  upon  which  progression 
is  to  be  efiected,  we  find  that  every  part  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  fish  is  calculated  to  promote 
its  execution.  The  principal  muscular  strength 
is  bestowed  upon  the  movements  of  the  tail ;  and 
the  largest  assemblage  of  muscles  consists  of  those 
which  give  it  the  lateral  flexions  that  have  been 
just  described.    For  this  purpose  all  the  impor- 
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tant  viscera  are  placed  forwards,  and  crmnled 
towards  the  head.  No  room  is  allowed  for  a 
neck ;  and  the  abdomen  may  be  almost  regarded 
as  continuous  with  the  head,  there  being  properly 
no  intervening  thorax ;  for  the  respiratory  organs 
are  situated  rather  beneath  than  behind  the 
head.  All  this  has  been  done  with  a  view  to 
leave  ample  scope  for  the  prolonged  eiq>anfiioii 
of  the  coccygeal  vert^rse,  and  of  their  muscles, 
which  compose  more  than  half  the  bulk  of  the 
animal. 

Having  seen  how  all  impediments  to  the  free 
motion  of  the  tail  have  been  carefully  removed, 
let  us  next  inquire  into  the  mechanism  by  whidi 
mobility  has  been  given  to  that  cnrgan.  Hie  first 
peculiarity  we  meet  with  in  the  striftctufe  of 
the  spine  of  fishes  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
vertebra)  are  connected  together.    The  bodies  of 


each  vertebra,  as  may  be  seen  in  Figures  186 
^nd   187,  are   hollowed  out,  both   befiwe  and 
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b^ind,  (coiteidering  the  qnnal  column  as  ex^ 
tended  horizontally),   so   as   to  form   cup-like 
fadilowB:  by  which  means,  where  the  concave 
surfaces  of  two  adjacent  vertebrse  are  applied  to 
one  another,  a  cavity,  having  the  shape  of  a 
double  cone,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
margins  of  these  conical  hollows*    These  cavi- 
ties are  distinctly  seen  laid  open  in  Fig.  188, 
which  represents    a   vertical   section  of  three 
adjacent  vertebraB  of  a  cod.    The  edges  that  are 
in  contact,  are  united  all  round  by  an  elastic 
ligament,  which  readily  yields  to  the  bending  of 
the  vertebrae  upon  one  another  by  the  appUca^ 
tion  of  any  force  to  one  side  of  the  spine,  and 
restores  it  to  its  former  state  when  the  force  has 
creased  to  act.    The  extent  of  motion  in  each 
joint  is  but  small ;  but  being  multiplied  in  the 
whde  series,  the  resulting  effect  is  considerable. 
The  cavity  itself  is  filled  with  a  gelatinous,  but 
incompressible  fluid  substance,  which  constitutes 
a  spherical  pivot  for  all  the  motions  of  the  joint. 
This  singular  kind  of  articulation  would  ap- 
pear framed  with  a  view  to  allow  of  motion  in  all 
directions.      Here,   however,   the    motions  are 
restricted  by  the  extension  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses (s,  s,  in  the  preceding  figures),  which  in 
fishes  are  d  great  Imigth;  so  that  they  effec- 
tually prevent  all  flexions  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  and  limit  it  to  those  firom  side  to 
side.    It  is  precisely  these  latter  kittd  of  Biotioiis 
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that  are  wanted  in  the  fish,  for  striking  the  Water 
laterally,  with  the  broad  vertical  surface  of  the 
tail.  Processes  of  a  similar  form  and  appear- 
ance, (f,  f),  and  which  impede  any  flexion 
downwards,  are  generally  also  met  with  in 
the  lower  surface  of  the  spine,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  hinder  portion  of  the  column.  These 
are  the  inferior  spinous  processes^  and,  like  the 
superior,  they  also  form  an  arch,  through 
which  there  passes  the  continuation  of  the 
abdominal  aorta,  or  great  artery  which  proceeds 
down  the  back.  The  number  of  vertebrae  is 
very  various  in  different  fishes:  in  some  they 
are  multiplied  exceedingly,  as  in  the  shark, 
whore  there  are  more  than  two  hundred. 

There  are  few  parts  of  the  structure  of  animals 
that  exhibit  more  remarkable  instances  of  the 
law  of  gradation  than  the  spine  of  fishes,  in 
which  we  may  trace  a  regular  progress  of  deve- 
lopement  from  the  simplest  and  almost  rudi- 
mental  condition  in  which  it  exists  in  the 
Myxine  and  the  Lamprey ^  to  that  of  the  most 
perfect  of  the  osseous  tribes.  Its  condition,  in 
the  former  of  these  animals,  presents  a  close 
analogy  with  some  structures  that  are  met 
with  in  the  molluscous,  and  even  in  annulose 
animals.  So  near  is  the  resemblance  of  the 
spinal  column  of  the  myxine,  more  especially,  to 
the  annular  condition  of  the  firame-work  of  the 
vennes,  .that  doubts  have  often  arisen  in  the 
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Bdnds  of  naturaUste  wliethfir  thdiX  atiims^  ought 
not  properly  to  be  ranked  among  this  latta? 
elass*  Its  pretensions  to  be  ineluded  among  the 
Tertebrata  are,  indeed,  but  slender  and  equi^ 
vocal;  for,  in  place  of  a  series  of  bones  com- 
posing the  vertebral  column,  it  has  merely  a  bo& 
and  fleadble  tube  of  a  homogeneous  and  cartila-^ 
ginous  substance,  exhibiting  scarcely  any  trace 
o£  division  into  sepcurate  rings,  but  appearing  as 
if  it  were  formed  of  a  continuous  hollow  cylinder 
of  intervertebral  substance,  usurping  the  place  of 
the  vertebrae,  which  it  is  the  usual  office  of  that 
substance  to  connect  together,  and  having  in  its 
axifik  a  continuous  canal  filled  with  gelatinous 
fluid.  This,  however,  is  not  the  channel  intended 
for  contaimng  the  spinal  marrow,  for  that  ner* 
vous  cord  is  on  the  outside  of  thk  column.  The 
cartilage,  indeed,  sends  out  no  processes  to  bend 
round  the  spinal  marrow,  and  forms  no  canal  for 
its  passage  a»d  protection.  The  nervous  matter 
here  eonsiirts  merely  of  two  slender  cords,  which 
mn  parallel  to  one  another  in  a  groove  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  spinal  column ;  and  these 
cord?  are  covered  only  by  a  thin  membrane,  the 
presence  of  which  it  requires  very  minute  atten- 
ti(»  to  detect.  The  partial  protection  thus  af- 
forded to  so  important  an  org^n  is  not  greater 
than  that  given  by  the  cartilaginous  lamina  of 
the    cuttle-fish,  which    in    form,   texture,,  and 
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situatktt  ii^  yery  analdgoas  to  the  spine  of  the 
myxme. 

As  we  asc^d  6tdm  this  rudimental  condition 
of  the  spine,  we  find  it,  in  the  lamprey,  more 
distinctly  divided  into  rounded  portions,  appear- 
ing like  beads  strung  together.  These  nidi- 
mental  bodies  of  vertebrae  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted the  cup-like  hollows  on  their  two  ends, 
but  are  shaped  like  rings,  being  perforated  in  the 
centre,  so  as  still  to  form  a  continuous  canal 
throughout  the  whole  ccdumn. 

Proceeding  to  more  advanced  developemeirts, 
we  find,  in  the  sturgeon  and  other  cartilaginous^ 
fishes,  a  greater  condensation  of  substance  pro** 
duced  by  the  deposition  of  granules  of  osseom^ 
matter ;  the  central  canal  becomes  divided  intd 
lozenge-shaped  compartments  by  the  closing  in  of 
tihe  sides  of  the  body  of  each  vertebra.*  Fre- 
quently the  sides  do  not  quite  meet,  and  the 
leaves,  which  are  developed  from  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  vertebra,  now  f<Mrm  arches  over 
the  spinal  cord,  and  are  united  above  by  spinous 
processes.      Yet  the  whole  skeleton  in  tl^ee 

*  A  small  aperture  still  remains,  establishing  a  communication 
between  the  cavities  the  whole  length  of  the  spine.  This  is  sup> 
posed  to  be  designed  to  obviate  the  eompressioa  of  the  fluid  in 
the  different  cells  or  cavities  during  the  motions  of  the  spinet 
The  vertical  sections,  Fig.  189  and  190,  of  two  contiguous  ver-r 
tebree  in  different  fishes,  will  convey  an  idea  of  this  gradation  of 
de^elopement 
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$Bhe^  r^nains  in  the  incipient  stage  of  o»»ifi- 
cation,  being  more  or  less  cartilaginous;  and 
where  the  ossific  process  has  begun,  it  has  not 
advanced  the  length  of  producing  union  between 
the  pieces  formed  from  the  separate  centres  of 
ossification.  Where  they  meet  without  uniting, 
they  form  no  sutures,  but  overlap  one  another; 
Thus  the  bony  structures  are  detached,  and  often 
completely  isolated ;  affording  to  the  physiolo*-'^ 
gist  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  earlier  stages 
of  this  interesting  process,  and  marking  with 
distinctness  the  number  of  the  elements  of  each 
bone,  and  the  relative  situations  of  their  centres; 
This  knowledge  is  more  especially  of  importance 
towards  understanding  the  formation  and  con- 
nections of  the  bones  of  the  head,  which  are 
very  numerous  and  complicated ;  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  which  has  been  prosecuted  with  ex- 
traordinary diligence  by  Geoflroy  St.  Hilaire 
and  other  continental  zootomists. 

It  is  here,  more  especially,  that  we  obtain  tte 
dearest  evidence  of  the  derivation  of  the  cranial 
bottes  from  vertebrae  analogous  to  those  of  the 
spine.  The  occipital  bone,  in  particular,  corre-^ 
spohds  to  a  spinal  vertebra  in  all  its  essential 
elements.  In  many  fishes,  the  body  of  this 
bone,  being  lengthened  out  to  form  the  posterior 
part  of  the  basis  of  the  skull,  becomes  the  basi- 
lar portion.     We  find,  on  its  posterior  surface. 
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the  aame  citp-like  cavity  at  in  the  true  yertebne ; 
and  it  is  joined  to  the  next  yertefara  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  spinal  vertelNne  are  joined  to  each 
other.  Its  crest  has  the  exact  shape  of  a  spi- 
nous process.  In  front  the  basilar  bone  is  united 
to  the  spenoid  bone,  which,  with  the  vaulted  roof 
that  spriiqis  fran  the  sides  of  both  these  boneSp 
like  the  leayes  and  spinous  processes  of  the  wer- 
tebssB,  form  togcdier  a  long  cranial  cavity.  This 
eavky  is  placed  in  a  direct  line  with  the  spinal 
canal,  and  contains  the  nervous  tubercles  which 
CDQfltitute  the  brain.  Yet  the  brain  does  not  com- 
pletely fin  this  cavity;  for  a  space  is  still  Id^ 
which  is  occupied  by  a  pulpy  substance.  In  like 
naiiner,  the  accordance  of  the  other  cranial  bones 
with  vertebrae^  has  been  attempted  to  be  traced  ; 
bat  in  proportion  as  we  recede  from  the  central 
parts  of  the  spine,  this  cerreqMmdence  is  less 
distinct,  in  consequence  of  the  various  degrees 
of  developement  which  these  several  elements 
have  received,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  particur 
lar  purposes  relating  to  sensation,  to  the  prehen* 
akax  and  deglutition  of  the  food,  and  abo  to 
afnatic  respiration.  It  is  impossible,  howBver^ 
without  exceeding  the  limits  within  which  I 
Bcmst  here  confine  myself,  toent^  into  the  details 
of  structure  which  would  be  requisite  in  order  to 
raider  this  subject  sufficiently  intelligible. 

The  rest  of  tbe  skeleton  of  fishes  is  extremely 
simple.     In  many,  as  in  the  Rojf  and  Tetrodon^ 
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there  are  no  ribs.  Where  these  bones  exist, 
they  are  articulated  with  the  extremities  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  of  which 
they  appear  to  be  merely  continuations,  or  ap- 
pendices. There  is  generally  no  sternum  to 
which  they  can  be  attached  below :  in  a  few 
fishes  only,  such  as  the  herring  and  the  rfory,  we 
find  rudiments  of  this  bone,  consisting  of  a  few 
pieces  placed  in  a  line  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk.* 

The  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  fishes,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  arms  and  legs  of  quadrupeds,  are 
the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  (marked  respectively 
by  the  letters  p  and  v  in  Fig.  IW).  The  former 
are  met  with,  with  Imt  few  exceptions,  in  all 
fishes ;  and  they  consbt  of  a  series  of  osseous 
pieces,  in  which  we  may  often  recognise  with  tole- 
rable precision  the  analogous  bones  composing 
the  anterior  extremities  of  a  quadruped ;  such  as 
the  scapula,  clavicle,  humerus,  ulna,  and  radius.t 
These  two  latter  bones  are  very  distinctly  marked 

*  The  bony  arches  arising  from  tbe  skull,  which  snppoit  the 
brandii®,  or  gills,  Imve  been  considered  as  the  bones  cocmpond- 
{ng  jfco  the  ribs  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds ;  and  if  this  view  were 
taken  of  them,  it  would  tend  to  confirm  the  analogy  of  the  cra- 
nial bones  to  the  spinal  vertebrse. 

t  Those  anatomists  who  are  fond  of  pursuing  the  theory  of 
analogies,  maintain  ibat  all  these  bones  ane  isaMly  developemeate 
of  certain  ribs,  prooeediog  from  the  spine  in  its  anterior  parts. 
A  similar  origin  has  been  assigned  to  the  pieces  of  bone  to  which 
the  ventral  fins  are  attached  :  but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
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in  the  Lophius  piscatwiuSj  or  Angler,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Fig.  191,  where  b  is  the  scapula;  c,  the 
clayicle ;  u,  the  ulna ;  and  r,  the  radius.     The 


191 


carpus  may  also  be  recognised  in  a  chain  of 
small  bones,  w,  interposed  between  the  radius 
and  the  Phalanges,  z.  In  the  Ray  these  pha- 
langes are  very  numerous,  and  each  is  divided 
into  several  pieces  by  regular  articulations : 
these  are  shown  in  Fig.  192  :  they  are  arranged 
close  to  one  another  in  one  plane,  and  form  an 
effectual  base  of  support  to  the  integument  which 
covers  them.  The  scapula,  according  to  Cuvier, 
is  sometimes  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  ske- 
leton, and  at  other  times  connected  with  the 
spine  :   in  most  cases,  however,  it  is  suspended 

theory  with  the  fact  that  these  bones  do  not  proceed  from  the 
spine,  and  are  quite  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  skeleton.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  they  are  to  be  considered  as  analo- 
gous to  the  bones  of  the  hinder  extremities  in  the  mammalia, 
they  are  in  a  condition  of  very  imperfect  developement. 
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from  the  craqium ;  a  fact  which  may  be  cited 
in  further  corroboration  of  the  analogy  which 
^e  cranial  bones  have  to  vertebrae. 

In  the  ray  and  the  shark  tribes,  both  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  extremities  are  supported  by 
arches  of  bones,  forming  a  sort  of  belt.    This 

structure  is  an  ap- 
proach to  that  which 
obtains  in  many  rep* 
tiles,  and  indicates  a 
further  step  in  the  regular  progress  of  develope* 
ment.  This  belt  in  the  ray  is  shown  in  Fig.  193. 
In  examining  that  part  of  the  skeleton  of  fishes 
which  corresponds  to  the  posterior  extremity,  we 
observe  the  total  absence  of  both  femur  and 
tibia ;  but  the  bones  of  the  toes  are  attached  to 
a  set  of  small  bones,  which  appear  to  act  the 
part  of  a  pelvis,  but  which,  in  consequence  of 
their  not  being  connected  with  the  spine,  have 
no  determinate  situation,  and  are  found  at  various 
distances  from  the  head  in  different  fishes. 
They  appear  emancipated  from  the  restraints  to 
which  Uiey  would  have  been  subjected  had  they 
been  fixed  to  a  sacrum,  or  to  any  particular 
part  of  the  spine :  and  we  find  them,  accord- 
ingly, often  placed  considerably  forwards ;  and 
in  some  instances,  as  in  the  Subbrackiem^  even 
antericnrly  to  the  pectoral  fins,  which  are  the 
true  arms  of  the  animal.  But  in  one  whde 
order  of  fishes,  the  Apodes^  there  is  not  even  a 
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TMtige  of  ventral  &iis,  nor  aie  any  pebrv^  bwMi 
immded  fin*  their  suppett.  This  is  the  cam 
with  the  JBe/,  the  Gym^^otw,  &c.  la  a  few  dpecieg 
th^re  10  aim  a  total  abaoBGe  of  pectcn^al  ts  well 
m  rmtnl  fias.. 

The  doffsal  fijw  are  si^qported  by  a  jecks  of 
dead^  babes  (d  Fig«  184),  which  are  joined  t# 
tlie  ipiQCMis  processes  of  the  vertebree,  and  a» 
formed  Irom  distinct  centres  of  ossificBtkm. 
These  ra^s^  as  they  are  called,  are  sometimes 
dastined  to  grow  to  so  considemble  a  length,  as 
to  require  being  subdiyided  into  many  pieces^ 
in  ordw  to  lessen  the  ^mger  of  firaotw^  to 
which  a  yery  long  filament  of  bone  woidd  hasm 
been  ^iqposed,  and  also  to  allow  of  a  greater  de^ 
gree  of  fleadbility  •  These  rays  assume  branehad 
fomiB  fixmi  the  further  subdiyimon  of  thdr  partis 
and  when,ibr  the  purpose  of  adding  sfrc^th  to 
the  fin,  it  beooeies  necessity  to  multiply  the  paints 
bf  support,  intermediate  bones  are  dey^opadt 
swving  as  the  basis  of  the  rays.  Oonyenie&ce 
requires  that  they  should  be  detached  from  the 
ends  of  the  spinous  processes,  which  is  their 
usual  position,  and  placed  b^ween  theoi :  when 
in  this  situation,  they  bear  the  name  of  uifaf^ 
gpifums  bomes4  and  when  a  still  greater  lenglh 
of  osseous  support  is  wanted,  new  centres  of 
ossification  are  deyekqped  at  their  eztrannkies, 
glying  rise  to  a  series  of  additional  pieaes^  joi»ed 
end  to  end,  and  carrying  out  the  intetspiooua 
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bcme,  and  the  ray  rwhich  terminates  it,  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  This  structure  is  distinctly 
seen  in  the  small  dorsal  fins  of  the  MackareL 
The  anal^fins,  which  are  situated  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  body,  in  the  vertical  plane,  and  next 
to  the  tail,  are,  in  like  mcmner,  supported  by 
tays,  having  the  same  parallel,  or  fan-like  arrange- 
ment as  the  preceding.  The  caudal  fin,  or  ter* 
minal  expansion  of  the  tail  has  also  a  similar 
•tmcture* 

The  muscles  of  fishes  compose  a  large  pcurtion 
(^  the  bulk  of  the  body,  but  they  are  arranged 
m  a  less  complex  manner  than  those  of  the  ani- 
mals of  the  higher  classes.  Those  which  appear 
immediately  underneath  the  integuments  are 
shown  in  Fig.  194,  where  m,  m  are  the  great 


lateral  muscles,  producing  the  flexicm  of  the 
body  and  tail:  d  is  the  dorsal  fin,  which  is 
raised  by  the  muscle  d;  p,  the  pectoral  fin, 
expanded  by  the  muscle  p :  v,  the  ventral  fin, 
moored  by  the  nrasdes  situated  at  v :  a,  the  anal 
fin,  in  like  manner  moved  by  muscles  at  its 
base  a :    and  c,  the  caudal  fin,  the  muscles  for 
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moying  which  are  seen  at  c :  o  is  the  <^)ercu- 
lum,  or  flap,  which  covers  the  giUs :  and  n,  the 
nasal  cavities,  or  organs  of  smell.  The  form  of 
the  hody,  and  disposition  of  the  skeleton,  alloir 
of  their  being  inserted  immediately  on  the  parts 
which  they  are  intended  to  approximate.  Hence 
the  use  of  long  tendinous  chords  is  dispensed 
with.* 

The  actions  of  the  muscles  are  easily  under- 
stood from  the  nature  of  their  inserttons.  In 
general,  the  direction  of  the  fibres  is  in  some 
degree  oblique,  with  reference  to  the  m<rtion 
performed.  Two  series  of  muscles  are  provided 
for  the  movements  of  the  tail,  which  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  lateral  flexion,  the  whole 
spine  in  some  degree  participating  in  this  motion. 
These  muscles  occupy  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  trunk ;  their  limits  being  strongly 
marked  by  a  line  running  longitudinally  the 
whole  length  of  the  body  on  each  side.  The- 
inclination  of  their  fibres  is  somewhat  different* 
in  each.  The  advantage  in  point  of  velocity  of' 
action  which  results  firom  this  obliquity  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out. 

Those  fins  which  are  in  pairs  are  capable  of 
four  motions ;  namely,  those  of  flexion  and  ex- 

•  Between  the  layers  of  flesh,  however,  there  occjir  skadec 
semi-transparent  tendons,  which  give  attachment  to  a  series  of 
short  muscular  fibres,  passing  nearly  at  right  angles  between  the 
surfaces  of  the  adjoining  plates.  See  Sir  A.  Carlisle's  account 
of  this  structure  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1806. 
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tension,  and  also  those  of  expanding  and  closing 
the  rays ;  for  each  of  which  motions  appropriate 
muscles  are  provided :  and  indeed  each  ray  is 
fximished  with  a  distinct  muscular  apparatus  for 
its  separate  motion ;  and  these  smaller  muscles 
regulate  with  great  nicety  all  the  movements  of 
the  fins,  expanding  or  closing  them  like  a  fan, 
according  as  their  action  is  to  be  strengthened 
or  relaxed.  This  feathering  of  the  fin,  as  it 
may  be  called,  takes  place  in  most  fishes,  and 
is  particularly  observable  in  the  tail  of  the  Esox^ 
or  pike  tribe.  Each  ray  of  these  fins,  indeed,  is 
fiimished  with  a  distinct  muscular  apparatus, 
for  its  separate  motion. 

Whatever  analogy  may  exist  in  the  structure 
of  the  fins  of  fishes  and  the  feet  of  quadrupeds, 
there  is  none  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
instrumental  in  effecting  progressive  motion. 
The  great  agent  by  which  the  fish  is  impelled 
forwards  is  the  tail :  the  fins,  which  correspond 
to  the  extremities  of  land  animals,  are  usefiil 
chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  turning,  stopping,  or 
inclining  the  body,  and  for  retaining  it  in  its 
proper  position.  The  single  fins,  or  those  which 
are  situated  in  a  vertical  plane,  passing  through 
the  axis  of  the  body  (the  mesial  plane),  prevent 
the  rolling  of  the  body,  while  the  fish  darts  for- 
wards in  its  course.  The  fins  that  are  in  pairs 
(that  is  the  pectoral  and  the  ventral  fins),  by 
their  alternate  flexions  and  extensions,  act  like 
oars ;  while  they  are  capable,  at  the  same  time, 
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of  expanding  and  oi  doeung  the  rayd,  like  die 
opening  and  shntting  of  a  fan,  accoiding  as  their 
action  is  required  to  be  eflfective  or  the  contrary. 
All  these  auxiliary  instruments  are  chi^y  ser* 
viceaUe  in  modifying  the  difecticm,  and  ad- 
justing the  Tariations  of  force  derived  from  the 
impulse  of  the  tail.  They  are  employed  also  in 
suddenly  checkmg  or  stopping  the  motion,  and 
giving  it  a  more  rapid  acceleration.  But  still 
the  tail  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  instruments 
for  progression,  being  at  once  a  vigorous  oar,  an 
accurate  rudder,  and  a  Ibnnidable  weapon  of 
offence. 

Independently  of  these  external  instruments 
of  progression,  most  fishes  are  provided  with  in- 
ternal means  of  changing  their  situaticM  in  the 
water.  The  structure  by  which  this  effect  is 
accomplished  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances that  is  met  with  of  an  expresB  oon- 
trivance  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  of  the  &0ri 
ployment  of  an  agency  of  a  class  different  fimn 
that  of  the  mechaniciU  pow^»  usually  Tesorted 
to  for  effecting  the  same  object.  We  have  se^i 
that  if  the  body  of  a  fish  were  heavier  dian  an 
equal  bulk  of  water,  and  if  no  muscular  exertions 
were  made,  it  must  necessarily  descend  in  that 
fluid.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  were  specifically 
lighter,  it  would  as  necessarily  rise  to  the  surface. 
Were  the  animal  to  acquire  the  power  of  altering 
at  pleasure  its  specific  gravity,  it  would  thai  pos- 
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ses8  the  means  of  rising  or  sinking,  without 
calling  into  action  either  the  fins  or  the  tail. 
Such,  is  precisely  the  object  of  a  peculiar  me- 
chanism, which  nature  has  provided  in  the 
interior  of  the  body  of  the  fish.  A  large  blad- 
der, filled  with  air,  has  been  placed  immediately 
wider  the  spine,  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and 
above  the  centre  of  gravity.  This  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  air-bladder^  or  the  swimming' 
bladder/^BJid  in  the  cod-fish  it  is  called  the  sound. 
It  firequently,  as  in  the  Carp,  consists  of  two 
bladders  (a,  b.  Fig*  195)  joined  endwise,  and 


communicating  with  each  other  by  a  narrow 
neck.*  When  distended  with  air,  it  renders  the 
wbole  fish  specifically  lighter  than  the  surround- 
ing water ;  and  the  fish  is  thus  buoyed  up,  and 
remains  at  the  surface  without  any  efibrt  of  its 
own.  On  compressing  the  bladder,  by  the  action 
of  the  surrounding  muscles,  the  included  air  is 

*  There  is  great  variety  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the 
air-bladder  in  different  fishes.  Sometimes  it  contains  a  large 
glandular  body  of  a  peculiar  structure,  which  has  been  conjee- 
tared  to  be  an  apparatus  for  secreting  air  from  the  blood :  but 
it  is  by  no  means  very  generally  met  with. 
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cond^ised,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  body 
is  increased,  and  the  fish  sinks  to  the  bottom.  On 
relaxing  the  same  muscles,  the  air  recovers  its 
former  dimensions,  and  the  fish  is  again  ren« 
dered  buoyant.  Can  there  be  stronger  evidence 
of  design  than  the  placing  of  this  hydrostatic 
apparatus,  acting  upon  philosophical  principles, 
in  the  interior  of  the  organization,  for  a  purpose 
so  definite  and  unequivocal  ? 

In  several  tribes  of  fishes  there  is  a  canal 
(cd)  establishing  a  communication  between 
this  bladder  and  the  stomach,  or  the  gullet  (o) ; 
so  that  by  compressing  the  bladder,  a  quantity 
of  air  may  be  forced  out,  and  a  very  sudden 
increase  of  specific  gravity  produced ;  followed, 
of  couree,  by  a  quick  descent.  When,  by  any 
accident,  the  air  bladder  has  been  opened,  or 
has  burst,  so  that  all  the  air  has  escaped,  the 
fish  is  seen  to  grovel  at  the  bottom,  lying  on  its 
back,  and  can  never  afterwards  rise  to  the  sur- 
face. On  the  other  hand,  it  occasionally  hap* 
pens  that  a  fish  which  has  remained  too  long  at 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  exposed  to  the  scorching 
rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  suddenly  finds  itself  re- 
tained against  its  will  at  the  surface,  because 
the  bladder  has  become  over  distended  by  the 
heat,  and  resists  all  the  efforts  which  the  animal 
can  make  to  compress  it.  It  thus  continues 
floating,  until  the  coolness  of  the  night  has 
again  condensed  the  air  in  the  bladder  to  its 
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former   bulk,  and  restored  the  power   of  de-^ 
scending. 

Some  tribes  of  fish   are  totally  unprovided 
with  an  air-bladder.     This  is  the  case  with  the 
flounder,  the  sole,  and  other  genera  of  a  flat 
shape,  forming  the  family  of  Pleuroncetes.  They 
are  chiefly  inhabitants  of  sand-banks,  or  other 
situations  where    they   are   comparatively  sta- 
tionary, seldom  moving  to  a  distance,  or  rising 
much  in  the  water ;  and  when  they  do  so,  it  is 
with  manifest  efibrt,  for  their  ascent  must  be 
accomplished  entirely  by  the  continued  beating 
and  flapping  of  the  water  with  their  expanded 
pectoral  fins.     It  is  only  the  larger  fish  of  this 
form,  such  as  rays,  which  have  very  voluminous 
and  powerful  pectoral  fins  for  striking  the  water 
downwards  with  considerable  force,  that  can  rise 
with  facility  without  the  assistance  of  an  air- 
bladder.     In  these,  the  lateral  fins,  which  are 
enormous  expansions  of  the  pectoral  fins,  may 
be  compared  to  wings,  their  vertical  action  on 
the  water  being  similar  in  efiect  to  the  cor- 
responding movements  of  a  bird,  when  it  rises 
vertically  in  the  air.     Those  fishes  which  swim 
rapidly,  and  frequently  ascend  and  descend  in 
the  water,   are  in  general   provided  with   the 
largest  air-bladders. 

In  studying  the  varieties  presented  by  the 
forms  of  the  fins  in  difierent  tribes  of  fishes,  we 
find  the  same  constant  relation  preserved  with 
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the  particular  sitoattons  and  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed.  The  dorsal  fins,  which 
are  more  especially  useful  for  steadying  the 
body,  are  longest  in  those  fishes  which  inhabit 
the  most  stormy  seas.  The  most  Toracious 
tribes,  which  incessantly  pursue  their  prey,  are 
furnished  with  most  powerful  muscles,  and 
possess  the  greatest  means  of  rapid  progression. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  more  pacific, 
and  weaker  species  are  studiously  guarded 
by  a  dense  and  hard  integument,  senring  as  a 
shield  against  the  attacks  of  enemies,  and  often 
armed  with  sharp  points,  which  are  sufficient  to 
rq[>el  the  most  daring  assailant.  The  Batistes 
is  covered  with  scales  of  singular  hardness 
closely  set  together,  and  firequently^  having 
rough  edges.  The  Ostracion^  or  trunk  fish, 
instead  of  these  scales,  is  provided  with  a  kind 
of  coat  of  mail,  composed  of  osseous  plates, 
curiously  joined  together,  like  a  tesselated  pave- 
ment, and  reminding  us  of  the  arrangements 
we  have  seen  adopted  in  the  calcareous  cover- 
ings of  the  echinida. 

Some  of  the  cartilaginous  fishes  are  in  like 
manner  protected  by  calcareous  plates,  appended 
to  the  integuments.  There  is  a  row  of  plates  of 
this  kind,  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  which  pass 
along  the  middle  of  the  back  in  the  sturgeon : 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  Ostracian,  or  Trunk- 
fish,  is  covered  with  osseous  scales.     All  these 
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have  no  immediate  xelation  to  the  skeleton,  but 
are  apparently  remnants  of  inferior  types,  of 
which  one  of  the  prevailing  characters  is  the 
external  situation  of  the  protecting  organs. 

Diodans  and  Tetrodons  are  remarkable  foe 
being  provided  with  the  means  of  suddenly 
assuming  a  globular  form  by  swallowing  air, 
which,  passing  into  the  crop,  or  first  stomach, 
blows  up  the  whole  animal  like  a  balloon.  The 
abdominal  region  being  thus  rendered  the 
lightest,  the  body  turns  over,  the  stomach  be- 
coming the  uppermost  part ;  and  the  fish  floats 
upon  its  back,  without  having  the  power  of 
directiag  itself  during  this  state  of  forced  dis-. 
tension.  But  it  is  while  lying  thus  bloated  and 
passive  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  that  this 
animal  is  really  most  secure ;  for  the  numerous 
^ines,  with  which  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
universally  beset,  are  raised  and  erected  by  the 
stretching  out  of  the  skin,  thus  presenting  an 
armed  front  to  the  enemy,  on  whatever  side  he 
may  venture  to  b^in  the  attack. 

There  is  a  numerous  family  of  fishes,  found 
in  the  seas  of  India,  so  constructed  as  to  be  able, 
tt)  crawl  on  land  to  some  distance  from  the 
shore.  One  of  these,  the  Perca  scanden^y  b  eveut 
capable  of  climbing  on  the  trees  which  grow  on* 
the  coast.* 

*  See  the  account  given  by  Lieutenant  Daldorff;  Linnean 
Transactions,  III.  62.     I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  in  the 

VOL.  1.  F  F 
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If  we  consider  the  denfiity  of  the  medium 
which  fishes  have  to  traverse,  the  velocity  with 
which  they  move  will  appear  surprising.    They 
dart  through  the  water  with  apparently  as  much 
ease  and  rapidity  as  a  bird  flies  through  the 
1^.    Although  this  may  partly  be  accounted  for 
by  the  size  of  their  muscles,  and  the  advan- 
tageous mode  of  dieir  insertion,  yet  tbe^e  ad- 
vantages would   avail  but   little,   were  it  not 
let  the  sudden  mannw  in  idiich  thdr  powe^' 
is  exerted.    Where  the  great  length  and  flesn*-*^ 
bility  of  the  spine  tcidd  to  impair,  the  force  wiUi> 
which  the  tail  strikes  the  water,  the  resoMiig^ 
moticm  is  slow  and  desultory,  as  is  die  ctee  with^ 
eels,  and  other  fishes  of  the  same  ekmgsutf^ 
constmction.^    Most  fishes,  however,  move  witli^ 
die    utmost   rapidky,    and   with   scarcely  uaf^ 
visible  efibrt ;  and  perform  Icrngjourdeyv  without^ 
apparent  fatigue.    The  Salm<m  has  been  known' 
to  travel  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour  ^AkK 
ihany  days  together.    Sharks  often  follow  ships^ 
across  the  Atlantic,  not  only  outcftripping  tliei)4' 
in  their  swiftest  sailing,  but  playing  routid  theni- 
ott  every  side,  just  as  if  the  vess^  were  at  rest.  *' 

gequel,  the  remarkable  conformation  of  the  respiratory  orguis  •^ 
th^  and  other  fishes,  which  enable  them  to  li?e  for  a  ^e 
out  of  their  natural  element. 

♦  Carlisle,  Phil.  Trans,  for  1806,  p.  9.  * 
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Chapter  VIII. 


REPTILIA* 


^1.  Terrestrial  Verttbrata  in  generid* 

Tu£  numeroud  tribes  oi  reitebrated  animals- 
wlHch  are  strictly  terrestrial,  or  destined  to  move 
otk  land,  differ  widely  in  their  modes  of  pro- 
gresdioii,  and  in  the  mechanical  advantages  of 
thdic  formation.  The  greater  number  are  qna- 
drqpeds ;  some  foimed  for  climbing  trees,  others, 
ffiX  bmrowing  in  the  earth ;  wtne  for  treading 
on  sacidy  plains,  some  for  scaling  precipices* 
A  £$w  seem  scarcely  capable  of  advancing; 
others  outstrip  the  winds  iii  fleetness.  Some 
families  of  r^tiles  are  entirety  destitute  of  any 
^Kt^nc^  organs  of  motion,  the  whole  trunk  o^ 
the  body  resting  on  the  ground :  while  man  oc« 
cupies  a  place  where  he  stands  alone,  being 
distinguished  by  the  e&dusive  faculty  of  per-* 
manently  sustaining  himself  on  the  lower  extre- 
ittities* 

lb-reviewing  the  developements  and  the  ihiecha- 
nical  functions  exhibited  by  so  great  a  diversity 
of  structures,  I  shall  commence  with  an  exami- 
nation of  those  amphibious  reptiles  which  appear 
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to  form  an  intermediate  link  in  the  chain  con- 
necting the  strictly  aquatic,  with  the  terrestrial 
vertebrated  animals :  then,  taking  up  this  latter 
series,  I  shall  consider  the  more  simple  confor- 
mation, and  less  perfect  motions  of  terrestrial 
animals  destitute  of  limbs ;  and  gradually  ascend 
to  those  in  which  the  support  and  progression  of 
the  body  is  eflfected  l^  extremities,  more  and 
more  artificially  formed :  concluding  with  the 
human  structure,  which  terminates  this  extensive 
series. 


§  2.  Satraehia. 

The  order  of  Batrachia,  or  Amphibious  Rep- 
tiles, constitutes  the  first  step  in  the  transition 
from  aqudtic  to  terrestrial  vertebrata.  It  is  more 
particularly  the  function  of  respiration  that  re- 
quires to  be  modified  in  consequence  of  the 
change  of  element  in  which  the  animal  is  to  reside; 
and  as  if  it  had  been  necessary,  conformably  to 
the  laws  of  animal  creation,  that  this  change 
should  not  be  abruptly  made,  we  find  that  Ba- 
trachian  reptiles,  with  which  this  series  com- 
mences, are  constructed  at  first  on  the  model  of 
fishes ;  breathing  the  atmospheric  air  contained 
in  the  water  by  means  of  gills,  and  moving 
through  the  fluid  by  the  same  instruments  Of 
progression  as  fishes,  which  indeed  they  exactly 
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fesemble  in  eyery  part  of  their  mechanical  con- 
formation. The  tadpole,  which  is  the  young  of 
the  frog,  is  at  first  not  distinguishable  in  any 
circumstance  of  its  internal  skeleton,  or  in  the 
disposition  of  its  vital  organs  from  the  class 
of  fishes.    The  head,  indeed,  is  enlarged,  but  the 

197 

196  ^^^^S^^BH^^^^  199 


body  immediately  tapers  to  form  a  lengthened 
tail,  by  the  prolongation  of  the  spinal  column, 
which  presents  a  numerous  series  of  coccygeal 
vertebrae,  furnished  with  a  vertical  expansion  of 
membrane  to  serve  as  a  caudal  fin,  and  with 
appropriate  muscles  for  executing  all  the  motions 
required  in  swimming.  The  appearance  of  the 
tadpole  in  its  early  stage  of  developement  is  seen 
in  Fig.  197  and  198,  the  former  being  a  side, 
and  the  latter  an  upper  view  of  that  animal. 

Yet  with  all  this  apparent  conformity  to  the 
structure  of  a  strictly  aquatic  animal,  the  tad- 
pole contains  within  its  organization  the  germs  of 
a  higher  developement.  Preparations  are  si- 
lently making  for  a  change  of  habitation,  for  the 
animal's  emerging  from  the  waters,  for  the  re- 
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eeptkm  of  &tmo6(^eric  air  into  anr  dtiitto^^ftir 
the  acquisidon  of  limbs  suited  to  mrwrnidmei 
progreisioii ;  in  a  word,  for  a  tenttttial  life,  md 
for  all  tiie  attributes  and  powers  which  belong' 4> 
quadnipeds.  The  succession  of  loraa^wQiMk 
these  metamorphose^  present,  are  in  diemBeliF«» 
exceedingly  curious,  and  bear  a  remarkable  aauv 
logy  with  the  prc^ew  of  the  trans^Dtmationil  of 
those  insects,  which  in  the  first  stages  of  the£r 
existence  are  aquatic.  To  the  {^osoptdc  ^  m<* 
quirer  into  the  marvellous  plans  of  creatiott,  tlw 
smes  of  changes  which  mark  these  singular  tfini* 
sitions  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting ;  and 
occurring,  as  we  here  find  them,  among  a  trihis 
of  animals  allied  to  the  more  perfect  fmns  of 
organization,  they  afford  us  a  better  opporthni^ 
of  exploring  ibe  secrets  of  their  derdopdkieiA 
by  tracing  ttimn  firom  the  earlier  sWges  of  tl^ 
complicated  process  so  fall  of  mystery  and'^ 
wonder. 

The  egg  of  the  firog  (Fig.  196)  is  a  rsufd 
mass  of  transparent  nutritive  gelly,  in  the^eontra 
of  which  appears  a  small  bladiL  globulin  By 
degrees  this  shapeless  globule  exhibits  thcr  tfpi 
pearance  of  a  head  and  tail,  and  in  this  form  it 
emerges  firom  its  prison,  and  moves  brisk^  in 
the  water.  Frcwn  the  sides  of  the  neck  thefS 
grow  out  feathery  tufb  (Fig.  196,  b,  b),  which 
float  loosely,  and  without  protection,  in  tihe  ma^ 
rounding  fluid.    These,  however,  are  m«e  iew« 
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^r^iy  fMigaw»  for  tbey  derve  the  p  wpoiijw  of 
feflfMntioa  only  until  the  proper  gills  an  formed, 
and  tbey  thta  shrink  and  become  ^Uiteratod; 
The  IM6  giUs»  or  hmMhue^  are  coataiQ«ed  withi^ 
Ibe  bodyr  and  are  four  in  number  oa  each  stdoi 
4Mnsfemeted  on  a  plan,  very  similar  to  those  of 
fiflhes^  Seteming  t^  aqui^c  constitutioo,  the 
tadpole  rapidly  increases  ia  size  and  in  actiffity 
-for  several  weeks.  In  the  mean,  time  the  legs,  of 
which  no  trace  was  at  first  apparent,  have 
^atnmmicedi  their  growth.  The  hind  legs  are  the 
fifst :  to  make  their  appearance,  showing  their 
embryo  forms. within  the  tmnsparent  coverings 
of  the  hind»  part  of  the  trunk,  jnst  at  the  origiii 
bf  the  tail.  These  are  soon  succeeded  by  the 
fore  legs,  which  exa<^y  follow  the  hind  k^  in 
idl  the  fitages  of  their  developement,  untiL  they 
hate  acquired  their  due  proporti<»i  to  the  size  of 
the  trunk*  The  animal  at  this  period  wears  a 
very  ambiguous  appearance,  partaking  of  the 
forms  both  oS  tiie  frog  and  of  the  lizard,  and 
swimming  both  by  the  inflexions  of  the  tail,  and 
the  irregular  impulses  given  l^  the  feet.  This 
interval  is  also  employed  by  this  amphibious 
being,  in  aQ<]piiring  the  faculty  of  iipspiring  atr 
moi^herie  air.  We  observe  it  rising  every  now 
and  then  to  the  surfhce,  and  cultivating  its 
aoquaintanoe  with  that  element,  into  which  it  is 
soon. to  be  raised;  oceasionally  taking  in  a 
mouthfolof  air,  which  is  received  into  its  newly 
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dbiFdopad  lu«gB,  and  aftorwaids  4ifldwrgisiSF'  ¥ 
JBi  thefinm  of  a  small  bubble.  Whmt  the^aacmi 
Aary  intenaal  cbaoges  are  al;  lenglb  c$mfietti, 
f»reparatioiift  aw  made  Ibf  getting  .rid  o£  the  tttl« 
which  is  now  a  uBeleae  member,  mid  wiueb* 
ceaeing  to  be  Di^uarished,  dimiotshaB  by  degFees» 
leaymg  only  a  short  stmnp,  wMch  i&  soim  xe- 
moyed.  The  gills  are  by  this  time  shrunk,  and 
rapidly  dis^pear^  thek  function  being  sap^r- 
seded  by  the  lungs»  which  have  been  called  into 
play;  ai^d  the  animal  now  emeiges  from  the 
water  and  begins  a  new  mode  oiexiBtesicey  having 
become  a  perfect  frog  (Fig.  lOd).  ^  It  still,  how* 
ever,  retains  its  aquatic  habits,  and  swims  with 
great  ease  in  the  water  by  means  of  its  hind 
feet,  which  are  very  long  ai»d  muscular,  and  of 
which  the  toes  are  furnished  with  a  bfoad  web  de* 
rived  frmn  a  thin  extension  of  the  integuments^ 

No  less  curious  are  the  changes  which  takie 
place  in  all  the  other  oi^ans,  for  the  purpoae  mi 
effecting  the  transformations  r^odered  necestwy 
by  this  ^liire  alteration  in  all  the  external  -ar* 
cumstances  of  that  animal, — this  total  levefsai 
of  its  wants,  of  its  habits^  of  its  functions,  and  at 
its  very  constitution.     I  shall  have  oocasicm  to 
notice  several  c^  these  transitions  when  renew- 
ing the  other  functions  of  the  aninml  economy : 
but  at  present  our  concern  is  chiefly  with  the 
structure  of  the  frame  in  its  mechanical  relatiooa 
to  progressiva  motion.    In  order  to  form  a  ckhs 
rect  idea  of  these  relations  it  will  be  necessary 
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to  notice  the  leading  pecuHaritie^  of  the  skele- 
too&  of  this  tribe  of  animals. 

Hie  skeleton  of  the  adult  frog  is  shown  in  Figi 
300 ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  spinal 


eohmm  is  compamtively  much  shorter  than  that 
of  fishes,  or  indeed  of  any  other  class  of  animals; 
in*  it  coosists  of  only  eight  vertebree,  exclusive 
of  those  which  hsTO  united  to  form  the  os  coc-* 
cygisL  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  nature 
to  consolidate  the  frame-work  of  the  trunk,  in 
which  flexibility  was  not  required  for  progressive 
motion :  the  performance  of  that  function  being 
tranrfi^rred  to  the  hijad  extremities,  which  are 
exceedingly  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
body.  There  is  a  tendency  in  every  part  of  the 
skeleton  to  develope  itself  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion, while  the  trunk  is  shortened  as  much  as 
possible. 
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Hie  mode  ia  whieh  Ae  rertebne  are  articii* 

lated  together  diffins  widdy  from  wbat  we  hare 

seen  in  fishes,  and  mpproaches  to  the  stmeture  of 

the  higher  dasses  of  Tertebrata*    Hie  bod^rof 

each  yartebra,  instead  of  having  at  ite  poeterior 

smfBK^e  a  cup-like  carity,  terminates  by  a  pro* 

jecting  ball^  which  is  receiTod  into  the  catity  hi 

the  anterior  surface  of  the  n^tt  yertebra,  so  as 

to  compose  a  true  baD  and  socket  joints  capable, 

when  other  circumstances  permit,  of  a  rotatory 

motion.     But  the  yertebrse  of  the  tadpole,  as  we 

haye  seen,  are  constructed  on  the  model  of  tfaose 

of  a  fish ;  that  is,  haye  cup-like  cayities  on  both 

then*  surfaces,  which  play  on  balls  of  soft  elastie 

matter  intorposed  between  them.    We  should 

naturally  be  curious  to  learn  the  mode  in  whioli 

the  transition  from  this  structure  to  that  of  the 

frog  is  accomplished.      By  carefiilly  watching 

the  progress  of  ossification,  wbile  tiife  change  is 

tricing  place,  Dutrochet  found  that  the  gdiatinoas 

ball,  on  which  both  the  acyacent  yertebn^  pl»f* 

in  the  tadpcde,  becomes  gradually  mm«  49(did^ 

and  is  converted  into  cartilage;    This  caMilagfJ 

afterwards  becomes  united  by  its  antermr  suifiide 

to  the  vertebra  Which  is  in  fnmt  of  it ;  and  the 

whole  then  bebbmes  ossified',  so  as. to  compo» 

only  one  bone,  its  posterior  surface  remaining 

distinct,  and  continuing  to  play  within  liie  eiip- 

like  hollow  of  the  vertebra  which  is  hebitid  ^ 

The  cartilaginous  coccygeal  vertebrae  of  the  taol*^ 
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pt^lci  mre  lo9(  kmg  befofe  there  is  time  Cdf  tkeir 
being  oiBified ;  but  those  nearest  to  the  body  are 
Gon<Milidfitod  into  one  kmg  and  straight  os  coccy- 
gis^  Wjhlch  being  joiiBed  to  the  sacrum  at  an  an^, 
gives  (rise  to  the  strange  d^brmity  observaUe  at 
tbtut  part  of  the  back  of  a  frog ;  fw  it  here  loodu 
as  if  it  had  been  broken.  The  spinal  cavity  is 
Mt  the  same  time  obliterated^  that  porticm  of 
tJie  spinal  nuirrow  whi^  had  passed  through  it 
m  the  aquatic  life  of  the  animal  being  now  with^ 
dmwn.  » 

'  The  theory  of  the  spinal  origin  of  the  cranial 
bones  receives  considerabte  support  from  their 
stroetuse  and  relatire  position  in  the  skeleton 
ifi  the  frog.  The  cavity  finr  the  lodgement  of 
the  brain,  which  is  endosed  by  these  vertebra, 
ia  peifecdy  continuous  in  the  sanBie  line  with 
the  spinal  canal,  which,  indeed,  it  scarcely 
OKoeeds  in  its  diameter.  The  bones  of  the  face 
waty  at  the  same  time/ eKpwtded  laterally,  bqi 
as  to  bear  no  pn^rtion  to  the  cranial  cavity^ 
The  head  plays  on  the  v^tefaral  column  by  two 
luteralarticiklar  surftMns^  fenned  upon  the  root 
of  each  leaf  of  the  occipital  bone,  while  its  body, 
or  basilar  portion,  is  scarcely  connected  with 
the  first  cervical  vertebra,  smd  has  no  articular 
sur&ce. 

In  place  of  ribs,  we  find  only  small  slender 
detached  Ixmes,  or  rather  cartilages,  afl&xed  to  the 
extremities  of  the  transverse  processes  of  some 
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c{  the  vertebnB.     They  may  be  regarded  m 
nidiiQeBtal  ribs.* 

The  pelvis  confidsts  of  two  sleik^  and  elon- 
gated iUac  bones,  which  are  extended  backvraids. 
and  which,  at  th^  anterior  extremities,  mer)dy 
touch  the  points  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
last  vertebra  of  the  back.  This  vertebra  is  much 
bfoader  than  the  reirt,  and  althou^  it  consists 
but  of  a  single  vertebra,  must  be  considered  as  a 
sacrum.  The  two  pubic  and  ischiadic  bones  are 
exceedingly  small,  but  still  contribute  to  form  the 
acetabulum,  or  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the 
thigh  b(Nie,  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  slender 
bones  above  mentioned.  This  is  the  simplest 
possible  &mxi  to  which  the  pelvis  can  be  reduced, 
while  it  preserves  its  attachments  to  the  spine* 
It  presents  in  this  respect  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  developement  than  that  of  fishes. 

The  connexion  of  the  IxHies  of  the  anterior 
extremities  with  the  spine  is  analogous  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  rays  and  sharks:  there 
being  an  osseous  belt  formed  by  the  scapula, 
clavicle,  and  coracoid  bone,  with  the  latter  of 
which  the  humerus  is  connected.    The  sternum 


*  The  plan  of  reproduction  in  these  animals  requires  that  the 
ovary,  or  organ  which  contains  the  eggs,  should  be  qapable  of 
enormous  dilatation,  in  order  to  contain  the  immense  bulk  to 
which  these  eggs  are  expanded,  previous  to  their  being  brought 
forth.  It  was  probably  in  order  to  make  room  for  this  dilated 
ovAry  that  the  ribs  have  not  been  developed. 
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is  large,  add  considerably  developed ;  making 
some  slight  approach  to  the  expansion  it  receives 
in  th^  Chdonia.  The  radius  and  ulna  are  tmited 
into  one  bone  :  the  bones  of  the  arm  and  leg  in 
genera^l  resemble  in  their  figui^  and  connexions 
those  of  the  higher  orders  of  Mammalia^  to  the 
tjrpe  of  which  this  order  of  reptiles  is  evidently 
makitig  an  approximation.  Thete  are  five  toea 
in  the  foot,  with  sometimes  the  rudiment  of  a 
sixth  :  the  anterior  extremity  has  only  four  toes,* 
which  are  without  claws. 

The  necessity  of  employing  the  same  instru- 
ments for  progression  in  the  Water  and  on  land,  is 
probably  the  cause  which  prevents  their  havii^ 
the  form  best  adapted  for  either  function.  The 
hind  feet  of  the  frog,  being  well  constructed  foo 
striking  the  water  bsickwards  in  swimming,  are,^ 
in  consequence,  less  capable  of  exerting  a  force 
sufficient  to  raise  and  suppoH  the  l^eight  of  the 
body  in  walking:  and  this  animal  accordingly 
is  exceedingly  aMrkward  in  its  attempt  to  walk.* 
On  a  short  level  plane  it  can  proceed  only  by: 
leaps ;  an  action  which  the  length  and  great 
muscularity  of  the  hind  legs  particularly  fit 
them  for  performing.  The  toad,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  hind  legs  are  short  and  feeble,  walks 
better,  but  does  not  jump  or  swim  so  well  as  the 
frog.*  TheHyla,  or  tree-frog,  has  the  extremities 

*  It  is  singular  that  the  frog,  though  so  low  in  the  scale  of 
vertebrated  animals,  should  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
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of  each  of  its  toes  expanded  into  a  fleshy  tubarcle, 
approaching  in  the  form  of  its  concaye  snrfisu^e 
to  that  of  a  sucker,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  it 
fiftstens  itself  readily  to  the  branches  of  trees^ 
which  it  chiefly  inhabits,  and  along  whidi  H  nuw 
with  great  agility. 

The  Salamander  is  an  animal  of  the  sraie  c^ss 
as  the  frog,  undergoing  the  same  metamorphoses 
firoin  the  tadpole  state.   It  differs  mnch,  however, 
in  respect  to  the  developem^it  of  particular  parts 
of  the  skeleton.    The  ant 
salamander  make  their  a 
the  hind  legs,  and  the  tai 
nent  part  of  the  structure 
are  exceedingly  small,  and 
cartilaginous.    The  pelvi 

nexion  with  the  spine,  but  is  merely  suspended 
to  it  by  ligaments.  The  land  sahunanden  hayi^ 
a  rounded  tail,  but  the  aquatic  species,  or  Triimu^< 
have  it  compressed  vertically;  thus  retaiaiiig. 
the  fish-like  form  of  the  tadp<^,  and  the  aalnei 
r^iated  dispositioa  of  the  muscles^  .  > 

hupnan  conformation  in  its  organs  of  progreasiTe  motion.  Thii 
prises  from  the  exertioDs  whick  it  makes  in  swimmiog  beiftg 
similar  to  those  of  man  in  walking,  in  as  far  as  they  both  resnll:: 
from  the  strong  action  of  the  extensors  of  the  feet.  Hencci  vm. 
Sad  a  distinct  calf  in  the  legs  of  both,  produced  by  the  sweUtng. 
of  similar  muscles.  The  muscles  of  the  th^h  present,  ako^  musf  > 
analogies  with  those  of  man ;  particularly  in  the  presence  of  this) 
long  muscle  called  the  sar tortus ^  the  use  of  wUeb  is  totwatfasr: 
foot  outwards,  both  in  stepping  and  in  swiamiiig*  .'^  ;*    « ^z* 
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§  3.  Ophidia. 

Ik  the  class  of  flerpenlB  we  see  exemplified  the 
goeatest  possible  state  of  sunplicity  to  which  a 
Tertebrated  skeleton  can  be  reduced;  for,  as  may 
be  4Men  in  Fig.  201,  which  shows  the  skeleton 


of  a  viper,  it  consists  merely  of  a  lengthened 
qpinal  column,  with  a  head  but  little  developed, 
and  a  series  ai  ribs ;  but  apparently  destitute  of 
limbs,  and  of  the  bones  which  usually  connect 
those  limbs  with  the  trunk ;  there  being  neither 
sternum,  nor  scapula,  nor  pelvis.*    In  the  con- 

*  Profeaior  Mayer  has,  however,  traced  obscure  rudiments  of 
pehric 'bones  m  the  AnguU  fragilisy  the  Anguis  tmtralisy  and 
the  Typhhpg  crocotatuSj  and  is  of  opinion  that  they  exist 
ikpich  more  generally  in  this  order  oT  reptiles,  than  has  been 
qfttmoBly  imagined.  Some  serpents,  as  the  Boa,  Python^  Tor- 
trfst  and  Eryxy  have  claws,  whkh  may  be  considered  as  rudi- 
ments of  feet,  YisiUe  externally.  Ib  others,  as  the  Anguis,  Typh- 
lopi,  and  AmpkUbiBna,  they  exist  concealed  under  the  skin. 
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formation  of  the  skull  and  bones  of  the  fece, 
they  present  strong  analogies  with  batrachian 
reptiles,  and  also  with  fishes,  one  tribe  of  whidit 
namely,  the  apodous  or  anguilliform  dushes, 
they  greatly  resemble  by  the  length  and  flexi' 
bility  of  the  qiine.  These  peculiahtieB  of  eon^ 
formation  may  be  in  a  great  measure  traced  to 
the  mode  of  life  for  which  they  are  destined. 

In  others,  he  haa  discovered  cartilaginous  filaments,  which  he 
conceives  to  correspond  to  these  parts.  (Annales  des  Sciences 
Naturelles,  VII.  170.)  Some  of  these  are  vepcesei^ied  in  ^ 
following  figures.     Fig.  203  exhibits  the  claw  of  the  Boa  cor- 
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stricter  J  placed  at  the  termination  of  a  series  of  bones,  repro- 
senting  very  imperfectly  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremities.  Fig. 
204  shows  the  muscles  attached  to  these  small  bones.  The  three 
following  figures,  205,  206,  and  207,  represent  the  claws  and 
rudimental  bones  of  the  Tcrtrix  scytale,  Tortrix  corallinus,  and 
Anguisfi'agilis,  respectively.  Those  of  the  Amphisbeena  alha. 
Fig.  208,  and  the  Coluber  pullatuSy  Fig.  209,  are  still  less  de- 
veloped. The  Chalddes,  or  snake  lizard,  which  has  four  minute 
feet,  is  represented  in  Fig.  210. 
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The  £3od  assigned  to  them  is  liying  prey,  which 
they  must  attack  and  vanquish  before  they  can 
convert  it  into  nourii^unent.  The  usual  mode 
in  which  the  boa  seizes  and  destroys  its  victims 
M  by  coiling  the  .hinder  part  of  its  body  round 
the  trunk  or  branch  of  a  tree,  keeping  the  head 
and  anterior  half  of  the  body  disengs^ed ;  and 
then,  by  a  sudden  spring,  fastening  upon  the 
defenceless  object  of  its  attack,  and  twining  round 
its  body,  so  as  to  compress  its  chest,  and  put  a 
stop  to  its  respiration.  Venomous  serpents,  on 
the  other  haiid,  coil  themselves  into  the  smallest 
possible  space,  and  suddenly  darting  upon  the 
unsuspecting  or  fascinated  straggler,  inflict  the 
quickly  fatal  wound.* 

It  is  evident,  from  these  considerations,  that, 
in  the  absence  of  all  external  instruments  of 
prdiiension  and  cf  prc^ressive  motion,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  spine  should  be  rendered  extremely 
flexiUe,  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  a  great  variety  of 
movements.  This  extraordinary  flexibility  is 
given,  first,  by  the  subdivision  of  the  spinal 
column  into  a  great  number  of  small  pieces ;  se- 
condly, by  the  great  freedom  of  their  articu- 
lations; and  thirdly,  by  the  peculiar  mobility 
aiid  connexions  of  the  ribs. 

*  Their  prey  is  swallowed  entire ;  and  therefore,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  find,  the  bones  of  the  jaws  and  face  are  formed  to 
admit  of  great  expansion,  and  of  great  freedom  of  motion  upon 
one  another.  ^ 

VOL.  I.  GO 
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:  Numerous  as  are  the  vertebiv  of  the  ed^  the 
Apine  of  which  ccmeists  of  above  a  hundred,  that 
^  serpents  is  in  giweral  formed  of  a  still  gteaia 
aminber*  In  the  rattle-snake  (Crotahu  harridm) 
there  are  about  two  hundred ;  and  above  three 
hundred  have  been  counted  in  the  spine  of  the 
Coktker  natrim.    These  vertebres  are  all  united 

.    by  ball  and  socket  j<unts, 
as  in  the  adult  batrachia; 
the  posteriorrounded  emi- 
'    nence  of  each  v^telua 
being  received  into  the 
anterior  surfieuce   of  the 
next.    Fig.  202  is  a  view 
of  this  portion  of  the  ske- 
leton  in  .  the  £oa  can- 
stridor y  showing  the  arti- 
culation of  the  ribs  with 
the  vertebree* 
While  provision  has  thus  been  made  for  extent 
of  motion,  extraordinary  care  has  at  the  sane 
time  been  bestowed  upon  the  security  of  the 
joints.    Thus  we  find  them  effectually  protected 
from  dislocation  by  the  locking  in,  above  and 
below,  of  the  articular  processes,  and:  by  the 
close  investment  of  the  capsular  ligaments.   The 
directi<Hx  of  the  surfaces  of  these  processes,  and 
the  shape  and  length  of  the  spinous  processes, 
are  such  w  to  allow  of  free  lateral  flexion^  but  to 
limit  the  vertical  and  longitudinal  motions^:  and 
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whatever  degree  of  freedom  of  motion  may  exist 
between  the  adjoinmg  vertebral,  that  motion 
being  mnltiplied  along  the  column,  the  flexibilitf 
of  the  whole  bec<»nes  very  gi^t,  and  admits  of 
its  assuming  every  degree  and  variety  of  curva- 
ture. The  presence  of  a  sternum,  restraining 
the  motions  of  the  ribs,  would  have  impeded  all 
these  movements,  and  would  have  also  been  an 
insurmountable  bar  to  the  dilatation  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  habit 
of  the  serpent  of  gorging  its  prey  entire. 

The  mode  in  which  the  boa  exerts  a  powerful 
pressure  on  the  bodies  of  the  animals  it  has 
seized,  and  which  it  has  encircled  within  it* 
folds,  required  the  ribs  to  be  moveable  laterally, 
as  well  as  backwards,  in  order  to  elude  the  force 
thus  exerted.  The  broad  convex  surfaces  on 
which  they  play  give  them,  in  this  respect,  an 
advantage  which  the  ordinary  mode  of  articula- 
tion would  not  have  afforded.  The  spinous  pro- 
cesses in  this  tribe  of  serpents  are  short  and 
'widely  separated,  so  as  to  allow  of  flexion  in 
every  direction.  In  the  rattie-snake,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  length  and  oblique  position  are 
such  as  to  limit  the  upward  bending  of  the  spinal 
colunm,  although,  in  other  respects,  its  motion  is 
not  restricted.  The  vertebrss  at  the  end  of  the 
tail  are  furnished  with  broad  transverse  processes 
for  the  attachment  of  the  first  joints  of  the  rattie. 

But  oi  whatever  variety  of  flexions  we  may 
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suppose  the  lengthened  body  of  a  serpent  to  be 
capable,  it  wUl,  at  first  view,  be  difficult  to  con- 
oeiye  how  these  simple  actions  can  be  rendeted 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  [n'ogression  on  land : 
and  yet  experience  teaches  us  that  few  animab 
advance  with  more  celerity  on  the  surfieu^e  of  the 
ground,  or  dart  upon  their  prey  with  greater 
promptitude  and  precision.  They  raise  them* 
selves  without  difficulty  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees,  and  escape  to  their  hiding  places  with  a 
quickness  which  eludes  observation  and  baffles 
the  efforts  of  their  pursuers. 

The  solution  of  this  enigma  is  to  be  sought  for 
partly  in  the  structure  of  the  skin,  which,  in 
almost  every  species,  is  covered  with  numeixms 
scales :  and  partly  in  the  peculiar  conformation 
of  the  ribs.  The  edges  of  the  scales  form  roi^h 
projections,  which  are  directed  backwards,  so  as 
to  catch  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  to  which  they 
are  applied,  and  to  prevent  any  retrograde  mo- 
tion. In  some  species,  the  integument  is  formed 
into  annular  plates,  reminding  us  of  the  struc- 
tures so  prevalent  among  worms  and  myriapode 
animals.  Each  scale  is  connected  with  a  parti« 
cular  set  of  muscular  fibres,  capable  of  raising 
or  depressing  it,  so  that  in  this  way  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  toe ;  and  thus  the  body 
rests  upon  the  ground  by  numerous  fixed  points 
of  support. 

This  support  is  further  strengthened  by  the 
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connexion  of  the  ribs  with  the  abdominal  seuta, 
:  or  the  scales  on  the  under  side  of  the  body.  The 
mode  in  which  the  ribs  become  auxiliary  instru- 
ments of  progressive  motion  was  first  noticed  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks. ''^  Whilst  he  was  watching 
the  movements  of  a  Coluber  of  unusual  size 
which  was  exhibited  in  London,  and  was 
moving  briskly  along  the  carpet,  he  thought  he 
saw  the  ribs  come  forward  in  succession,  like 
Uie  feet  of  a  caterpillar.  Sir  Everard  Home,  to 
whom  Sir  Joseph  Banks  pointed  out  this  cir* 
cumstance,  verified  the  fact  by  applying  his  hand 
below  the  serpent,  and  he  then  distinctly  felt 
the  ends  of  the  ribs  moving  upon  the  palm,  as 
the  animal  passed  over  it.  The  mode  in  which 
the  ribs  are  articulated  with  the  spine  is  pecu- 
liar, and  has  evidently  been  employed  with  re- 
£^ence  to  this  particular  function  of  the  ribs» 
which  here  stand  in  place  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  extremities,  possessed  by  most  verte- 
brated  animals,  and  characterising  the  type  of 
their  osseous  fabric.  In  the  ordinary  structure, 
the  head  of  each  rib  has  a  convex  surface,  that 
playE  either  on  the  body  of  a  single  vertebra 
with  which  it  is  connected,  or  upon  the  two 
bodies  of  adjacent  vertebrae :  but  in  serpents  the 
extremity  of  the  head  of  the  rib  has  two  slightiy 
concave  articular  surfaces,  which   play  on   a 

^  Philot.  Trans,  for  1812,  p.  163. 
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oolites  pratoberaooe  <tf  the  i^rtebra.  This 
structure  is  ntfcendad  with  the  adyantacpe  of 
{tf^^tii^  the  fiba  fiom  interfenog  with  the 
motioua  of  the  yertebm  upcm  one  aAother,  At 
their  lower  eaidi  the  ribs  of  one  side  have  xm 
eimneauoii  with  those  of  the  eUiw»  nor  are  thsy 
joioed  to  any  bone  analogoufi  to  a  irtermim: 
fWf  ei;cept  in  the  Opkia$aMrmM  and  the  Blind* 
worm  (A%^^  JragiH$X  there  ia  no  Teatige 
either  of  a  atemum  or  scapula,  in  any  animal 
of  this  class*  Each  rib  terminates  in  a  cAender 
cartilage^  tiqpering  to  a  point,  whkh  reata,  for  «ta 
whole  length,  upon  the  upper  surfiwe  of  one 
of  the  $€uta^  or  broad  scales  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  body.  These  scuta,  which  aie  thw  con- 
nected with  the  ends  of  the  riba,  and  which  we 
moved  by  means  of  short  muscles,  nay  be  com- 
pared to  hooft,  while  the  ribs  themselves  may 
be  conaid^red  as  perfonooing  the  offiee  of  legs. 
The  ribs  mo¥e  in  paira;  b;oA  the  scmtum  undw 
each  pair,  b^g  carried  along  with  it  in  all  ita 
motions,  and  laying  hold  of  the  ground  by  ita 
prq^ctmg  edge,  becomes  a  fixed  point  for  tha 
advance  of  the  body.  This  moti^m,  Sir  E. 
Home  observes,  is  beautiiully  seen  when  a 
snake  is  eUmbing  ov«  an  angle  to  get  upon  a 
flat  surface.  When  the  animal  ia  moving  on  a 
I^ane,  it  altera  it»  shape  from  a  circular  or  oval 
form,  to  one  that  approaches  to  a  triangle,  of 
which  the  surface  applied  to  the  ground  forma 
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the  base«  Five  sets  cf  musdeS'  ate  provided  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  ribs  the  motioncr 
bftckwards  mid  forwards,  by  which,  as  levere, 
they  eOdct  this  q[>ecies  of  progiession«  ThMe 
nroscles  are  disposed  in  regular  layess;  Bcme 
pessing  over  one  or  two  ribs  to  be  attached  ter 
the  gncoeeding  rib.  Iil  ali  snakes  the  ribs  are 
continued  backwards  much  beyond  the  region' 
occupied  by  the  hmgs ;  and  although  the  ante- 
rior set  are  subservient  to  respiration,  as  well  as^ 
to  progressive  motion,  it  ia  evident  that  all  those 
postwior  to  the  lungs  must  be  onployed  soldy 
ftNT  the  latter  of  these  purposes. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  serpent  can 
slowly  advance,  by  this  creeping,  or  vermioular 
motion,  consisting  in  reality  of  a  succession  of 
very  short  steps.  But  its  progress  is  accelerated 
by  the  curvatures  into  which  it  throws  its  body ; 
the  fore  part  being  fixed,  and  the  hind  part 
brought  near  to  it ;  then,  by  a  reverse  process, 
the  hind  part  is  fixed,  and  the  head  projected 
Ibfrwards.  By  an  altamation  of  these  move*-' 
m^its,  assisted  by  the  actions  of  the  ribs,  the 
serpent  is  enabled  to  glide  onwards  with  con-*, 
siderable  rapidity,  and  without  attaraeting  obser- 
vation. B«t  wh^ne  greater  expedition  is  neces- 
sary, they  employ  a  more  hurried  kind  of  pace,* 
although  one  which  exposes  them  more  to  im- 
SEiediate  view.  The  body,  instead  of  being  bent 
from  side  to  side,  is  raised  in  one  great  arch^ 
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of  which  the  two  eictremities  alone  touch  the 
ground;  and  these  being  allemafiely  ranployed 
as  points  of  support,  are  made  successively  to 
approach  and  to  separate  from  each  other,  the 
body  being  propelled  by  bringing  it  firom  a 
curved  to  a  straight  line. 

There  is  yet  a  third  kind  of  motion,  whfkh 
^earpents  occasionally  resort  to,  whea  springing 
upon  their  prey,  or  whei^  desirous  of  kmJLing  a 
wdden  escape  from  danger.  They  coil  them- 
selves into  a  spiral,  by  cdntracttng  all  the 
muscles  on  one  side  of  the  body,  and  then, 
suddenly  throwing  into  violent  action  all  the 
muscles  on  the  opposite  side,  the  whole  body  is 
propelled,  as  if  by  the  release  and  unwindii^  of 
a  powerful  sjmng,  with  an  impulse  which  rakes 
it  to  SOTie  hdght  from  the  ground,  mid  projects 
it  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Thus  these  animals,  to  which  Nature  has 
denied  all  external  members,  are  y^  capable, 
by  the  substitution  of  a  different  kind  of  me- 
chanism, still  constructed  frcwa  the  diements 
belonging  to  the  primitive  type  of  vertdi)rated 
animals,  of  silently  gliding  along  Uie  surface  of 
the  earth,  of  crowing  up  trees,  oS  striding  ra- 
pidly across  the  plain,  and  <tf  executing  leaps 
with  a  vigour  and  agility  which  astonish  the 
bdiolder,  and  which,  in  ages  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  were  easily  ascribed  to  supernatural 
agency. 
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§  4.  Sauria. 


The  conformation  of  those  parts  of  the  frame 
which  are  subservient  to  progressive  motion 
becomes  more  perfect  in  the  class  of  Saurian 
reptiles^  which  includes  all  the  Lizard  tribes- 
Several  links  of  connexion  with  the  preceding 
class  may  still  be  noticed,  marking  the  progress 
of  developement,  as  we  follow  the  ascending 
series  of  animals*  Rudiments  of  the  bones  of 
the  extremities^  and  also  of  the  sternum  make 
their  appearance  very  visibly  in  the  Optiosauru$f 
and  in  the  blind  worm  (Anguis  fragilis).  The 
Siren  lacei'tina  has  two  diminutive  fore  feet, 
placed  close  to  the  head.  The  Lacerta  lumhri- 
ifoides  of  linneus,  or  the  B^i}es  canaUcukUus  of 
Lacepede,  which  is  found  in  Mexico,  and  of 
which  a  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  collection 
%t  Paris,  has  a  pair  of  very  short  feet,  also  placed 
near  the  head,  and  divided  into  four  toes,  with 
the  rudiment  of  a  fifth.  The  Lacerta  bipes 
(Linn),  or  SheUapu$ic  of  Pallas,  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  pair  of  hind  feet  only,  but  ex- 
tremely small,  together  with  rudiments  of  a 
scapula  and  clavicle  concealed  under  the  skin. 
Next  in  order  must  be  pku^d  the  Chalcides^ 
or  Snake-lizard   (Fig.   210),   and  the   Lacerta 
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seps^  animaU  frequently  met  with  in  the  Sooftfa 
of  Fraaoey  and  which  have  Ibur  minute  feet, 
totally  inefficient  for  the  support  of  the  body, 
and  only  r^notdy  useful  in  contributing  to  its 
progressive  mululations. 

Asc^idingfroiaL  these,  we  may  forma  series  of 
reptiles,  in  which  the  developementc^  the  ltmfa» 
becomes  more  and  more  extended,  till  we  maatwe 
s^  Croeodilee,  in  which  they  attam  a  consider- 
ahle  d^ree. of  parfec^on.  As  a  consequenee  of 
this  grefiter  derelopement  of  the  skeleton,  iro 
find  the  trunk  divisible  into  separate  regieos* 
We  now,  for  the  first  time,  meet  with  a  dietioet 
neck,  separating  the  head  from  the  thorax^ 
which  is  itself  distinguishable  from  the  afadnoirai ; 
and  a  distinct  sacrum  is  interposed  between  the 
lumbar  and  the  caudal  rertebrsB. 

A  frirther  approach  to  the  higher  classes,  is 
observable  in  the  numb^  of  cervical  vertebree, 
which  is  almost  constantly  seven ;  as  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  in  the  mammalia.  The  articubH 
tions  of  the  vertebr»  are  similar  to  those  of 
serpents,  inasmuch  as  they  consist  of  ball  asA 
socket  joints.  In  that  of  the  occipital  bone  witb 
the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  we  find  that 
nature  agi|in  reverts  to  tl^  simpler  form  of  » 
single  condyle  prelecting  from  the  body  of  the 
occipital  bone,  instead  of  lateral  condyles  pro-* 
oeeding  frtnn  its  leaves,  as  we  noticed  was  the 
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stroctara  in  tke  batrachia.  The  amdal  Ter- 
tabr»  are  atwaj^  numerous,  and  the  tail  k  com- 
preeeed  Tertically»  which  is  the  form  most 
favouraJUe  ibr  progression  in  water.  They  are 
remarkable  also  for  having  inferior  spinous  pro- 
cesses attadied  to  the  bodies  by  cartilages;  a 
stiuctoie  analogous  to  that  which  we  have  seen 
in  fishes. 

The  number  of  ribs  diflfers  in  differebt  iq[>ecies 
of  SMiria :  tibey  are  always  articulated  to  the  ex<- 
tremities  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  ver* 
tefar9,  of  which  they  appear  to  be  continuations. 
Processes  of  this  description  also  occur  in  the 
neck,  attached  to  the  transTerse  processes  of  the 
cervical  v«rtebr» ;  and  these  have  been  regarded 
as  c^rvieml  rih$.  Their  (Nresenoe  are  impedi- 
ments to  the  flexions  of  the  neck;  whence 
arises  the  difficulty  which  the  crocodile  appears 
to  have  in  bending  the  neck  while  turning 
round  upon  the  animal  he  is  pursuing.  In  the 
thorax,  the  ribs  are  connected  with  a  broad 
stamum;  but  there  are  other  ribs,  both  before 
and  behind,  which  have  no  such  terminaticm, 
and  therefore  bear  the  name  of  false  ribs. 

The  p^n  consisto  chiefly  of  the  iliac  bones, 
wfaieh,  as  in  the  batrachia,  pass  backwarik  to 
fbrm  the  artieular  cavity  fer  the  thigh  bone. 
Two  smcdl  and  slender  bones  extend  forwards 
from  the  pubic  bones,  on  the  under  side  of  the 
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body,  apparently  for  the  ptupose  of  supporting 
the  abdominal  viscera.*     The  bones  of  the  ex-» 
tremities  are  very  perfectly  formed^  ap[Nroachii|g 
in  their  shape  and  arrangement  very  nearly  to 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
higher  orders  of  quadrupeds^     The  toes  afe 
usually  proyided  with  memlNranes  q>tead  be» 
tween  them,  to  assist  in  swimming.    The  form 
of  the  tail,  which  is  g 
tically,  like  that  of  fish 
an  equal  degree,  is  an 
being  formed  for  an  ac 
tail  has  this  shape,  's 
chief  muscular  power  ii 
instrument  of  aquatic  p 
its  lateral  flexions,  a  he 
body.     Crocodiles  and 
which  have  this  confer 

weak  when  on  land,  and  as  soon  as  they  haye 
seized  their  prey,  their  efforts  are  always  directed 
to  drag  it  with  them  into  the  water;  knowing 
that  when  in  their  own  element  they  can  readily 
master  its  struggles,  and  dispose  of  it  as  they 
please. 

In  the  Gecko  tribe,  we  find  a  particular  me- 
chanism proyided  for  effecting  the  adhesion  of 
the  feet  to  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied. 

*  They  appear  to  be  analogous  to  the  marsupial  bones  peculiar 
to  a  family  of  mammalia. 
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It  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  ^nployed  in 
the  case  of  the  house-fly,  already  mentioned. 
Bach  foot  has  fiye  toes;  all,  except  the  thumbs 
terminated  by  a  sharp  curved  daw.  On  the 
mder  sorfisu^e  of  each  toe  (represented  in  Fig; 
811)  there  are  as  many  as  sixteen  transTerse 
slits,  leading  to  the  same  number  of  cavities,  or 

sacs;    these  open  for<^ 
^^^  ^*^      wards,  and  their  exter* 

nal    edge    is    seriated 

appearing  like  the  teeth 

of  asmall-toothed  comb. 

A  section  of  the  foot, 

showing  these  cavities, 

is  seen  in  Fig.  213.  All 

these    parts,    together 

with  the   cavities,  arc 

covered  or  lined  with 

cuticle.      Below    them 

are  large  muscles  which  draw  down  the  daw ; 

and  from  the  tendons  of  these  muscles  arise  two 

sets  of  smaller  muscles,  situated  so  as  to  be  put 

upon  the  stretch,  when  the  former  are  in  action^ 

By  the  contractions  of  these  muscles,  the  orifices 

of  the  cavities,  or  sacs,  to  which  they  belong, 

are  opened,  and  the  serrated  edges  applied  acr 

curately  to  the  surfaces  with  which  the  feet  are 

in  contact.    Sir  Eveiard  Home,  in  his  account 

of  this  structure,  compares  it  to  the  sucking  disk 
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of  tbe  Remom.^  By  its  means  tbe  anunal  is 
enabled  to  walk  aecwety  upon  the  wnoothrait 
tmrfeoes,  e?en  in  opposition  to  die  teoden^  of 
giavity.  It  can  nm  yery  quickly  akmg  tibit 
walls  or  ceiling  of  a  boilding,  in  sitaationB  wfaein 
it  cannot  be  supported  by  die  feet,  bat  BOBt 
depend  altogether  npon  the  sosp^ision  dedred 
fiom  a  SQCceasion  of  rapid  and  momentary  ad- 


Ahhoog^  the  Sauria  are  better  fimned  fix* 
]Nrogre8siye  motion  than  any  of  the  other  orders 
of  reptiles,  yet  the  greater  shortness  and  oblique 
poution  of  their  limbs,  c<xnpared  with  those  of 
mammiferons  qnadmpeds,  oUiges  them  in  ge- 
noal  to  rest  the  weight  of  the  trunk  of  the  body 
on  the  gitmnd,  whoi  they  are  not  actnally 
moving.  None  of  these  reptiles  have  any  other 
kind  of  pace  than  that  of  walking,  or  jumping ; 
bang  incapable  of  performing  either  a  trot  or  a 
gallop,  in  consequence  of  the  obliquity  cf  the 
plane  in  which  their  limbs  move.  The  Ckame- 
liom  walks  with  great  slowneas  and  apparent 
difficulty;  and  we  have  neea  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  structure  of  the  bones  of  its 
neck,  the  CroeodUe^  though  capable  of  swift  mo- 
tion in  a  straight  line,  is  unable  to  turn  itsdf 
rtmnd  quickly.  The  general  type  of  these  rep- 
tiles, haying  reference  to  an  amj^bioira  life,  has 

*  PhilcMophical  Transactions  for  1816»  p.  151,  and  323. 
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€iot  attained  that  ezclusiye  adaptatkui  to  a  ter- 
restrial exlstenoe,  which  we  find  in  the  higher 
orders  of  the  Mammalia.  But  before  proeeedi- 
ing  to  consider  these,  we  have  to  notice  a  sin- 
gular gfonp  of  animals,  whose  ci>nf<Nanati<m 
afipears  to  be  exceedingly  ancHmdous,  and  as  if 
it .  interrupted  the  regularity  of  the  ascending 
aeries,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  isi  collateral  ranur 
fication,  * 


§  5.  Chehnia. 

The.  Older  of  Cheloniofi  Meptiksy  which  cmn- 
prises  all  the  tribes  of  Tortoises  and  Turtles^ 
appears  to  constitute  an  exception  to  the  general 
laws  of  conformation,  which  prevail  among  Ver* 
tebrated  Animals:  for  instead  of  presenting  a 
skeleton  wholly  internal,  the  trunk  of  the  body 
ift  found  to  be  enclosed  on  every  side  in  a  bony 
€aae»  which  leaves  openings  only  for  the  head» 
ith^   tail,  and  the  fore  and  hind  extremitiea. 
That  portion  of  this  osseous  expansion  which 
covers  the  back  is  termed  the  Carapace;  and 
the  flat  plate  which  defends  the  loww  part  of 
the  body  is  termed  the  plastron.    It  is  a  form  of 
structure  that  reminds  us  of  the  defence  pro- 
vided for  animals  very  low  in  the  scale  of  or- 
ganization, such  as  the  echinus,  the  Crustacea, 
and  the  bivalve  moUusca.    Yet  the  substance 
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which  fiirmft  these  strong  bnckleifs,  both  above 
toad  below,  is'  a  real  osseoos  structure,  developed 
in  the  4KLiiie  mannei:  as^  other  bones,  subji^ct  to 
all  the  changes,  and  hating  all  the  properties 
of  these  structures.  The  great  purpose  which 
nature  seems  to  have  had  in  view  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Chdonia  is  security;  and  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object  she  has  constructed  a 
vaulted  and  impenetrable  roof,  capable  of  re- 
sisting enormous  pressures  from  without,  and 
proof  against  any  ordinary  measures  of  assault 
It  is  to  the  animal  a  strong  castle,  into  which 
he  can  retire  on  the  least  alarm,  and  defy  the 
efforts  of  his  enemies  to  dislodge  or  annoy  him. 

These  considerations  supply  us  with  a  key  to 
many  of  thos^  apparent  anomalies,  which  cannot 
fail  to  strike  us  in  yiewing  the  dispositions  €^ 
the  parts  of  the  skeleton  (Fig.  213),  and  the  re- 
markable inversion  they  ajq>ear  to  have  wider- 
gone,  when  compared  with  the  usual  arrange- 
ment. We  find,  however,  on  a  more  attentive 
examination,  that  all  the  bones  cmnposing  the 
rificleton  in  other  vertebrated  animals  exist  ^dso 
in  tbe  tortoise;  and  that  the  bony  case  whidr 
eavelopes  all  the  other  parts  is  reafiy  fitumed  hf 
am  extension  of  the  spimms  processes  oi  Ihe  veir^ 
tebne  and  ribs  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  uMttf 
pieces  which  compose  the  sternum  on  the  oth». 
The  upiwr  and  lower  plates:  thus  formed  aw 
united  at  their  edges  by  expansions  of  the  sterao^ 
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cmtal  appendices,  which  beciime  oBttfied.  Thus 
no  new  element  has  been  created;  but  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  those  already  exitfting  in  the 
general  type  of  the  yertebrata,  to  modify  their 


fimns,  by  giTing  them  different  degrees  of  relative 
dncrelopement,  and  converting  them,  by  thes6 
traourfbrmations,  into  a  mechanism  of  a  very  dif-* 
feient  kind,  and  subservient  to  other  objects 
tiian  those  to  which  they  are  usually  applied. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  have  stronger  proofs,  if 
sych  were  wanting^  of  the  unity  of  plflm  which 
has  regulated  the  formatiofi  of  all  animal  struc-' 

VOL.  I.  H    H 
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tiurei,  than  those  afforded  by  the  skeleton  of  the 
twtouie/ 

Th6  fiist  step  taken  to  seoofe  the  reUtiTe 
immobility  of  the  trunk,  is  to  unite  in  one  rigid 
bony  column  all  its  vertelurse,  and  to  allow  of 
motion  only  in  those  of  the  neck,  and  of  the  tail. 
The  fwmer,  accordingly,  are  all  anchylosed  to- 
gether, leaving,  indeed,  traces  of  their  original 
forms  as  separate  vertebrae,  but  exhibiting  no 
Mitures  at  the  j^ace  of  junction.  The  canal  for 
the  spinal  marrow  is  preserved,  as  usual,  above 
the  bodies  of  these  coalesced  vertebrae,  and  is 
formed  by  their  united  leaves ;  the  arches  being 
completed  by  the  spinous  processes.  But  these 
processes  do  not  terminate  in  a  crest  as  usual ; 
they  are  further  expanded  in  a  lateral  direction, 
forming  flat  pieces  along  the  back,  which  are 
united  to  one  another  by  sutures,  and  which  are 
also  joined  to  the  expanded  ribs,  so  as  to  form  the 
continuous  plane  surface  of  the  carapace.  The 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  are  wdl 
marked,  but,  though  firmly  united  to  the  ribs^ 
do  not  give  rise  to  them ;  for  the  ribs,  which  are 
flattened  and  expanded,  so  as  to  touch  one  ano- 
ther along  their  whole  length,  are  inserted  below, 
between  the  bodies  of  every  two  ac^oiliing  vetv 
tebrae ;  while  above,  they  are  united  by  suture 
with  the  plates  of  the  spiiK>us  processes.  This 
change  in  the  situation  of  the  ribs  is  the  c^mr 
sequence  of  the  change  in  their  office.    Whwi 
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deigned  to  be  yery  moveable,  we  find  them 
attached  either  to  the  extremities.of  the  transverse 
processes,  or  to  the  articular  surfaces  of  a  single 
vertebra;  but  where  solidity  and  security  are 
aimed  at,  they  are  always  inserted  between  the 
bodies  of  two  vertebrae.  This  we  shall  find  to 
be  the  case  also  in  birds,  where  the  bones  of  the 
thorax  are  required  to  be  immovable.  It  is  re- 
markable, indeed,  that  a  great  number  of  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  conformatiofi 
of  the  chelonia  from  that  of  other  reptiles,  indi- 
cate an  approach  to  the  structure  of  birds ;  as  if 
.  nature  had  intended  this  small  group  of  animals 
to  be  an  intermediate  link  of  gradation  to  that 
pew  and  important  type  of  animals  destined  for 
a  very  different  mode  of  existence. 

The  sterno-costal  appendages,  which  connect 
the  ribs  to  the  sternum,  are,  in  most  animals, 
cartilaginous  ;  though  occasionally  we  find  them 
partially  ossified.  In  the  tortoise,  however,  their 
osfflfication  is  not  only  complete,  but  has  been 
expanded  laterally,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
sur£stce  with  the  extremities  of  the  ribs  and  with 
the  edges  of  the  plastron,  and  completely  to  fill 
up  the  vacancy  between  them ;  constituting  a 
dense  and  solid  wall,  which  entirely  closes  the 
sides  of  the  general  bony  case.  So  strong  is  the 
tendency  to  ossification  in  all  these  pieces,  that 
the  sutures  at  first  formed  between  them  are 
often,  in  process  of  time,  obliterated  ;   and  the 
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bony  fibres  are  coiitinuous  throughout  a  great 
extent  <^  surface. 

The  most  remarkable  metamwphosis  in  the 
osseous  system  of  this  new  type  is  that  which 
occurs  in  the  sternum.  So  expanded  are  all  its 
parts,  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognise  this  bone 
under  the  disguised  form  in  which  it  constitutes 
the  plastron^  or  broad  plate,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  covers  the  whole  of  the  under  side  of  the 
body.  Yet,  by  a  careful  examination  of  its 
structure,  both  in  the  young  animal,  and  also  in 
the  adult,  when  the  sutures  are  not  obliterated^ 
we  may  easily  recognise  the  nine  elements  of 
the  sternum  ;  namely,  the  one  in  the  middle  and 
fore  part,  and  the  four  pair  of  lateral  pieces ; 
each  haying  been  formed  from  its  respective 
centre  of  ossification.  In  form  and  relative 
proportion,  indeed,  they  are  widely  different 
from  the  same  parts  as  they  are  presented  in  the 
skeletons  of  other  animals :  yet  in  number  and 
in  relative  situations  they  preserve  that  con- 
stancy and  uniformity  so  characteristic  of  the 
beautiful  harmony  which  pervades  all  animal 
structures. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  as  the  plates, 
which  form  this  investing  case,  are  bony  struc- 
tures, they  could  not  with  any  safety  have  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmos^ere.  Hence 
we  find  them  covered  throughout  with  a  thin 
homy  plate,  originally  a  production  of  the  inte- 
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gument.  It  is  this  substance  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  tortoise  sliell.* 

The  immobility  of  the  trunk  is  compensated, 
as  far  as  r^ards  the  safety  of  the  head,  by  the 
great  flexibility  of  the  neck  ;  which  is  composed 
of  seven  vertebrae,  unencumbered  by  processes, 
and  capable  of  taking  a  double  curvature  like 
the  letter  S,  when  the  head  is  to  be  retracted 
within  the  carapace.  These  vertebrae  are  joined 
by  the  ball  and  socket  articulation  common  to 
all  the  existing  species  of  reptiles-t  The  articu- 
lation of  the  head  with  the  neck  is  effected  in 
the  same  manner ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  remark 
that  the  occipital  condyle,  which  is  situated  at 
the  lower  margin  of  the  great  aperture,  though 
presenting  a  single  convex  surface,  yet  has  that 

surface  evidently   divided 

into  three  parts;   the  two 

upper  portions  being  late- 

^A.^^^32iPC   j^  ral,  and  the  lower  portion  in 

the  middle.    These  three 
articular  surfaces  are  seen 
immediately  below  the  central  aperture,  f,  in  Fig, 

♦  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  divisions  of  these  plates 
which  appear  externally,  bear  no  relation  to  the  sutures  which 
separate  the  subjacent  bones,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  draw 
inferences  respecting  the  form  of  the  latter  from  the  mere  inspec- 
tion of  the  external  shell. 

t  The  expression  of  this  fact  is  thus  qualified,  because  it  does 
not  apply  to  many  fossil  or  extinct  species,  such  as  the  Ichthyo- 
saurus, 
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2 1 5,which  exhibits  the  skull  of  the  Testudo  mgdas^ 
viewed  from  behind.  Although  closely  appran- 
mated,  a  faint  line  of  demarcation,  which  divides 
their  surface,  indicates  an  incipient  tendency  to 
separate ;  we  shall  find  that  in  the  further  steps 
of  developement  which  occurin  the  higher  classes, 
this  separation  actually  takes  place  by  the  obli- 
teration of  the  lower  articular  surface,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  two  lateral  surfaces  to  the  con- 
dyloid processes  arising  from  the  developem«at 
of  the  leaves  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  singular  conformation  of  the  bones  of  the 
head  in  the  turtle  alSbrds  fresh  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  theory  that  these  bones  were  origi- 
nally vertebrsB.  The  brain  of  the  tortoise  is 
exceedingly  small  ;  and  yet  the  skull,  when 
viewed  from  above,  presents  an  appearance  of 
great  breadth,  as  if  it  enclosed  a  cavity  of 
large  dimensions.  But  if  we  look  upon  it  from 
behind,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  2 15,  we  soon  discover 
that  the  real  cavity  in  which  the  brain  is  lodged, 
and  to  which  the  aperture  at  f  leads,  is  very 
small,  only  just  admitting  the  end  of  the  finger, 
and  that  the  broad  plates  of  bone,  p,  p,  which 
form  the  upper  surface  of  the  skull,  have  no 
relation  to  this  cavity,  and  are  merely  extended 
over  the  temporal  muscles,  which  are  of  very 
large  size,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  spaces, 
s,  s ;  which  spaces  are  completely  surrounded 
by  these  bones.     It  would  appear  that  the  same 
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tendency  to  lateral  expansion^  which  exists  in 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  yertebisB, 
p^vail^  also  among  those  which  contribute  to 
form  the  skull.  The  parietal  bones,  which  re- 
present the  spinous  processes  of  the  second 
cranial  yertebra,  after  having  performed  their 
primary  office  of  protecting  the  hemispheres  of 
the  brain  by  closing  over  them,  still  proceed  in 
their  developement,  forming  first  a  crest  on  die 
Hpp^  part  of  the  real  cranium,  and  then  sepa- 
rating to  the  right  and  left,  and  expanding  horir 
zontally  into  the  upper  roof  (p,  p)  already  men- 
tioned, for  the  protection  of  the  temporal  muscles. 
This  great  breadth  of  the  head  in  the  turtle  gives 
the  animal  an  aspect  of  superior  intelligence,  to 
which  character,  from  the  really  diminutive  size 
of  its  brain,  it  is  in  no  respect  entitled.  As  the 
turtle  is  unable  to  withdraw  its  head  within  the 
carapace,  such  extraordinary  protection  appears 
to  have  been  necessary :  for  it  is  not  met  with 
in  the  tortoise,  which  has  a  carapace  sufficiently 
capacious  to  give  shelter  to  the  head  whenever 
occamon  may  require.* 

This  arrangement  of  the  expanded  spinous 
processes  and  ribs  gives  rise  to  a  singular  inver- 
sion in  the  position  of  the  scapula ;  for  it  is  here 

*  The  analogy  of  the  spine  of  the  occipital  bone  with  that  of 
a  vertebra  is  further  shown  by  this  bone  extending  backwards  to 
a  consideiable  length,  exactly  in  the  mannar  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  cervical  vertebrse  in  other  animals. 
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plaMd  on  (he  inQidfi  of  the  rite  and  rtefiiiim» 
that  is,  between  tiie  oarapMe  nad  plMtofoii** 
Tbe  huneruB  is  jremarkab^  enrved,  ^spMwUy 
in  the  tortoiie,  wh^re  it  has  the  fium  nmriy  ^ 
a  aemi-Kurde.  Hie  radius  and  tdna  are  dis- 
tinct from  each  other ;  the  oaarpus  and  phalanges 
JEu^  short  and  stunted,  forming  a  compreasad 
kind  of  hand* 

The  pelvis,  like  the  scapula  axid  davielcv  is 
endosed  within  the  bony  shdl  whioh  protoeta 
the  trunk.  The  sacrum  is  moTeable  upcm  ther 
last  dorsal  yertebra ;  and  the  coccygeal  yertebne. 
are  continued  from  it,  forming  a  shwt  tail.  Ther 
femur  is  short  and  pow^iiil,  and  somewhat  beat, 
but  less  so  than  the  humerus ;  and  the  rest  o£ 
the  bones  of  the  hind  extremity  «ape  aslilar  to 
those  of  the  fore  leg.t  All  the  feet  are  JMmd 
obliquely  to  the  limbs  which  support  lbem» 
giving  the  animal  an  ajq^Mtrent  awkwardness 
of  gait,  as  if  it  were  obliged  to  walk  upon  club . 

*  The  anomalous^  situation  of  these  bones,  and  the  strangely 
dissuioed  Somm  which  their  several  pavts  assime,  reoder  ki  mep  • 
difficalt  to  recognise  in  the  skeleton  the  several  pieces  vhicb . 
correspond  to  the  normal  type  of  the  scapula,  acromion,  cora- 
coid  bone,  and  clavicle ;  and  anatomists  are  not  yet  agreed  at  * 
to  tiia  profiev  dsrignatio—  irliieli  are  appUcafale  to  thess  Imtm 
in  the  Cheloiiia« 

f  The  cyiiiidrical  bones  of  the  tortoise  are  solid  throaghont, 
and  have  no  cavity  for  containing  marrow,  as  in  the  more  highly 
developed  bones  of  the  mammidm.  This  is  seen  in  die  seotiOa 
of  the  femur,  Flg<  314. 
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fert.  Hie  impulse  which  thef  grre  being  lateral: 
and  oblique  renders  them  more  efficacious  tat 
progression  in  the  water  than  on  land :  this 
cmnunstance,  in  oonjnnctien  with  the  constitu^ 
tional  torpor  of  the  animal,  sufficiently  accounts 
£nr  the  ^Lcessiye,  and  indeed  proTeril>ial  tardiness 
of  its  morements. 

Security  appears  still  to  be  the  object  aimed 
at  in  the  meohuusm  of  all  the  other  yeata  of  the 
sk^ton.  The  articulations  at  the  shoulders  and 
the  hips  are  such  as  ^M^litate  the  completer 
retracticni  of  the  Kmbs  within  the  carapace. 
After  the  bead  has  been  drawn  in  by  the  double^ 
or  serpentine  flexion  of  the  neck,  the  knees  are 
brought  together,  and  the  whcde  limb  withdrawn 
within  the  shdl,  the  fore  legs  folding  completely 
oter  the  head,  so  as  to  cover  and  protect  it  most 
e£toctually.  For  this  purpose,  the  carpus  and 
raetacaifpus  are  exceedingly  flattened,  and  ap- 
pMximate  to  the  fin-like  form  which  we  shall 
presently  see  exemplified  in  the  cetaceous  tribes. 
The  phalanges  are  also  lai^e  and  lengthened, 
foming  a  kind  of  oval  hand,  or  rather  paddle, 
the  functions  of  which  it  is  well  calculated  to 
perform.  The  curvature  of  the  humerus  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  tortoise  in  assisting  it  to 
turn  itself,  when,  by  any  accident,  it  has  been 
laid  on  its  back. 

ConsidemUe  diflerences  may  be  noticed  in 
the  structure  of  the  several  species  of  Cbefenia, 
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according  to  the  dirersity  of  their  habits.  Tor- 
toises vfaich  live  on  land,  require  mofe  com- 
plete protection  by  means  of  their  shell  than 
turtles,  or  Emydes,  which  dwell  only  in  tUe 
water :  hence  the  convexity  of  their  carapace, 
the  solidity  of  its  ossification,  its  immoveable 
connexion  with  the  plastron,  and  the  comfrfete 
shelter  it  affwds  to  the  head  and  limbs.  Turtles, 
on  the  other  hand,  receiving  support  from  the 
element  in  which  they  reside,  require  less  pro* 
vision  to  be  made  for  these  objects.  Their  ca- 
rapace is  smaller,  has  a  more  flattened  form, 
and  cannot  afford  protection  to  the  head  and 
limbs.  These  latter  organs  are  proportionally 
lai^er,  present  a  greater  developement  of  the 
radius  and  ulna,  and  are  compressed  into  a  flat 
expanded  surface.  Previously  to  the  retraction 
of  the  head  and  limbs  within  the  shell,  the  air  is 
expelled  from  the  large  cavities  of  the  lungs,  by 
the  vigorous  actions  of  the  abdomin^  muscles, 
which  exist  in  these  animals  as  well  as  in  all  the 
vertebrata,  although  here  they  are  covered  by 
the  bones,  and  compress  the  luugs  by  pushing 
the  abdominal  viscera  against  them.  This  sudr 
den  expulsion  of  air  is  the  cause  of  the  loi>g 
continued  hissing  sound  which  the  tortoise  emits 
while  preparing  to  retreat  into  its  strong  hold.* 

The  ribs,  though  they  at  first  assume  the  form 
of  broad  plates  immoveably  united  to  the  ^ine, 
when  they  have  proceeded  a  certsun  distance. 
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separate  ironi  each  other,  and  resume  their  usual 
form ;  the  intenrening  i^ces  1)ietween  two  adja- 
cent ribs  bemg  here  filled  up  by  membrane. 
The  plastnm  is  united  with  the  carapace  by. 
membrane  likewise;  and  the  sternum,  instead 
of  forming  one  broad  plate  of  b<me,  has  the  in- 
tervals between  its  imperfectly  dereloped  ele- 
ments also  membranous.  All  this  renders  the 
whole  shell  less  compact,  more  flexible,  and 
more  feeble :  but  the  movements  of  the  animal 
are  quicker  and  more  enei^etic. 

These  characteristic  differences  between  the 
aquatic  Chelonia  and  those  that  live  on  land  are 
still  more  strongly  marked  in  the  genus  Trianyxy 
or  soft  tortoise ;  which  is  destitute  of  scales,  and 
in  which  many  of  the  pieces  that  are  bony  in 
the  tortoise  are  replaced  by  simple  cartUage  or 
membrane. 

The  enormous  weight  of  the  shell  of  the  turtle 
would  be  a  serious  impediment  to  the  motion  of 
this  animal  in  the  water,  were  there  not  some 
provision  made  for  diminishing  the  specific  gra- 
vity in  the  body.  This  purpose  is  answered  by 
the  great  capacity  of  the  lungs,  which,  when 
inflated  with  air,  nearly  fill  the  thorax,  and 
give  great  buoyancy  to  the  whole  mass.  Thus, 
wherever  there  exists  a  supposed  inconvenience, 
dependent  on  the  fulfilment  of  one  condition, 
we  are  certain  to  meet  with  a  compensation 
in  the  structure  of  some  other  part,  and   in 
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the  mode  of  executing  some  other  fonctioD. 
An  exiNresB  prorisicm  for  giving  buoyancy  has 
been  made  in  the  construction  of  the  shell  of  a 
^>ecie0  of  tortoise  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  the 
Scychelle  Islands.  The  under  surface  of  the 
shell,  instead  of  being  gently  concave,  as  in  land 
tortoises,  has  a  deep  circular  concavi^  in  the 
centre,  above  four  inches  in  depth,  which,  when 
the  animal  goes  into  the  water,  retains  a  laige 
volume  of  air,  buoying  up  the  whole  mass  ^diile 
it  remains  in  that  element.*  The  greater  raze  of 
turtles,  when  compared  with  tortoises,  is  a  &r- 
ther  instance  of  the  superior  fieu^ility  with  which 
organic  growth  proceeds  in  aquatic  than  in  land 
animals  formed  on  the  same  model  of  construc- 
tion. 

•  Home's  Lectures,  vi.  37. 
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Chapter  IX. 

MABiMALIA. 

^  1  •  Mammalia  in  general. 

The  singular  animals,  so  remarkable  for  their 
anomalous  shapes,  their  torpid  vitality,  and  their 
an^phibious  constitution,  which  have  lately  oc^ 
cupied  our  attention,  appear  placed  by  nature 
as  forms  of  transition,  in  the  passage  from  those 
yertebrated  animals  which  dwell  in  the  water, 
to  those  which  inhabit  the  land.  The  class 
of  Mammiferay  or  Mammalia^  comprehends  all 
the  animals  which  possess  a  spinal  column, 
breathe  air  by  means  of  lungs,  and  are  also 
warm  blooded,  and  yiviparous,  conditions  which 
render  it  necessary  that  they  should  possess 
m*gans,  called  mamnue^  endowed  with  the  power 
of  preparing  milk  for  the  nourishment  of  their 
young;  a  peculiarity  from  which  the  name  of 
the  class  is  derived.  But  they  are  not  exclu- 
sively land  animals ;  for  among  the  mammalia 
must  be  ranked  several  amphibious  and  aquatic 
tribes,  such  as  the  seal,  the  walrus,  the  porpus. 
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the  dolphin,  the  narwal,  the  cachalot,  and  the 
whale  ;  animals  which,  however  widely  they 
may  differ  in  their  habits  and  external  con- 
formation from  terrestrial  quadrupeds,  possess^ 
in  common  with  the  latter,  all  the  essential 
characters  of  internal  structure  and  of  functions 
above  enumerated.  These  characters  belong 
also  to  the  human  species,  which  must  conse- 
quently, in. its  zoological  relations,  be  ranked 
as  a  genus  of  the  class  mammalia.  So  numerous, 
indeed,  are  the  analogies  which  connect  the  na* 
tural  families  of  this  class  with  our  own  race,  that 
we  must  ever  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  accurate 
investigation  of  their  comparative  anatomy  and 
physicdogy  ;  and  it  has  been  found,  accordingly, 
that  the  progress  which  has,  of  late  years,  been 
made  in  this  branch  of  science  has  materially 
enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  structure,  the 
functions,  and  the  physical  history  of  man  : 
subjects  with  which  our  welfare  has  obviously 
the  closest  and  most  intimate  relation. 

The  principle  of  analogy,  which  prevaila  so 
generally  in  the  inferior  departments  of  the  ani-» 
mal  creation,  may  be  also  traced  in  the*  class 
mammalia  ;  for  we  always  find  its  infloenoe 
more  conspicuous  in  proportion  as  die  objects 
comprehended  in  the  natural  series  of  beings  mre 
more  numerous  and  more  diversified.  Scaicdy 
any  of  the  great  natural  assemblages  of  animals 
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exhibit  more  variety  in  their  habits  and  modes 
of  existence,  than  the  one  we  are  now  exa- 
mining. Each  race  has  its  peculiar  destination 
wkh  regard  to  the  kind  of  Ibod  by  which  it  is 
nourished,  and  the  means  by  which  that  food 
is  obtained.  The  carnivorous  tribes  wage  war 
with  the  larger  animals,  whom  they  dither 
spring  upon  unawares,  or  openly  pursue  and 
overpower,  displaying  the  savage  energies  of 
their  nature,  in  practising  all  the  arts  of  fero- 
cious and  sanguinary  destruction.  Others,  in- 
t&kt  on  meaner  prey,  resort  to  divers  stratagems 
for  its  possession ;  some  are  designed  to  feed 
chiefly  on  the  moUusca,  and  others  swallow  in- 
sects only.  The  numerous  tribes  which  are 
formed  to  subsist  on  vegetable  food  exhibit,  in 
like  mailner,  a  great  diversity  of  constructions, 
adapted  to  the  particular  nature  of  that  subsis- 
tence, whether  it  be  herbage,  or  the  leaves  of 
trees,  or  fruits^  or  seeds,  or  the  coarse  fibres 
of  the  wood  and  bark.  While  all  are  gifted 
with  powers  to  obtain  the  nourishment  they 
require,  those  that  have  not  been  armed  with 
weapons  of  attack,  are  still  provided  with  in- 
stroments  of  defence,  or  with  means  of  flight. 
Each  has  its  respective  sphere  of  operation; 
and  to  each  has  its  appropriate  soil,  habitation, 
climate,  and  element  been  assigned. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  all  these  various  cir- 
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cumstances  moat  lead  to  great  diyersities  in  the 

apparatw    for  masticatioa  and   for  digestion^ 

ia  the  organizatkm  of  the  seiuiei,  in  the  coor 

Btruction  of  the  instniments  of  locomotioQ  and 

of  prehenskm,  and  in  the  general  form  of  the 

body  to  which  these  various  parts  are  to  be 

adapted.     Yet,  amidst  all  these  Tariationa,  we 

may  perceive  the  same  laws  of  analogy  coaiiec^- 

ing  the  whole  into  one  series,  and  amimilating  idl 

these  multiform  structures  to  one  common  staxid- 

ard.    The  same  organ,  however  modified  in  its 

shape  and  size,  however  stinted  in  one,  or  defve- 

loped  in  another,  is  ever  found  in  its  appropriate 

place,  and  retains  the  same  connexions  with  adr 

jacent  organs,  whether  we  seek  it  in  the  canvvo* 

rous  (Mr  the  herbivorous  quadruped,  in  the  inlia<» 

hitant  <^the  land  or  <tf  the  wata,  in  the  denizen 

of  the  frigid  or  of  the  torrid  zone ;  or  in  fti^iiij^lf 

of  the  most  diminutive  or  most  colossal  statures. 

As  an  example,  we  may  take  the  vertebrsB  of 

the  nedLw    It  is  a  universal  law,  that  this  pwt  of 

the  spinal  column  shall,  in  every  animal  of  tkn 

class  mammalia,  consist  of  neither  more  nor  l^sa 

than  seven  vertebrae.    Whatever  be  the  length 

er  shortness  of  tl^  neck,  wfaedier  it  be  eeoH 

pressed  into  a  small  space,  as  in  the  elephatft 

and  the  nude,  wh^er  it  be  lengthened  to  allow 

the  head  to  reach  the  ground,  as  in  the  hors^ 

and  the  ox,  ot  whether  it  be  excesslvdy  phon^ 

longed,  to  allow  the  animal  to  reach  the  tops  of 
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trees,  as  in  the  cameleopard,  still  this  same  con- 
stant number  is  preserved  in  the  vertebrae  which 
it  contains.  When  the  neck  is  long,  each  indi- 
Tidudl  vertebra  must  necessarily  be  lengthened 
in  the  sam6  proportion.  Thus  in  the  Cameleopard^ 
the  vertebrae  of  the  ueck  consist  of  seven  very  long 
tubes,  joined  together  endwise,  with  scarcely 
&iy  developement  of  spinous  processes,  lest  they 
should  impede  the  bending  of  the  neck;  The 
greatest  contrast  to  this  structure  is  met  witli  in 
the  Dolphin,  and  other  Ce^ocea,  which  present 
externally  no  appearance  whatever  of  a  neck, 
but  whose  skeleton  exhibits  cervical  vertebrae^ 
closely  compressed  together,  and  exceedingly 
thin,  and  most  of  them  united  together  ;*  everf 
bone,  thus  formed,  however,  retains  the  marks 
df  having  originally  consisted  of  separate  ver* 
t^brae ;  and  still,  in  this  extreme  case,  the  number 
of  primary  pieces  is  constantly  seven.f 

.  *  In '  the  cadialot,  the  whole  of  these  te?eii  veftelmB  aM 
QBoally  anchyiosed  into  one  bone. 

t  The  fir(Mdypus  tridactyluSy  or  three  toed  sloth,  was,  till  very 
lately,  thought  to  constitute  a  notable  exception  to  this  law, 
bei^  described  As  having  nhie,  instead  of  seven,  oenrical  irst* 
Xskf^K  It  is  now  fouo4t  however,  that  the  two  last  of  these 
vertebrse,  which  appeared  to  be  supernumerary,  ought  properly 
to  be  classed  among  the  dorsal  vertebree,  of  which  they  possesii 
the  distinctive  characters,  not  only  from  the  form  and  size  of 
the*  tmnsrerse  processes,  but  also  from  their  having  small  bony 
appendices,  articulated  ynAi  them  by  a  regular  joint  at  their 
extremities,  and  corresponding  exactly,  both  in  shape  and  situa- 
tion, to  the  ribs>  of  which  they  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  at 

VOL.  I,  II 
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§  3.  Cetacea. 

RcMARKABLB  exemplificationd  of  the  law  of  waih 
Ibrmity  of  organic  crtructare  are  lumiBhed  by  tiie 
femily  of  the  Cetacea,  which  includes  the  whale^ 
the  cachalot,  the  dolphin,  and  the  porpu%  and 
exhibits  the  most  elementary  forms  of  the  type 
of  the  mammalia,  of  which  they  represent  the 
early,  c^  rudimental  stage  of  devdbpement 
Here,  as  before,  we  have  to  seek  these  first  ele- 
nlents  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  water :  foir 
whenever,  in  our  progress  through  the  animal 
kingdom,  we  enter  upon  a  new  division,  aquatk 
tribes  are  always  found  to  compose  the  lowest 
Imks  of  the  ascending  chain.  Here,  also,  we 
observe  organic  developement  proceeding  with 
more  rapidity,  and  raising  structures  of  greater 
dimensions  in  aquatic  than  in  terrestrial  animals. 
Tlie  order  Cetacea  comprises  by  far  the  largest 

tudimentfl.  Tdese  small  bones  hare  been  observed,  both  by 
Meckel  and  by  Cnvier,  attached  to  the  ninth  vertebra;  and 
Mr;  T.  Bell  has  recently  not  only  confinaed  the  obeervatioos  of 
these  anatomists,  but  has  farther  disoorered,  that  similar  rudi- 
mental ribs  are  attached  also  to  the  eighth  vertebra.  (See  Phi- 
losophical Magazine,  third  s^rieii,  iii.  376).  The  Brcufyptts 
torquatns,  which  has  been  said  to  possess  eight  cervical  vertebtvi, 
will,  periiaps,  on  closer  examination,  be  hereafter  found  not  to 
deviate^  any  more  than  the  three-toed  sloth,  from  the  normal 
type,  as  regards  the  number  of  these  vertebrae.  Instances  have 
occurred  of  supernumerary  cervical  processes,  or  ribs  in  the  bmttan 
skeleton.  (See  Edinborgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Joucnid,  xLd04.) 
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animals  which  tobabit  the  globe.  Whaterer 
may  have  been  the  magnitude  of  those  huge 
monaters  which  once  mored  in  the  bbaom  of  the 
primeval  ocean,  or  stalked  with  gigantic  strides 
ai^ras  antediluvian  plains,  and  whose  scattered 
lemains  bear  fearful  testimony  of  the  convulsions 
of  a  former  world,  certain  it  is  thatt  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  whales  of  the  northern  seas  are  the 
most  colossal  of  the  living  animal  structures 
existing  on  the  surface  of  this  planet. 

A  cursory  survey  of  the  oiganization  of  the 
tribes  belonging  to  this  semi-amphibious  family, 
will  impress  us  with  the  resemblance  they  bear 
to  fishes ;  for  they  present  the  same  oval  outline 
of  the  body,  the  same  compact  form  of  the  trunk, 
which  is  united  with  the  head  without  an  inters 
vening  neck ;  the  same  fin-like  shape  of  the  w- 
temal  instruments  of  motion^  and  the  same  enor- 
mous expansion  and  prolongation  of  the  tail, 
which  is  here  also*  as  in  fishes,  the  chief  agent  in 
progression.  With  all.  this  agreement  in  ei(ter- 
nal  characters,  their  internal  economy  is  con*- 
ducted  upon  a  totally  different  plan ;  for  although 
constantly  inhalnting  the  ocean,  their  vital  or- 
gans are  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  dieir 
breathing  only  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  omsequ^iices  which  flow  firom  this  difference 
are  of  great  impwtance.  The  necessity  of  aerial 
respiration  compels  them  to  rise,  at  short  inter- 
vals, to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  this  air, 
with  which  they  fill  their  lungs  in  respiration, 
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gites  their  bodies  the  buojrant  force  that  is 
required  to  facilitate  their  ascent,  and  superseded 
the  necessity  of  a  swimming  bladder,  an  organ 
which  is  so  useful  to  the  fish. 

With  the  intent  of  diminishing  still  fkrther 
their  specific  gravity,  nature  has  provided  that  d 
large  quantity  of  oily  fluid  shall  be  collected 
under  the  skin,  a  provision  which  answers  alsd 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  vital  warmth  of 
the  body.  A  great  accumulation  of  this  lightm* 
substance  is  formed  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  apparently  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the 
felevation  to  the  surface  of  the  blowing  hole,  or 
orifice  of  the  nostrils,  which  is  placed  there.* 

Another  peculiarity  of  conformation,  in  which 
the  cetacea  differ  from  fishes,  and  which  has  also 
an  obvious  relation  to  their  peculiar  mode  of 
breathing,  is  in  the  form  of  the  tail,  which,  instead 
of  being  compressed  laterally,  and  inflected  fiom 
side  to  side,  as  in  fishes,  is  flattened  horizontally, 
and  strikes  the  water  in  a  vertical  ctirection, 
thereby  giving  the  body  a  powerful  impulsion, 
either  towards  the  surface,  when  the  animal  b^ 
constrained  to  rise,  or  downwards,  when,  by 
diving,  it  hastens  to  escape  fix>m  danger. 

All  the  essential  and  permanent  parts  of  the 
skeleton  of  vertebrated  animals,  that  is,  the  spi- 
nal column,  and  its  immediate  dependencies,  tfa^ 

*  Tke  substance  called  Spermaceti  is  lodged  m  cells,  fonned 
of  a  cartilaginous  substance,  situated  on  the  tipper  part  of  the 
liead  of  the  Cachalot, 
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skuU,  the  caudal  jprblongation,  mid  the  ribs,  aie 
found  in  that  of  the  Cetacea.  The  thorax  is 
carried  yery  much  forwards,  especially  in  the 
whale,  and  the  neck  is  so  short  as  to  be  scarcdy 
recognisable :  for  the  otject  of  the  conformation 
is  here,  as  in  that  of  the  fish,  to  allow  free  scope 
for  the  movements  of  the  tail,  and  ample  space  foe 
the  lodgement  of  its  muscles.  For  the  purpose 
of  giving  greater  power  and  more  extensive  at- 
tachment to  these  muscles,  the  transverse  pro-, 
cesses  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae  are  ex- 
panded both  in  length  and  breadth,  and  being 
situated  horizontally,  offer  no  impediment  to  the 
vertical  flexure  of  the  spine.  For  the  same 
r^fison  the  ribs  are  continued  in  a  line  with  the 
fjransverse  processes,  and  articulated  with  their 
extremities,  thus  giving  still  farther  breadth  to 
the  trunk. 

,  As  there  is  a  total  absence  of  hinder  ex- 
tremities, so  there  is  no  enlargement  of  any 
of  the  vertebrae  corresponding  to  a  sacrum,  and 
the  caudal  vertebrae  are  uninterrupted  continua- 
tions pf  those  of  the  trunk.  They  devdope, 
however,  parts  which  are  met  with  only  among 
fishes  and  reptiles,  namely,  arches  composed 
of  inferior  leaves*  and  spinous  processes,  en- 
closing and  giving  protection  to  a  large  artery. 
Although  the  bones  of  the  legs  do  not  exists 

*  These  leaves  being  formed  of  cartilage,  are  generally  lost 
when  the  bones  are  macerated  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
skeleton. 
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yet  there  are  fcmnd,  in  the  hinder  and  lower  twrt 
of  the  trunk,  concealed  in  the  flesh,  and  quite 
detached  from  the  spine,  two  small  bones,  apfMi- 
rently  corresponding  to  pelvic  hemes,  for  the 
presence  of  which  no  more  probable  reason  can 
be  assigned  than  the  tendency  to  preserve  an 
analogy  with  the  more  develc^ped  structures  of 
the  same  tjrpe. 

A  similar  adherence  to  the  law  of  uniformity 
in  the  plan  of  construction  of  all  the  animala  be^ 
hmging  to  the  same  class,  is  strikingly  shown  in 
the  confiormaticHi  of  the  bone$ 
of  the  anterior  extremities  of 
the  cetacea ;  for  although  they 
present,  externally,  no  reaem* 
blance  to  the  leg  and  foot  of 
a  quadruped,  being  fitsluoned 
into  fin-like  members,  with  a 
flat  oval  Surface  for  Mriking 
the  water,  yet  when  the  bones 
are  stripped  of  the  thick  in- 
tegument which  covers  them 
and  conceals  their  real  limn, 
we  find  them  (as   may  be 
Be&k  in  Fig«  210)  exhil»ting 
the  same  divisions  into  carpal 
and  metecaipal   bottes,  and 
phalanges  of  fing)e»^  as  exist 
in  the  most  highly  developed  organization,  not 
merely  of  a  quadruped,  but  also  of  a  naonk^, 
and  even  of  man. 
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§  3.  Amphibia. 

In  the  small  tribe  denominated  by  Cuvier; 
Amphibia^  and  ccmoisting  of  the  Phoca,  or  Seal, 
and  the  Trickecusy  or  Walnu,  w^e  perceire  that 
an  advance  is  made  towards  a  fuller  ^develope*' 
ment  of  the  limbs:  these  animals  having  a 
distinct  neck  and  pelvis^  and  bcuth  hind  and 
fore  extremities.  In  the  seal  the  hind  l^s  are 
drawn  oat  posteriorly  to  a  consid^sMs  length, 
and  placed  parallel  to  each  other :  when  united 
and  akemately  raised  and  depressed,  they  per- 
Ibrm  the  same  office  as  the  tail  of  tjae  cetaeea, 
and  propel  the  animal  fomrards :  but  when  em- 
ployed separately,  they  are  more  qualified  to  act 
as  oars.  The  walrus  has  feet  still  more  deve- 
loped, and  distinctly  divided  into  toes,  which  are 
disposed  so  as  to  strike  backwards  against  the 
water. 


^  4.  MmMidftrous  Quadmpeds  m  genercd. 

Feom  the  imperfectly  developed  aquatic  and 
amphibious  tribes  we  gradually  ascend  to  the 
more  finished  struetuoes  of  mammiferous  quad- 
rupeds, which  ate  expressly  fitted  for  pfogvession 
on  laod.    In  these  the  powers  of  developement. 
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not  being  expeiided  in  the  mere  effort  of  fpnag 
expansion  to  the  Bein^nd  textores,  and  of  swelling 
the  bulk  oi  the  frame,  sometimes  to  inordinate 
dimensionsi  are  employed  rather  in  redadng 
the  elements  of  the  organixation  into  compact 
forms,  and  in  concentrating  their  energieSf  so  as 
ultimately  to  attain  the  extent  of  power  and 
harmony  of  action,  which  are  displayed  in  the 
higher  orders  of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds* 

It  is  to  these  fieiToured  tribes  that  we  mnsi 
look  for  examples  of  the  most  compile  dcTelopei 
ment  of  the  skdeton,  and  the  most  advantageous 
disposition  of  mechanic  Caroe.  We  hnve  seesa 
that  reptiles,  from  the  comparetiYe  ahoftnees  of 
their  limbs,  and  the  torpidity  of  tfadr  muscular 
powers,  are  but  ill  adapted  for  rapid  progieasioii. 
In  all  the  more  perfectly  fcmned  quadrupeds  oi 
the  class  mammalia,  the  trunk  of  the  body,  being 
raised  high  upon  the  limbs,  possesses  great  raiqpe 
of  motion,  and  can  trayerse  with  fewer  steps  a 
given  space. 

The  ofl&ce  of  the  limbs,  as  far  as  they  are  oon- 
cemed  in  progresdve  moticm,  is  two^f<dd.  Tlicy 
have,  first,  to  sustain  the  wei^t  of  the  body, 
which  they  must  do  by  acting  in-  oppoeiti<m  4o 
the  force  of  gravity ;  and  they  must,  secondiy, 
give  the  body  an  impulse  forwards.  Let  us  cost: 
sider  more  .particulariy  the  relationa  which  tfas^ 
stractures  bear  to  each  of  these  two  functions.  , 

The    limbs    of  quadrupeds    constitute^  four 
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cdnnms  of  Bopport  to  the  trunk,  vrhiah  is  placed 
hoiizontally  above  them ;  font  ^e  whole  weight 
of  the  body,  together  with  that  of  the  head  and 
neck,  does  not  bear  equally  upon  Ihem;  the 
f<Mce  extremities  almost  always  sustain  the  greater 
port  of  that  weight,  both  because  the  fore  part 
d  the  trunk  is  itself  heavier  than  the  hind  part, 
and  because  it  is  loaded  with  the  additional 
weight  of  the  head  and  neck.     Hence,  in  the 
OERial  attitude  of  standing,  the  pieces  of  which 
the  fore  limbs  are  composed  are  required  to  be 
placed  more  in  a  straight  Mne  than  those  of  the 
hinder  limb :  for  the  power  of  a  column  to  sup- 
port a  weight  is  the  greater  in  im)portion  as  it 
approaches  to  the  perpendicular  position.     The 
hind  limbs  are  composed  of  exactly  the  same 
number  of  divigdons ;  but  the  separate  portions 
are  usually  longer  than  those  of  the  fore  ex- 
tremity, and  consequently  if  they  had  been  dis- 
posed vertically  in  a  straight  line,  they  would 
have  elevated  the  hinder  part  of  the  trunk  to  too 
great  a  height  compared  with  the  fore  part. 
This   is  obviated   by  their   forming   alternate 
angles  with  one  another.    As  the  pelvis  con* 
nects  the  i^ine  with  the  joint  of  the  hip,  and 
even:  extends  ferther  backwards,  the  thigh  bone 
moHrt  necessarily  be  brought  forwards ;  then  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  which  compose  the  bones  of  the 
leg  must  be  carried  backwards  to  their  junction 
with  tbe  bones  of  th«  'Cwt;  and  again  the  foot 
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must  be  turned  fonrards  in  its  wlKdeleogtli  fimm 
the  heel  totheestreimtieBof  the  toes.  Oncoi 
paring  the  positions  of  the  corresponding  diriflions 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  eittremities^  we  ob* 
serve  that  they  incline,  when  bent,  in  <^ppoflite 
directions;  for  in  the  fiurmer  we  find,  in  fol^ 
lowing  the  series  of  bones  from  the  spine,  that 
the  scapula  proceeds  forwards,  the  humcmi 
backwards ;  the  radius  and  ulna  again  forwards, 
and  the  fore  foot  backwards,  positions  which  are 
exactly  the  revarse  of  the  corresponding  bones 
of  the  hind  limb.     (See  Fig.  218,  page  507.) 

The  weight  of  the  body,  in  ccmsequence  of 
this  alternate  directitm  of  the  angles  at  die  sue* 
cessive  joints,  must  always  tend,  while  the 
quadruped  is  on  its  l^s,  to  bend  each  Umb :  a 
tendency  which  is  required  to  be  counteracted 
by  the  actions  of  the  muscles  which  are  situated 
on  the  external  side  of  each  of  those  angles. 
These  muscles  are  the  extensors  of  the  joints ; 
that  is,  the  muscles  *which  tend  to  bring  their 
parts  into  a  straight  line.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  this 
muscular  action,  much  more  than  by  simple 
rigidity,  that  the  limb  supports  the  super- 
incumbent weight  of  the  body.  It  is  eridesit 
that  greater  muscular  force  is  necessary  for  tins 
purpose  when  the  joints  are  bent,  than  when 
they  are  already  extended ;  and  the  portions  of 
the  f<M-6  legs  being  naturally  in  this  c^Hulitioii, 
l^uire  less  power  than  those  of  the  hinder  legs 
to  retain  them  in  their  proper  relative  positions. 
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The  most  ccotnplete  instance  of  a  v^tical 
arrangement  of  the  b<Mies  of  the  extremities  is 
seen  in  the  Elephant  ^  wh^e  in  order  to  sustain 
the  enormoitt  weight  of  the  body,  the  limbs  are 
leaped  into  four  masmre  columns,  of  which  the 
several  bones  are  disposed  nearly  in  perpen- 
dicular lines.  By  this  means  the  body  is  sup- 
ported wiUi  scarcely  any  muscular  effort,  and 
the  attitude  of  standing  is,  in  this  animal,  a  state 
of  such  complete  repose,  that  it  often  sleq>s  in 
that  positfton.  The  elephant  which  was  kept 
Mme  years  ago  at  the  Menagerie  at  Paris, 
although  much  enfi^bled  by  a  lingering  dis- 
order, was  never  seen  to  lie  down  till  the  day 
on  which  he  died.  When  he  was  in  the  last 
Bteige  of  debility^  what  seemed  to  give  him  most 
distress  was  the  effi)rt  requisite  to  «ipport  his 
head :  and  in  ord^  to  relieve  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  which  were  strained  in  that  exertion,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  extending  his  trunk  per- 
pendicularly to  the  ground,  by  contracting  all 
the  nmscular  fibres  which  run  transversely  in 
that  organ,  and  thus  formed  a  vertical  prop  for 
the  head.  But  in  almost  all  other  quadrupeds 
the  mere  act  of  standing,  though  a  state  of 
comparative  rest,  implies,  for  the  reasons  already 
given,  a  degree  of  muscular  exertion,  and  they 
can  enjoy  complete  repose  only  by  letting  the 
body  recline  upon  the  ground. 

The  conformaiMn  of  the  hind  extremities, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  so  well  calculated 
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for  the  simple  support  of  the  trunk,  ib,  oa  the 
other  hand,  better  adapted  to  give  it  those  im- 
pulses which  are  to  effect  its  progressive  move- 
ments. The  nature  of  those  movements,  and  the 
order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other,  are  dif; 
ferent  according  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  pro-, 
gression  which  the  animal  practises,  the  degree 
of  speed  it  is  desirous  of  exerting,  and  the  par-: 
ticular  end  it  has  in  view.  The  paces  of  a  qua- 
druped usually  distinguished,  are  the  walk,  the 
trot,  the  gallop,  the  amble,  and  the  bound* 

In  slow  walking,  only  one  foot  is  raised  firoiq 
the  ground  at  the  same  moment,  so  that  thre^ 
points  of  support  always  exist  for  sustaining  th^' 
weight  of  the  body.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  b^ 
situated,  as  it  generally  is,  nearly  over  the  midd^fi 
of  the  quadrangular  base  formed  by  the  f<p^ 
while  they  rest  upon  the  ground,  the  first  e$*<^^ 
to  advance  which  the  quadruped  makes,  prQpei| 
the  centre  of  gravity  forwards.  This  it  accoQic. 
plishes  by  pressing  ope  of  its  hind  Ic^  again^t^ 
the  ground ;  which  leg  being  thus  fixed  by  ^i^ 
resistance  it  there  meets  with,  becomes  the  i^l- 
crum  of  the  first  movements.  The  extcaiacti 
muscles  of  the  limb  are  now  exerted  in  giyip^ 
the  body  an  impulse  forwards.  A3  soon  as  .(jl^ 
impulse  h^  been  given,  the  muscles  which  .^l||^ 
been  in  action  are  relaxed,  and  the  1^  is  T^jB^ 
fix)m  the  ground,  brought  forwards^  and  lai^  Ao'vn 
close  to  the  fore  foot  of  the  same  side*    Thjs^^)^ 
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foot  is  next  raised  and  advanced :  and  then  the 
samie  succession  Of  actions  takes  place  with  the 
hind  and  the  fore  foot  of  the  other  side. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  conditions  of 
these  successive  positions  will  show  that,  amidst 
all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  points  of 
support,  the  stability  of  the  body  is  constantly  pre-  * 
served.  It  is  an  elementary  propositicm  in"  me- 
chanics that  all  that  is  necessary  for  ensuring  the 
support  of  a  body  on  any  given  base,  is  that  the 
viertical  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
shall  fall  within  that  base^  When  the  animal  is 
standing,  the  feet  form  a  quadrilateral  base,  and 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  a  vertical  line  passing 
either  through  the  centre  of  the  base,  or,  as,  for 
the  reasons  already  mentioned,  more  frequently 
happens,  through  a  point  a  little  in  front  of  the 
exact  centre.  At  the  time  when  the  hind  foot 
which  began  the  action  is  raised  from  the  ground, 
ihe  centre  of  gravity,  having  been,  by  that  action, 
impelled  forwards,  still  remains  above  the  base 
formed  by  the  other  three  feet,  and  idiich  is  now 
reduced  to  a  triangle.  That  hind  foot  being  set 
down,  while  the  corresponding  fore  foot  is  raised^ 
a  new  triangular  base  is  formed  by  the  same 
hind  foot,  together  with  the  two  of  the  oth^  side^ 
tifhich  have  not  yet  been  raised.  The  centre  of 
gravity  is  still  situated  above  this  new  triangle, 
and  the  body  id  consequently  still  supported  oii 
these  three  feet.    The  fore  foot  may  now  be  ad- 
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canoed  without  endaDgering^  the  stability  of  tke 
body :  and  by  the  time  thia  foot  is  set  <kywn,  and 
has  thereby  formed  a  new  quadrilaieral  basis 
with  the  other  fe^  the  centre  of  gravky  has 
arriyed  above  the  centre  of  this  new  base.  But 
at  this  moment  the  centre  a£  gravity  is  again 
urged  forwaids  by  the  other  hind  foot,  which  now 
comes  into  action,  and  repeats  on  the  other  side 
the  same  succession  of  actions,  which  are  at^ 
tended  with  the  same  consequmices  as  before* 
Thus,  during  its  whole  progress,  the  animal  is 
never  for  an  instant  in  danger  of  falling ;  tn 
whichever  of  the  feet  may  be  raised  £rom  the 
ground,  the  oth^  three  feet  are  always  so  (daced 
as  to  form  a  stable  base  of  support. 

In  quick  walking  it  often  happens  that  qua* 
drupeds  raise  their  fore  foot  on  either  side  a  little 
before  the  hind  foot  comies  to  the  ground.  This 
is  shown  by  the  impression  made  by  the  latta 
being  in  the  same  spot,  or  even  rather  in  ad- 
vance of  the  impression  made  by  the  former. 
But  the  tiine  during  which  the  body  is  thus  sup- 
ported only  by  two  feet  is  so  short  as  not  sen* 
sibly  to  influence  the  results. 

In  consequence  of  the  oUiquity  of  die  alternate 
impulses  given  to  the  centre  of  gravity  by  the 
succeasave  actions  of  both  the  hind  legu,  a  slight 
degree  of  imdulation  is  occasimied ;  but  these 
ondulations  are  <mly  lateral.  A  trot  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  soccauucm  of  short  leoLpB  made  by 
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each  set  of  feet  taken  diagonally  ;  that  is,  by  the 
right  fcnre  fooiy  and  the  left  hind  foot ;  or,  vice 
versa,  the  cme  set  being  raised  together  a  short 
time  before  the  others  have  reached  the  ^x>iind : 
80  that  during  that  minnte  interval  of  time  all 
the  feet  are  in  the  air  at  the  same  moment ;  and 
during  the  remaining  pwtion  of  the  time,  the 
body  is  resting  upon  the  two  feet  placed  diago- 
nally with  regard  to  each  other.  The  undula- 
tions are  here  chiefly  vertical,  instead  of  lateral, 
as  they  are  in  the  walking  pace. 

A  gallop  is  a  continued  succession  of  longer 
leaps  made  by  the  two  hind  feet  in  conjtmction. 
In  this  case,  the  centre  of  gravity  js  lifted  higher 
from  the  ground,  and  is  projected  in  a  wide  arch, 
and  with  great  velocity. 

lu  the  amble,  both  the  legs  on  one  side,  are 
raised  together ;  so  that  the  impulsions  given  are 
directed  much  more  laterally  than  in  any  other 
pace,  and  the  body  is  thrown  into  a  strong  undu- 
latory  motion  from  side  to  nde. 

Another  kind  of  pace  is  the  bound,  which  is 
often  practised  by  deer,  and  is  p^<»nned  by 
striking  the  ground  with  aD  the  legs  at  the  same 
numient.  It  consists,  therefore,  like  the  gallop, 
of  a  series  of  leaps ;  but  their  direction  is  more 
uniformly  upwards,  from  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  legs  in  the  same  action. 

Nature  has  purposdly  endowed  different  tribes 
with  very  different  capacities  to  execute  pro* 
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gresftiye  morements,  by  the  variations  she  has 
introduced  into  the  comparatiTe  lengths  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  tmnk,  and  die  size  and  mo- 
bility of  the  extremities.  Of  all  the  large  ani- 
mals, the  Lion  has  been  constructed  with  the 
finest  proportions  for  conferring  both  strength 
and  activity.  The  mass  of  his  body  is  support^ 
iiior6  by  the  fore  than  by  the  hind  extremities; 
In  walking,  the  lion  takes  long  strides,  and  eidri- 
bits  strongly  the  lateral  undulations  of  the  trunk; 

Quadrupeds  having  a  very  long,  or  a  veiy 
massive  body,  or  whose  limbs  are  short,  mid 
neariy  of  equal  height,  are  incapable  of  ad- 
vancing by  a -gallop,  or  at  least  cannot  sustain 
this  pace  without  a  painful  effort,  and  never  but 
for  a  shcHTt  time.  The  Tiger ^  which  has  a  longer 
body  than  the  lion,  gallops  with  less  faciiitf ; 
and  runs  chiefly  by  an  acceleration  of  its  walk- 
ing pace;  It  excds  principally  in  the  vigour 
and  extent  of  its  bounds ;  for  which  it  is  admi- 
rably qualified  by  prodigious  power  of  its  mus- 
cles, enabMng  it  to  spring  forwards  upon  its  victhh 
with  an  impetus  which  nothing  can  resist.        ^ 

The  Speed  with  which  a  quadruped  is  capftMie 
ei  advancing  depends  more  on  the  disposidcAi  c^ 
the  muscles  and  the  extent  of  the  articitlatioiifll, 
and  nwre  especially  on  die  power  of  the  csjkf^ 
tensom  of  the  hind  extremities,  than  on  die  fortn 
of  the  body.  Great  length  and  muscularity  ih 
the  hind  legs  are  gehendly  attended  with  itils^ 

:  J' 
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tdderable  power  of  leaping.  This  is  exemplified 
in  the  Jethoa  and  the  Kanguroo^  animals,  which, 
from  the  disproportiouate  shortness  of  their 
fore  \e^,  are  totally  incapacitated  from  walk- 
ing ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  they  cannot  ran 
with  any  d^ree  of  swiftness.  It  is  only  in 
climbing  up  a  steep  acclivity  that  the  jerboa  is 
enabled  to  employ  all  its  limbs:  in  a  descent, 
-on  the  contrary,  it  uses  only  its  fore  legs,  the 
hinder  being  dragged  after  them.  But,  wl^n 
pursued,  these  animals  are  capable,  for  a  long 
continuance,  of  taking  leaps  of  nine  feet  dis- 
tance, and  of  repeating  these  leaps  so  quickly, 
ihat  the  Cossacks,  though  mounted  on  the 
swiftest  horses,  are  unable  to  overtake  them. 

The  KanguroOf  in  almost  all  his  movements, 
brings  into  action  his  powerftd  tail^  which  is  ftur- 
nished  with  very  strong  muscles,  and  may  b* 
<2onsidered  as  constitutinjg  a  fifth  limb.  It  is  of 
great  assistance  to  the  animal  in  taking  leap<sr, 
and  during  its  repode,  contributes^  together  with 
the  hind  £e^  to  support  the  wdight  of  the  body, 
as  on  a  tripod,  and  to  leave  at  liberty  the  fwe 
1^,  which  may  then  be  employed  as  arms. 
.  The  Hare  and  the  Rabbit  furnish  other  hi- 
stances  of  an  extraordifiafy  length  of  the  hinder 
legs  dq>riviiig  the  afiimal  of  the  power  of  walk^ 
ingy  and  obliging  it  to  move  forwards  only  by 
B  suGCdssion  of  leaps.  The  hare  may  be  said, 
indeed,  to  ^i^k  with  its -fore  legs  only,  while  it 

VOL*  I.  K  K 
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gaH(^  with  the  hinder:  Iwt  thk 

ift  trngiy  compe^isatecl  bj  itn  amawiig  sviAai 

wben  rmuimg  a^  foil  q;i«ed« 

Aaimab  Uke  the  bare,  in  wbiob,  firom  tlie 
gr^  leogtb  of  the  Imd&c  Iknbo,  the  poet^enar 
half  of  the  Wdy  ii  higher  than  the  anterior,  nut 
m^ch  better  lyp  9  declivity  th^n  on  lerel  grocmd. 
In  a  descent,  pn  the  eontrary,  they  are  obfiged 
to  pnrsue  an  obli^^  and  zig-z^  course,  atl^f^ 
wiae  they  would  he  in  dangw  of  oyersettiag,  u 
happens  occasionally  to  the  Agouii  and  the 
Chiineai  pig,  when  these  animals  attenpt  to  mm 
down  hill. 

The  Sfothf  wb»ch  i»  £»rmed  for  cKnging  wkk 
great  tenacity  to  the  botts^  of  trees,  {Nresenta  m 
remarkable  contraat  to  the  aninnals  we  hare  juet 
noticed ;  its  fore  l^;s  b^gag  qmoh  longer  dmn  the 
iiinder,  and  its  movemente  being  prorerbially 
s^ow.  The  peculiar  modi&cttUons  of  its  mi»- 
cular  powers  are  probaUy  consequences  of  the 
singular  mode  in  which,  as  I  shall  afierwaids 
have  occasion  to  notice,  its  arteiies  ajre  dis- 
tributed. 

The  Cameleopoi'df  likewise,  has  the  iure  1^ 
much  longer  than  the  hinder*  The  object  of 
this  cpi^ormation  was  probably  to  elevate  the 
anterioir  pa]:t  of  the  spine,  so  as.  to  raise  the  hea4 
as  muoh  as  possibliQ,  and  also  to  give  a  con^^ 
sideraUe  inclination  to  th^  whole  eohimat  Iw  the 
purpcN^  of  di^ibuting  more  equaUy  the.wjd^ 
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of  the  head  and  of  the  Teiy  lobg  neck  up6tf 
idl  the  legs ;  for  the  l^igth  of  the  neck  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  trunk.  It  is  evident  that  if 
the  body  had  been  placed  in  the  usual  horizontal 
poBtttoO)  the  anterior  extremities  would  have 
had  to  support  the  whole  of  the  enormous  weight 
of  tills  neck  and  head.  This  peculiarity  of 
stmctare^  however^  introduces  conmderable  mo^ 
dificatioAs  in  the  mode  of  progression .  of  the 
attimal.  Tlie  ordinary  pace  of  the  cameleo^ 
pard  is  the  amble;  but  it  has  also  a  slower 
walking  x>dce,  and  occasionally  a  gallop.  In 
the  amble^  its  undulation  is  so  considerable  as  to 
giro  it  the  appearance  of  being  lame.  A  similar 
kiiAl  t>f  limping  gait^  arising  from  the  sam6 
^a^ase,  namely,  the  disinroportionate  ele^mtion  of 
th^  fore  part  of  the  spine,  hag  been  observed  in 
ttie  Hyaena. 


^5.  Rumitumtm. 

In  following  the  series  of  Mammalia  in  the  order 
which  best  exhibits  their  successive  stages  of  ^e^ 
vdopement,  I  shall  commence  with  those  whose 
digestive  ai^ratus  is  formed  to  extract  nourish^ 
ment  exclusively  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
liie  first  assanblage  that  presents  itself  to  our 
notice  is  the  remarkaUe  fiunily  of  Ruminants, 
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which  feed  principally  on  herbage.  WheM?er 
the  earth  is  cloathed  with  Tegetati<m,  h  requses 
neither  dkill  nor  exertion  <m  their  part  to  seek 
ttnd  to  devour  the  rich  repast  which  is  profusely 
spread  under  their  feet.  To  remove  from  one 
pasture  to  another,  to  browse,  and  to  repose,  con- 
stitute the  peaceful  emj^yments  of  Uieir  lives, 
and  satisfy  the  chief  conditions  of  theii  existeoce. 
To  these  purposes  the  whole  conformation  of  thdr 
skeleton,  and  especially  oi  those  parts  which  oon- 
stitute  the  limbs,  is  adapted.  The  anterior  e!S^ 
tremities  having  only  to  support  the  wei^t  of 
the  fore  part  <^  the  trunk,  and  to  assist  in  pro- 
gres^ve  motion,  have  a  less  complicated  arrange- 
ment (^joints,  and  exhibit  many  of  those  conso- 
lidations of  the  bones,  which  tend  to  mnplify  die 
structure,  and  to  contribute  to  its  stiength. 

But  though  never  incited  by  the  caUs  of  i^ipe- 
tite  to  engage  in  sanguinary  warfiu^,  they  are 
yet  liable  to  the  assaults  of  many  ferocious  and 
well  armed  adversaries,  and  often  unprovided 
with  any  adequate  means  of  defence ;  their  ooly 
resource,  therefore,  is  to  avoid  the  dangefs  of 
the  encoynter  by  a  rapid  and  {nrecipitate  flight. 
To  confer  this  power  appears  to  have  been  tfae 
object  aimed  al  by  nature  in  every  part  of  tbe 
conformation  of  these  animab.  It  is  among-  the 
ruminant  tribes  that  the  fleetest  of  qioadrapods 
are  to  be  found,  such  as  the  gazelle,  the  ante- 
lope, and  the  deer,  animab  which  exhibit  the 
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highest  perfection  of  structure  belonging  to  this 
type.  We  may  observe  that  the  parts  com- 
posing the  hind  legs  are  longer*  and  inclined  to 
cne  toother  at  angles  more  acute  in  these  ani- 
ttals  than  in  other  tribes  of  mammalia,  so  that 
Aey  are  always  ready  for  instantly  commencing 
their  flight,  and  springing  forwards  on  the  slight- 
est notice  of  danger.  (See  Fig.  218,  page  507). 
As  it  was  necessary,  from  the  situation  of  their 
feed,  that  their  heads  should  reach  the  ground 
in  grazing,  we  find  that  the  neck  has  been  much 
elongated,  that  the  muscles  which  raise  the  head 
hare  been  enlarged  and  strengthened,  and  that 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  back  and  neck  have 
been  much  expanded  in  order  to  aUow  of  sufiici- 
ent  eurSsace  for  the  attachments  of  these  muscles. 
The  effort  requisite  to  raise,  and  even  support  the 
head  is  very  cotisideirable ;  as  will  appiear  when 
we  refliBct  that  its  weight  acts  by  means  of  an 
extremely  long  lever ;  for  such  is  the  mechanical 
qffioe  of  the  elongated  neck.  But  in  order  to 
ecoDosnize  the  muscular  power,  an  elastic  liga^ 
inent  is  employed  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
liead.  This,  which  is  termed  the  Ugamentum 
MieAir,  and  is  represented  at  n,  in  Fig.  217,  is 
finrmed  of  a  great  number  of  bands  which  connect 
the  hinder  part  of  the  cranium,  at  the  ridge  of 
the.oceipkal  bone,  and  all  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  neck,  widi  those  of  the  back,  the  separate 
slips  beaan  each  being  successively  joined  toge- 
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ther,  and  rompoBiiig  a  ligaBieiit  ai  ffCBt  heoglA 
and  poww.  It  differs  in  ijtA  etractuie  firafli 
oiduary  ligamente,  being  highly  eketic,  ao  thai 
it  yields  to  the  extension  of  the  neck  wheal 
the  animal  lowers  its  head,  and  gires  eoneideiB* 
able  assistance  to  the  muscles  in  raising  it*    la 


the  deer  and  the  ox,  whicdi  toss  th^  heads 
with  force,  and  especially  in  the  males,  whieh 
are  armed  with  antlers  or  horns,  the  mnades 
performing  those  motions  are  remarkdUystnong; 
and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  back  particm- 
larly  protninadt.  In  the  loins,  on  the  contsary, 
we  find  th^e  transyerse  processes  more  enlai^ged, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  powerful  mechanicai 
purchase  to  the  muscles  which  are  inserted  inte 
them. 

The  chest  of  ruminant  quadrupeds  is  oosa- 
pressed  laterally  in  order  to  allow  room  foor  the 
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wirestrauied  motions  id  the  anteriop  exttamify} 
wad  the  steraUm  prefect*  00  as  to  resbtnble  the 
ked  of  a  ship.  The  bones  of  the  airteiior  ^xtre^ 
ttdty  lure  not  joined  to  the  lest  of  the  skebtoA  by 
means  of  any  bone  corcteponding  to  a  ctavicdd ; 
iHkt  they  are  connected  with  the  s{nm  alid  rihs 
only  by  ligaments  and  muscle';  so  that  the  ford 
part  ci  the  tnihk  is  in  fact  sm^p^aded  betwton 
the  limbs  by  its  muscular  attachAients  alone. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  hind'  extronities  | 
for  thdr  bones  commence  with  the  pdvi^,  which 
jproceeds  backwards  frtmk  the  sacrum^  but  with 
a  cbnsdderable  inclination  dOwn#atds,  a^d  has 
a  deep  hemispherical  cayity  fo^  the  lodgmtot  of 
the  round  head  of  the  thigh  bone^  The  length^ 
ened  forms  of  the  iliac  bone*,  and  also  of  thd 
scapula^  provide  for  the  itpplication  of  muscles 
cf  covisiderable  lengthy  which  are  consequently 
Mpable  of  conummicatiag  to  the  parts  they  more 
a  greater  Telocity  than  could  hate  been  effected 
by  muscles  of  equal  strength,  but  wiUi  shorter 
fibres^ 

Badsk  the  humerus  in  front,  and  the  femof 
bdimd,  are  so  short  as  to  aiq[>ear,  on  a  suptir* 
Acial  Tiew,  to  form  part  of  the  trunks  being 
entinely  enrdoped  and  concealed  by  the  largt 
muscles  connecting  them  with  the  iKkly.  The 
heads  of  the  two  humeri,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  claTicle,  are  brought  yery  netMr 
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eadi  other,  so  u  to  occupy  a  sitnatioii  m  imaijr 
w  poerible  onderneath  the  weight  whkh  Ab 
linb  has  to  8Q|qK>rt. 

*  The  radius  and  alna,  which  are  the  two  bones 
of  the  fore  arm,  ahhough  completely  separate  Mk 
aa.  eariy  period  of  growth,  soon  uaite  to  foam 
bat  one  bone.  This  union  begins  at  their  lowmr 
end,  and  im>ceeds  npwards  to  within  a  short  di^* 
tance  from  the  top,  where  a  separation  may  stiil 
be  observed  in  the  processes  which  prcgect  £naai 
that  end,  fcnrming  for  some  way  down  a  distinrt 
sbture.  This  union  of  the  two  bones  BBost,  of 
course,  preclude  all  rotatory  motion;  bat  it  is 
calculated  to  give  the  joint  great  secuiify: 
and  this  appeals  to  have  been  the  main  obgedt 
in  the  conformation  of  the  whole  lirnb^  .The 
same  process  of  comolidation  takes  place  in  tfar 
bind  1^,  between  the.  tibia  and  the  fibula,  which 
are  so  com]^etely  united,  as  to  afibrd  scaxedy 
any  teaoe  of  their  baring  been  originally  se». 
parate. 

The  carpus  and  the  tarsus  are  both  or.Tciy> 
limited  extent,  and  consist  of  a  smatter 
<rf  pieces  than  usually  occanr  in  these  joa 
The  consolidation  of  parts  is  most  cmnpicnean 
in  the  succeeding  dinsion  irf^  the  limb,  namn||f^ 
that  constituting  the  mrtacarpos  in  the  antecm; 
and  the  metatarsus  in  the  hind  extremity.  In 
either  case  we  find  it  consisting,  not  .of  rfite 
bones,  as  in  the  more  highly  organized  cami- 
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YQtwu^  mammalia^  hut  of  a  ungle  bosie  oaly, 
tflKtaed  the  camnan  bane.  In  the  early  periods  of 
oBsificatioD,  however,  they  each  consisted  i^f  two 
slender  hemes,  lying  close  and  parallel  to  .ea^h 
other ;  but  afterwards  united  by  an  ossific  depo- 
sitioii^  which  fills  up  the  interval  .between  thets^ 
and  leavies  behind  no  trace  of  suture.*  In  pr^ 
portioflEi  as  the  young  animal  acquires  strei^btt 
the  umon  of  tbeae  two  bones  becomes  still  nnnre 
iKtiniate  by  the  absorption  of  the  pairtiticm  which 
sirparated  their  cavitiw ;  so  that  ultimately  they 
ctmstitute  but  one  cylinder,  with  a  single  c^itral 
cavity,  which  is  occupied  by  marrow. 

The  cannon  bone  is  much  elongated,  both  in 
the  fore  and  hind  extremity ;  so  that  the  carpus 
and  tarsus^  which  are  the  conmiencements  of  the 
Kal  feety  lu*e  raised  considerably  above  the 
ground.  It  is  a  common. mistake,  arisingfrom 
the  hdght  of  these  joints,  and. the  names  they 
bear  in  ordinary  language,  to  consider  them  9^ 
the  knees  of  the  animal.  The  slightest  inspec* 
tion  of  the  d^eleton  will  be  sufficient  .to  show 
Ifaat  wshat  is  caUed  the  knee  in  the  fore  leg  is* 
pce^^Iy  tiie  wrist ;  and  in  the  hind  leg,  the  part 
VhjniMsBtaied  k  reaUy  the  heeL  Thus  the  foot^ 
eapBciaUy  in  the  postmor  extremity,  is  of  great 
length;  a  structure  whteh  is  evidently  intended 


'    *  The  observations  which  establish  this  fact  are  detailed  by  G* 
SC'Hlhure,  in  a  piq>«r  in^the  ''  Memoires  dE  Museum/*  x.  173. 
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to  give  greater  Tdocity  to  the  actioQi  of  the 
ttmdes,  while  it  at  the  aame  time  ensues  the 
Qtmoet  steadiness  and  security  of  motion. 

At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  cannon  bone 
there  are  two  articular  surfiotces,  indicating  the 
originally  separate  ^ids  of  its  two  component 
bones.  They  are  fior  the  articulation  of  tiie  two 
following  bones,  which  are  also  rery  long,  and 
which  correspond  in  situieition  to  the  firrt  pha- 
langes of  the  Angers  and  toes.  These  are  fol^ 
lowed  by  a  sec<Mid  and  third  set  of  phalanges; 
the  last  of  which  terminate  in  hoo&.  All  rumi- 
nant quadrupeds  have  thus  a  double  hoof;  a 
character  which  is  peculiar  to  tius  fiumly. 

Thus,  then,  has  Nature  moulded  the  organs  of 
progressive  motion  in  this  remaikaUe  tribe  of 
animals  to  accommodate  them  to  the^  peculiar 
conditions  of  their  existence,  while  she  has  still 
preserved  their  rdiations  to  the  {primitive  type  of 
the  class  to  which  they  belong. .  Thus  has  she 
bestowed  upon  them  the  slender  and  elegant 
forms,  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  which  cluuracterise 
the  fleetest  racer,  and  has  provided  for  the  agik, 
yet  firm  and  secure  movements  which  they  are 
to  exercise  in  various  ways  in  eluding  the  obser- 
vation, and  escaping  from  the  punsuit  of  their 
stronger  and  more  sagacious  foes.  This  purpose 
they  effect,  at  one  time  by  rapid  flight  across 
extensive  tracts  of  country ;  at  another,  by  re- 
threment  into  unfrequented  forests,  or  mountains 
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of:  difficult  aecesfl,  croBsing  their  rugged  surfaces 
in  all  directioDS,  clambering  their  precipitous 
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acclirities,  and  fearieasly  bounding  over  i&tetv 
weaiag  abysses,  from  point  to  point,  till  tlw 
place  of  safety  is  attained  on  some  rocky  emi^ 
n^ice.  From  this  secure  station  the  AlfMe 
chamois  looks  down  upon  its  pursuers,  and  de- 
fies their  further  efforts  at  capture  or  molealii 
tion.  The  astonishing  feats  of  agility  prsctked 
by  this  animaU  and  by  which  the  most  expe- 
rienced hunters  are  perpetually  baffled  in  ^Mk 
attempts  to  approach  it,  sufficiently  attest  the 
perfection  of  its  organization  in  refer^ice  to  aH 
these  oljjects.  The  chamois  has  often  been  ae^i 
to  leap  down  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  twenty 
M  thirty  feet  in  he^t,  without  sustaining  the 
slightest  injury.  How  the  ligaments  that  bnd 
the  joints  can  resist  the  violent  strains  and  comr 
cussions  they  must  be  exposed  to  in  these  qmA 
and  jarring  efforts,  is  truly  wonderful. 

While  Nature  has  provided  these  ammaiB 
with  the  means  of  safety  from  their  more  for- 
midable enemies,  she  has  not  left  them  alto- 
gethw  without  defimce  against  their  more  equal 
rivals  in  the  field.  It  is  on  the  head  that  she 
has  implanted  those  powerful  arms  which  ane 
sometimes  wielded  with  deadly  eflfect  in  th^ 
mutual  combats.  Even  when  not  furnished 
with  horns,  the  animal  instinctively  strikes  with 
its  fcnrehead,  where  the  frontal  bone  has  bee& 
expanded  and  fortified,  apparently  with  a  view 
to  this  mode  of  attack.    Thus,  the  ram  butts  with 
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Us  hefid  without  reference  to  the  horns,  which 
are  coiled  so  as  to  be  turned  away  from  the 
ol^eet  to  be  struck.  In  the  deer  and  the  ox 
trib^,  howerer,  the  horns  are  formidable  wea- 
pens  of  ofience:  and  it  will  be  interestii^  to 
ioquire  into  the  nature  of  these  wgans,  and  the 
phoMimena  of  their  producticm. 

The  antlers  of  the  male  stag  are  osseous  Mruc- 
tures,  supported  on  short  and  solid  taibercles  of 
the  frontal  bone :  after  remaining  nearly  a  yeai^ 
they  are  cast  off,  and  soon  replaced  by  a  newly 
Anned  antler,  which  is  of  lai^er  size  than  thd 
me  which  was  lost.  Prerioosly  to  the  format 
iio0  of  tins  structure,  those  branches  of  the 
jartery,  termed  the  carotid^  which  supply  blood 
to»  the  frontal  bone,  are  observed  yery  rapidly  to' 
dilate,  and  to  throb  with  unusual  force ;  and  all 
the  blood-vessels  (^  the  skin  of  the  part  where 
the  antler  is  to  arise,  soon  becmne  distended 
with  blood,  an  effect  which  is  accompanied  by 
general  heat  and  redne^,  like  a  part  in  a  state 
iof  hi^  inflammation.*  Presently  the  skin  is 
lelevttted  by  the  growth  of  a  tubercle  from  th^ 
-mbjacent  bone :  ibis  tubercle  is  at  first  a  cartt-^ 
la^,  and  after  it  has  attained  a  certain  size, 
becomes  ossified,  and  grows  like  other  oiseous 
structures,  first  shooting  into  the  form  of  a  length- 
med  cylinder,  and  then  dividing  into  branch^. 

^    *  These  phenomena  are  connected  with  periodical  changes  in 
*the  coMlitiitioti  telathig  to  the  reproducthre  ftmcCioiis, 
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It  i9  fdlowed  in  Ub  doogotioB  by  theiakiB^  wludi 
during  the  yrhcie  time  tb»t  the  antler  10  grawiag 
]»  extended  aver  it  in  every  pail,  fonatug  irbal 
is  called,  from  the  delicate  investment  of  hsaUf 
ita  velvet  coaL  The  blood-veweb  id  the  pnfee 
membrane  of  the  antlar,  or  perioeUmm^  stiU  oon-^ 
tinning  to  Bupply  it  with  the  materialg  nqmred 
fiur  its  growth  and c<»i0olidatioD,  dqposit aogmat 
an  abundance  ci  bony  matter,  that  its  eakaige^ 
meat  is  exceedin^y  rapid*  The  whole  ander, 
which  oflen  weighs  nearly  thirty  poanda,  ham 
been  known  to  be  completdy  formed  in  tea. 
weeks  from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance. 
There  is  no  other  instance  in  the  animal  king- 
dom of  so  rapid  a  growth ;  whidi  is  the  moee 
rem&rkaUe  from  its  oocnrring  in  a  small  paert 
of  the  system,  and  in  a  bony  strwtnte. 

After  the  antlw  has  attained  its  fkll  sioe^^  a 
deposition  of  osseous  substance  still  conibmea  ai 
its  base,  around  the  trunks  of  Uie  arteria  which 
are  proceeding  along  the  investing  membmns  af 
the  bone  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  nourish^ 
ment  The  accumulali^i  of  this  substance ; 
a  rii^  called  the  6urr,  round  tlmt  part  of 
smtler :  and  by  encroaching  on  the  artariea 
themselves,  it  gradually  diminiishes  their  oi^mi^ 
dty  of  conveying  blood,  and  they  at  length  fae^ 
come  entirely  obliterated.  The  bcme,  no  loi^^ 
receiving  a  superabundant  nourishment,  ceases  ta 
grow ;  the  integum^stts  which  covered  it,  decay, 
and  beomiing  dry  and  shrivelled,  are  torn  l^ 
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ipubbmg  against  trees,  and  peel  off  in  long 
shreds,  leaving  the  antler  exposed,  which,  by 
the  continued  effects  of  the  same  kind  of  friction, 
soon  acquires  a  polished  surface* 

D^ng  many  months  the  antler  hieing  suffi- 
ekmtly  nourished  by  iti»  own'  intarior  vessels, 
<mitimies  in  a  living  state,  -^hd  pi^ieserves  its 
jebimeseioh  with  the  system.  But  at  length  the 
arteries,  whether  froiii  the  effect  of  the  progress- 
sire  deposition  6f  osseous  matter,  or  from  some 
flange  in  tibie  balance  of  the  vital  powers,  shrink 
and  become  by  degrees  obliterated.  The  antlw 
<tie»  in  consequence,  aaad  although  it  continues 
4o  adhere  to  the  skull,  it  is  only  as  a  foreign 
body,  and  it  is  not  long  destined  to  remain  thus 
attached ;  for  the  absorbent  vessels  are  now  ac- 
tively employed  in  scooping  out  a  groove  of  se- 
paration between  the  hving  and  the  decayed 
substance,  at  the  place  where  the  base  of  the 
antler  is  contiguous  to  the  frontal  bone.  As 
soon  as  this  has  proceeded  to  a  sufficient  depth, 
the  adhesicHi  ceases,  and  the  ^ghtest  concussion 
occasions  the  &11  of  the  whole  structure.  After 
ihe  separation  of  the  antler,  the  aninence  of  the 
frmtal  bone  on  which  it  stood  is  left  rough  and 
uneven  like  that  of  a  fractured  part:  but  the 
Burrounding  1  integnm^its  soon  close  over,  and 
oo^rer  it  com^efely;  until  the  period  arrives 
when  it  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  antler,  which 
exhibits  thfe  same  succession  of  phenomena  in 
its  growth  and  decay  as  its  predecessor,  only  that 
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ito  de^elo|>ement  is  tumatty  cMneA  fiurthov  ihe 
mbw  stem  being  both  thicker  and  Itrngety  and 
,the  bfmodies  wider  and  vMve  numerobs.  fke 
antler  of  each  sttcceeeive  yiear  has,  conaeqaentty, 
a  different  fomb  finom  timt  of  the  jweceding;  aad 
when  the  animal  has  attained  a  ewtaia  age,  the 
.extremities  of  the  branches  p!«8eiit  brasd  est- 
ponaions  of  bone^  which  the  antlers  of  aft  oarlia 
^growth  had  never  exhibited. 

The  short  bony  processes  which  extmifl  hi  a 
perpendicolar  direction  on  the  head  <^  Ae 
•camde(q[mrd,  are  analogous,  in  some  ef  the  '<tit- 
^comslances  of  their  formation,  to  the  antlers  of 
the  deer,  being  of  an  osseous  nature,  and  con^ 
iiniions  with  the  frontal  bone:  but  in  other 
respects  they  are  very  different;  for  instead  of 
being  annnidly  shed,  they  remain  tbroii^  life, 
and  continue  to  be  covered  with  the  iittegn- 
ments,  which  retain,  at  the  extremities,  a  tuft  of 
.hair.  The  developement  of  these  processes  in 
the  young  animal  takes  place  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  an  antler,  but  it  reaches  otdy  to  a 
-certain  point,  upon  attaining  which  the  gtoWfit 
is  arrested,  and  never  proceeds  fiarthen  IH^ 
arteries  cease  to  deposit  superabundant  n6urisk- 
ment,  but  continue  to  maintain  an  exact  eqn3l>- 
brium  between  the  expenditure  and  the  sttpplj^ ; 
so  that  the  horns  of  the  cameleopard  are  n^^Vifer 
Shedj  and  remain  permanent  bony  structures* ' 

A  further  modification  of  this  process  occurs 
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in  like  constntctioH  of  the  horm  of  tbe  ox  and 
of  the  sheep :  for  in  these  the  bony  processes 
arising  from  the  fnmtal  bmies  are  invested  with 
a  covering  composed  of  horn,  the  nature  pf 
which  is  totally  diffiBrent  from  bone.  Two  tu- 
bercles may  be  seen  in  the  young  calf,  proceed^ 
ing  from  the  bones  of  the  forehead :  the  skin 
covering  these  tubercles,  unlike  (hat  which  pre- 
cedes the  antlers  of  the  deer,  is  unusually  tbk^ 
iemd  hard.  As-  the  skull  expaikLs,  this  portion 
of  integument  becomes  more  and  more  callotas, 
till  it  is  converted,  by  the  action  of  the  subjacent 
vessels,  into  a  solid,  hard,  elastic,  and  insencable 
fibrous  substance,  fitted  to  give  effectual  protec- 
tion to  the  subjacent  bony  layers  which  Bfe 
forming  underneath  it.  The  highly  vascular 
membrane,  from  which  these  new  structures 
chiefly  arise,  appears  to  have  different  powers  of 
production  at  its  two  surfaces:  for  while  the  inner 
surface  is  forming  the  osseous  portion  of  the  horn, 
and  supplying  the  phosphate  of  lime  required  for 
the  construction  of  its  plates  and  fibres,  the  ex- 
terior surface  is  adding  successive  layers  of  homy 
8Ddl>staiM!e  to  the  inner  side  of  those  portions  which 
had  be^i  befwe  deposited.  These  two  opera- 
tions, which  offer  a  remarkable  contrast,  both  as 
to  the  mode  of  their  perforinance,  and  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  resulting  products,  are  carried  on 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  organ,  but 
on  different  sides.    The  bony  basis  of  the  horn 
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to  an  oBi^uic  ttmalar^.  wUeb  «t»^mtm  4»  ^ 
MMirislMd  by  veMftls  iatmung  {wrt  of  Oie  ganefwt 
ajalemt  the  horn  is  a  vaae  excr^ioa,  wbieh 
appeals  to  be  deotitate  of  yea«ds,  and  hi,  ooaae- 
quently,  rraioved  from  the  influence  oi  the 
Uving  powers.  Thus  the  growth  of  ham  is 
Mwewhat  anahigovs  to  that  of  shell;  ferr  the 
hiyers  which  compeee  it  are  depouted  in  ascces' 
non;  ea<^  new  layef  is  agglutinated  to  the 
inner  sor&ce  of  the  preceding;  and  etml^  has 
the  shape  of  a  hoUew  cone,  oocuKTWg  thu.^^ 
tftwaids  the  apc»  of  the  fiirm^  cone.  aoivlIX' 
Hading  farther  towards  the  base.  Qepni  a 
longitudinal  section  of  ^  whole  pi«sent»  4he 
(^^pearance  lej^esented  in  the  annewad  Qg^was 
<218*),  wbeie  a  is  Ihe  setstion  of  the  hora  ^  an 
Ox,  and  b,  a  similar  section  of  the  hwoa  of  an 
Ant^<^.  C  is  a  magnified  view  of  the  ^dze- 
iftity  of  the  lattv,  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
bone  D,  which  occupies  the  axis  of  the  horn. 

In  this  process  of  the  formation  of  hom»  at 
happens  in  that  of  shells,  th^e  sometimes  ppciv. 
inragularities,  or  periodical  intermissions^  a^ 
increase  of  action  in  the  sec^ting  organs,  givipis 
rise  to  trans¥«rse  grooves,  or  ridg^  Thfse 
may  be  seen  in  the  horns  of  the  gpat,  in  whfi^ 
the  fibres  are  short,  and  laid  me  over  anothfvr 
with  the  same  regularity  as  the  tiles  of  a  hame* 
The  teodenoy  in  these  horns  to  assume  a  i^rsA 
Ifrm  is  eoqdicable  on  the  same  principles  a§ 
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tbaut  wfaicfa  regulate  the  growth  of  tarfoinatad 
fllM^.    Ilie  horns  of  the  ox  aiid  of  the  an- 


f 


telope  tribed  are  Ibnned  of  longer  and  more 
ceoliauoiia  fibres^  which  are  closdy  compacted 
together^  and  exhibit  very  distincdy  the  scoies 
of  hoUow  cones  of  which  they  are  composed. 

The  horns  of  the  RAinoeerosy  both  of  the  one 
and  two  homed  species,  grow  from  the  intego-^ 
meat  corering  the  nose,  to  which  they  adhere 
without  having  any  connexion  with  the  subja^ 
cent  bones.  They  have  a  pyramidal  shc^, 
and  are  composed  of  paralld  fibres,  t^esembling 
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hairs/  agglutinated  together  ihto  a  'solid 
by  a  material  which  aicts  as  a  cement.     Tiis 
fibrous  structure  is  most  distinctly  seen  at  Ae 
base  of  the  horn,  where  the  ends  of  the  fibres 
project,  like  those  of  a  brush,  from  the  surface. 
When  these  horns  are  sawn  transversely,  and  exa- 
mined with  a  magnifying  glass,  a  great  number 
of  orifices  are  seen,  marking  the  empty  spaces 
that  intervene  between  the  hairs ;  and  if  the  sec- 
tion be  made  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  the. same 
spaces  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  parallel 
grooves.      These  horns  are  not  deciduous,  like 
those  of  the  stag :  but  continue  to  adhere  to  Ae 
skin,  and  to  grow  from  the  root,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  worn  at  the  extremity. 


§  6.  Solipeda. 

The  Solipeda  form  a  natural  family  of  quadru- 
peds, including  the  Horse,  the  Ass,  the  Quagga, 
the  Zebra,  &c.  which  are  very  nearly  allied 
in  their  <!;onformation  to  the  ruminant  tribe.  TV) 
combine  fleetness  with  strength  has  been  the  ob- 
vious design  of  nature  in  the  construction  of 
th^  animals.  We  find,  accordingly,  thstt  the 
consolidation  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  is  carried 
still  further  than  in  the  ruminant  tribe;  for  in 
place  of  the  two  parallel  phalanges,  which  are 
in  the  latter  articulated  with  the  cannon  bone 
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there  is  here  only  a  single  metatarsal  bone.  The 
three  phalanges,  of  which  that  single  finger  con- 
-sists,  bear  the  names  of  the  pctsiern^  the  cwonet^ 
and  the  coffin  bane;  and  the  hoof,  of  course,  is 
single  likewise ;  there  is  also  a  small  bone,'  con- 
nected with  the  last,  and  called  the  shuttle  hone. 
To  the  cannon  bone  are  joined,  behind,  and  on 
the  side,  two  much  shorter  and  very  slender 
bones,  which  are  rudiments  of  the  other  metacar- 
pal bones.  They  have  been  termed  the  styUndy 
ot  splint  hones ;  and  are  generally  tinited  by  Odsi- 
tication  with  the  cannon  bone.  The  scapula  of 
the  horse  is  very  narrow,  and  placed  very  nearly 
in  a  straight  line  with  the  huinerus ;  which  latter 
bone  is  very  short,  and  scarcely  descends  beflow 
the  line  of  the  chest.  The  thigh-bone  is  also  un- 
usually short.  The  muscles,  which  extend  the 
joint,  and  throw  the  thigh  backwards  in  kicking, 
are  particularly  powerful.  This  is  the  natural 
defensive  action  of  the  horse :  and  its  force  is  in- 
creaaed  by  a  particular  process  with  which  the 
bone  is  furnished,  and  which  has  the  form  of  a 
strong  curved  spine,  situated  on  the  outside,  and 
opposite  to  the  lesser  trochanter,"*^  giving  to  the 
niuscles  the  advantage  of  a  long  lever.  The  cer- 
vical vertebrae  have  only  shcwt  spinous  processes 
that  they  might  not  inteifere  with  the  motions  of 


♦  This  process  has  been  termed  the  processus  recurvatus  fe- 
mmis. 
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tlM  nack.  In  the  tarlidbm  of  the  hwA,  cm  ihit 
other  hadttd^  tiieae  {M-occMst  aie  remarkmUy  iM^ 
oqpmiftUy  a;t  the  pait  wbere  dw  ahowWgr 
tlieur  pffojeetiMi  eooslitirtiiig  irintt  it  catteii 


^  7.  M^MtHfdtmtMbu* 

WmoM  the  horse  we  peM  fajr  a  Mtaral  tvanritam 
tD  the  Paekydewwuttay  a  mall  graojp  of  uniMiii 
iDtengtkig  by  tfa^  peculiarkies^  and  b^  their 
heaiig  pcmmaataof  a  vexf  extenshre  tatbe,  nhkli 
femeriymhabited  die  ewtfi^  bwthareiiov  afanosi 
eaftmly  diM{i|ieaied.  Altheugh  they  feed  npoa 
gnm,  tfaey  do  not  ruminate,  ner  areduq^  do^rea* 
liB9t«(L  Tbey  are  ibr  the  most  part  imgt  mmi 
onwioidy  aaiMala,  with  thick  tntegmnetitSy  nn^ 
dered  to^gfa  by  alarge  mas» of  coadi»8ed  c^o* 
las  mbetance,  wUch  ConM  the  chief  defeube 
of  those  Ihtal  are  destitute  of  aith^rtaakt 
ornanlhovn. 
The  most  reaiaricable  genm  of  tfahr  fieuaulyr  is 
the  BUfkanty  the  ccdoiBal  gimt  of  quadn^peris^ 
The  Hany  peoalwritiea  that  aie  obserwUa  ia 
Am^  canformation  of  this,  ammal  harm  all  as 
shvioos  rdatisn  ta  the  cmwBstanees  sf  its  oi» 
dition*  Formed  for  feeding  on  a  great  variety  of 
Testable  siifaetances,  and  move  e^^eoially  on- 
the  t^ider  shoots  of  trees,  fruits,  and  gnua^  as 
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w^ll  m  en  iMriba^a^  and  socxmlctit  idoHSf  ite 
oigoHs*  «itf  MSBtioflliMi  tfe  pofwerfol,  and  ito 
toetk  of  great  size.  The  wJiole  of  tfak  apparatus 
raqnitea  an  immeiide  dm  elopeniaiil  of  ^  bone  to 
render  it  efficient;  to  that  the  head,  urith  ilrl 
linge  tudu  and  giindeis,  is  of  enoniMios  weights 
Had  tins  ponderous  head  been  duspended  at  the 
end  of  a  neck  of  Buch  ieogth  as  to  adiait  of  ita 
being  carried  to  the  gnnmd*  as  is  the  case  in 
gMaung  aniwatas  il  would  hove  destroyed  the 
balance  of  the  body,  and  would  hare  required 
gpteader  foree  to  raise  and  retain  it  m  a  hori- 
zontal potitum  than  was  competBHt  to  any 
decree  of  mnscuiar  power*  Nature  has  acootfd^ 
iaf^y  abandoned  tUs  ibnn  of  stmctnre,  and 
has  at  onoe  curtailed  the  neek^  biingiiig  tiie 
haad  dose  to  the  tmnk  of  the  body,  and  sap* 
porting  it  l^  means  of  short,  but  powmfiil 
nnisoles,  which  are  not  implanited  in  any  pM« 
ticularpmnt  of  the  dLoU,  as  dey  are  in  ether 
qaadnqpeds,  where  the  occipital  bene  foam 
a  crest  cr  ridge  fiur  that  pfuipose;  but  the 
g^eneKal  suorface  of  ti^  erankun  has  bean  en-* 
hurled  by  an  imMense  expaswon  gi^rea  to  ks 
intecMr  celfadar  striKtaro,  and-tlms  the  atasdeil 
aw  attached  to  a  oonsklerafale- extent  of  bonei^ 
insleiid  of  being  afioed  to  a  mf^  proomSr 
Irhkfa  wmld  ha^e  incurred  great  risk  of  being 
breken  off  by  their  action.  These  large  celto 
aae  flanatrueied  with  a  Txew  to  combine  streagth< 
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111^  ligfatoeis ;  the  pliflM  iHiich  fe^ 
bemg  disposed  in  a  radiated  manifter  toimundB  the 
Gtrcnmference,  and  arranged. witk  great  regit* 
kurity ;  and  the  cells  th^nselTes,  instead  ai  ctoi^ 
laining  manrow,  afe  filled  with  air,  by  means  of 
communications  with  the  Eustachiffii  tdbes^ 
which  open  into  the  nostrils:  thus  a  great 
extmt  erf*  sur&ce  is  given  to  the  8k«ll,  withoat 
any  addition  to  it0  weight.  The  ligamentnni 
nuchee  also  comes  in  aid  of  the  mnseular  powei;* 
being  here  c^yast  si^e  and  strength. 
<  The  head  being  limited  in  its  range  of  motion 
by  its  approxinmtion  to  the  trunk,  the  mouUt 
cannot  be  i4>plied  directly  to  seize  the  food :  and- 
some  means  were  therefore  to  be  pranded  fiw 
bringing  the  food  to  the  indutb.  For  tha  pWH 
pose  a  new  organ,  the  proboscis^  has  been  eon^* 
stnicted :  it  consists  of  a  cylinder,  perfectly 
flexible,  and  of  a  length  suficient  to  reach  the 
ground,  when  the  elephant  is  standing.  The 
animal  has  the  power  of  moving  it  in  all  possiUB 
directions  by  means  of  a  prodigious  nuibber  oi 
muscular  fibres,  which  are  collected  in  ^maU 
bands,  some  pasising  transversdy,  andvradiai|iii|B^ 
from  the  interior  towards  the  ciremnfefeMte^ 
others  situated  more  obliquely,  and  a  third  s^ 
running  longitudinally,  and  fwmihg  an  exterior 
layer:  but  they  are  all  variously  inteiiaced 
together  so  as  to  compose  a  very  complicated 
arrangement.    The  extremity  of  .ihe  probosoiff. 
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vliioh  is  endowed  widi  great  senBibility,  is  ftir^ 
Hashed  with  an  appendix,  reflemUing  a  finger/ 
most  -  of  the  functions  of  which^  indeed,  H  is 
capable  of  perfonning. 

.  Fo^  the  formation  of  this  admirable  membei* 
it  has  not  been  necessary  to  deviate  from  the 
Mdinary  laws  ofdevelopement  by  the  creation 
of  a  new  .organ ;  the  same  end  being  accomr 
pibhed  by  the  extension  of  a  structure  already 
belonging  to  the  type  of  mammiferous.  animals. 
In  several  pf  Ihe  pachydenpata  the  nostrils  are 
already  considerably  advanced,  so  as  to  form  a 
woveaible  snout :  this  is  observable  in  a  certain 
dei^ee  in  the  Hog ;  it  is  still  more  remarkably 
seen  in  the  Tmjpiry  which  has  a  snout  so  length* 
ened  and  so  moveable  as  v&y  much  to  resemM^, 
though  on  a  far  smaller  scale,  the  proboscis 
of  the  efephant.  Tins  latter  (Hcgan,  then,  nlay 
be: considered  as  merely  an  elcmgation  of  the 
nostrils,  which  have  been  drawn  out  to  suit  a 
special  purpose,  very  dififi^ent  from  the  function 
to  which  that  part  is  usually  subservient.* 

While  fleetness  -and  elasticity  are  the  results 
oi  the  mechanical  conformation  of  the  house, 
sdidity  and  str^igth  are    the   objects  chiefly 

'  *  A  defective  devdopement  of  the  hones  of  the  nasal  eaWty, 
ifhile,.the  natural  growth  of  tbejK>ft  parts  has  continued,  has 
often,  m  the  case  of  the  human  foetus,  given  rise  to  a  monstrosity 
very  much  resembling  the  trunk  of  the  tapir  or  of  the  elephant. 
(S«e  Gtofifoy  St  Htfairet) 
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a»ed  at  m  the  cofifitriicticm  of  dwpMdiyd^^ 
The  Umbe  hare  m  great  weight  to  Mstain,  m 
eoniequence  of  the  huge  woe  of  the  bodjr ;  mm! 
hence  the   seyeral  hemes-  which  oorapoie  tte 
pilars  for  its  suj^Mnrt  are  amuiged  nearly  in 
mntical  tinea.    The  jotnta  of  tbe  dbiifw  and  knee 
are  placed  low  firen  die  body;  tbe  ufcia  in  Aie 
fbretegft,  aoid  the  fibula  in  the  hinder,  are  &l]y 
deirelcped,  and  are  diatiM*  fnat  the  radivi  ami 
the  tibia.    The  nnnber  of  the  toes,  iastesd  ef 
being  reduced  to  one,  aa  in  the  herse^  erto  twOf 
aa  in  runrinwita,  ia  here  increased  to  five:  th«i^» 
in  cenaequence  of  their  bemg  vary  dHMrt,  aid 
of  the  akin  which  tawenB  and  aarroun^  thetn 
being  vevy  thick,  th^  hardly  appear  exlo^ 
nidly,  imd  am  diatincdy  teeogniaed  only  in  the 
oKOicvan* 

It  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the  IiMta  of  tiie 
preseiit  work,  were  I  to  engage  in  a  detailed 
eKa»inatioii  of  all  the  rarietiea  of  forms  and 
atructurea  that  occur  in  die  mechamam  q£  As 
different  tribes  of  mammaUa,  in  reference  to  lim 
purposes  they  are  intended  to  serre^  and  to  the 
peculiar  circamstancea  o£  the  ammal  to  wAidk- 
they  bekmg.  I  »U6t  necessaiUy  paas  orisr  «. 
multitude  of  instances  of  express  adaptati<»^ 
which  are  suited  only  to  particular  caaes^  and 
are,  consequently,  of  minor  importance  as  r^ards 
tbe  general  plans  of  organization.  In  the  smrt 
of  bird's-eye  view  whidi  I  am  taking  of  the  en^ 
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loBB  modifiettioos  of  stractura  that  haTe  be«i 
eseculed  in  coufiEmky*  with  those  plaim^  I  am 
aUe  partieiilariy  to  iiotice  only  suck  as  aire  mofit 
nmaikable. 


A»  the  tribes  of  mMinmlia  we  hare  U&evtd 
mamiiwd  employ  die  anterior  extremkies  fior 
the  purposes  of  progression  oaly,  tb^  aie  desd* 
tutoof  aelavide.  In  mort  of  those  ifi^ieh  follow, 
aftd  where  a  greater  derelopemeDt  ef  the  Mmb 
confers  more  extensive  and  more  varied  powers 
of motiony  apfdicahle to  a  greateriange  dT  ol^ects^ 
thia  bone  is  found*  In  the  great»  nsmber, 
however,  it  is  mardy  in  a  rudimental  state  ;  that 
m^  deveb^ed  only  to  a  certain  extent,  one  portmn 
being  bony,  and  the  rest  cartilaginoiis.;  as  if  the 
ossification  bad  been  arrested  at  an  early  stage. 
These  imperfect  clavicles  are  too  short  to  connect 
die  sccqpnla  with  the  stenaim;  the  rest  of  the 
space  being  eked  out  by  cartilage,  and  by  liga- 
ments :  but  stOl  they  are  of  great  use  in  affording 
plants  o(  attachment  to  the  muscles  of  the  linb^ 
and  giving  them  the  advantage  of  acting  by  a 
rigid  lever.  The  carnivorous  tribes,  which  make 
considerable  use  of  their  fore  paws  in  striking 
and  seizing  their  prey,  have  clavicles  oi  this 
description.    Those  quadrupeds  which  have  to 
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execute  still  more  complex  actions  with  their 
fore  feet,  have  perfect  clavicles,  extending  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  chest,  and  connecting  the 
bones  of  the  anterior  extremity  with,  the  general 
firame-w<»rk  of  the  skeleton.    This  is  the  case 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  family  of  RodemtiOj 
such  as  the  Squirrel,  which  employs  its  paws 
for  holding  objects;   and  the  JBea^er,*  which 
likewise  makes  great  use  of  its  feet  for  moTing 
and  arranging  the  materials  of  its  haUtaticm. 
Animals  that  dwell  in  trees,  and  require  to  grasp 
frith  force  the  branches  in  moving  along  them, 
s^ch  as  the  Sloth,  have  also  distinct  clavicles. 
Animals  which  rake  or  dig  the  ground,  as  the 
Mole,  the  Ant-eaiery  and  the  Hedge-hog  are  all 
provided  with  these  bones,,  which,  by  keeping 
the  shoulders  at  the  same  constant  distance  from 
the  trunk,  c^nd  affording  a  firm  axis  for  the  rota- 
tory motions  of  the  limb,  materially  assist  them 
in  the  performance  of  these  actions. 

*  The  bearer  presents  a  singular  modification  in  tiie  structure 
of  the  tail,  which  is  expanded  into  a  flattened  oval  disk,  covered 
by  a  skin  beset  with  scales :  the  whole  forming  a  mechanical 
instrument,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  trowel,  exceedingly 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  by  the  aniioid 
in  constructing  itd  mud  halHtation. 
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§  9.  Insectivora. 

In  the  tribe  of  Insectivorous  quadrupeds  we  meet 
with  several  races  which  present  singular  confor- 
mattions.  In  none  are  these  anomalies  more  re- 
markable than  in  the  mole^  an  animal  which 
nature  has  formed  for  subterranean  residence, 
and  whose  limbs  are  constructed  with  a  view  to 
the  rapid  excavation  of  passages  under  ground. 
The  hands  of  the  mole,  for  its  fore  paws  almost 
deserve  that  appellation,  are  turned  upwards  and 
backwards  for  scooping  the  soil,  while  the  feet 
are  employed  to  throw  it  out  with  great  quick- 
ness. These  mining  operations  are  aided  by  the 
motions  of  the  head,  which  is  lifted  with  great 
power,  so  as  to  loosen  the  grmind  abov6,  and 
overcome  the  resistances  that  may  be  opposed  to 
the  progress  of  the  animal.  That  no  impediment 
might  be  offered  to  these  motions  of  the  head, 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertelirae 
have  not  been  suffered  to  extend  upwards. 
Large  muscles  are  provided  for  bending  the  head 
backwards  upon  the  neck ;  and  they  are  as- 
sisted by  a  cervical  ligament  of  great  strength, 
which  is  generally  in  part  ossified.  The 
muscles  of  the  fore  extremities  are  also  of  ex- 
traordinary power.  The  scapula  is  a  long  and 
slender  bone,  more  resembling  a  humerus  in  ks 
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ukupe  than  an  ordinary  acapnia :  die  hnm€iiiil, 
<m  the  contrary,  is  thick  and  square,  and  Hie  clet* 
Ticle  is  diort  and  broad.  Hie  radius  and  the 
uhia  are  distinct  from  each  other ;  the  hand  is 
Tary  large  and  expanded;  the  pahtts  beh^g 
turned  outwarde  and  backwards,  and  its  kmrer 
margiii  being  fiuhioaed  into  a  sharp  cuMbff 
edge.  The  carpal  bones  and  the  phaiangte  ^ 
the  fingeiB  lure  very  much  compreaaed ;  but  ibef 
are  fiimished  with  large  naib,  which  compose 
more  than  half  the  hands;  and  they  are  ai^ 
preariy  constructed  for  diggii^,  b^ng  hm^" 
bfoad^  and  sharp  at  the  extremities.  The  atet^ 
mum  has  a  large  middle  cnest,  and  is  prolonged 
at  its  extremity  into  a  sharp  process,  hanng  tfie 
figure  of  a  ploughshare,  thus  affiordUng  an  extaa^' 
UTe  surfiMie  of  attachment  tor  die  large  peetoeiil 
muscles,  firom  which  the  limb  derives  ks  priaei*- 
pal  force.  The  head  terminates  in  front  by  a 
pointed  noee,  which  is  armed  at  its  ^ctroaity 
with  a  small  bon«,  intended  to  assist  in  pene« 
trating  through  the  ground. 

While  all  this  attentum  has  been  paid  to  tlwi 
develop^nent  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
to  which  these  instmns^its  specially  ctrntriyed 
for  burrowing  are  affixed,  the  hindw  part  is€wa- 
pamtively  fedble,  and  appears  stinted  in  its 
growth,  and  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions*  [ 
The  pelvis  is  exceedingly  diminutiye»  bdng  n^ 
dttced  to  a  slender  saermn ;  and  k  is  thrown  Ar 
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ImeiL  fimn  the  abdMtea,  to  which  it  could  gii^« 
no  dfectnal  protection.  Hence  the  animdi, 
irhea  aboTC  ground,  walks  very  awkwardly*  and 
is  unable  to  adyance  but  by  an  irregular  and 
vacillating  pace."*^ 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  a  tribe  of  fishes 
armed  externally  with  sharp  spines,  which  they 
are  capable  of  erecting  when  in  danger  of  attack. 
A  similar  kind  of  defensive  armour  is  furnished 
to  the  Parcmpime  sod  th^  H^dgekog^  which  be- 
long to  the  fSamaly  of  inaectivDr4>uB  quadrupeds. 
For  the  purpose  of  erecting  these  bristles,  when 
the  animal  is  irritated  or  alarmed,  thi^re  is  pro* 
vided  a  pecnbar  s^  of  muscular  bands,  which 
£Mrms  part  of  the  usual  wbcutaneons  layer, 
termed  the  panmicmlus  camams.  In  the  hedges 
hog  these  muscles  are  very  comidicated,  and 
give  the  animal  the  power  of  rolling  itself  into 
a  ball.  A  minute  description  of  these  muscles 
has  been  given  by  Cuvier,  who  found  that  the 
whole  body  is  envdoped  in  a  large  muscular 
bag,  or  mantle,  lying  immediatdy  under  the  in- 
tagumeats;  and  capable,  by  the  contraction  of 
dijSerent  portions  of  its  fibi?es»  of  carrying  the 


*-  Hk  only  fiudrapcdi  whidi  MsemMethe  aide  m  the  perfect 
ndaptation  c^  tbev  stnicMue  to  the  purpoMt  of  bummBg,  tft 
the  Wombat  and  the  Koala^  which  are  among  the  many  extra- 
ordinary animals  inhabiting  the  continent  of  Australia.  Their 
hiad  lags  areooastrveted  io  a  manner  Tery  much  resemUisg  the 
kMMAfor^mn.  iS«e  Om^e,  I^ietoftp  4tt.  i.  134*) 
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ridn  avet  a  great  extentof  mf&be/  In  tlier  imld 
dtate  <>f  the  animal,  this  broad  muscle  a|qpear8<iii 
the  back  (as  represented  in  Fig.  2lff),  contracted 
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into  a  thick  oyal  cBsk,  of  which  the  fibr^  are 
much  accumulated  at  the  circumference.  From 
the  edges  of  this  disk  there  pass  down  auxflisury 
muscles  towards  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  ;  the 
action  of  ^hich  muscles  tends  to  draw  the  i^ 
downwards,  and  to  coil  it  over  the  head  and  pam, 
iti  the  manner  shown -in  Fig.  220,  like  the  clodisg 
of  the  mouth  of  a  great  bag. 


§  10.  Camitora. 

The  type  of  the  Mammalia  may  be  consid^^ 
as  having  attained  its  full  developement  in  the 
carniyorous  tribes,  which  comprehend  the  larger 
beasts  of  prey.  As  their  food  is  animid,  tiiey 
require  a  less  complicated  apparatus  for  dig<^ 
tion  than  harbivorous  quadrupeds,  possess  greater 
activity  and  strength,  and  enjoy  a  greater  range 
of  sensitive  and  intellectual  faculties.  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  conditions  we  may  notice 
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tlMi:gvwt9ei  expanpMm  of  tlmr  l>raii^  ^lie  so|ter 
lior  aotfeo^em  of  tiiair  a^iseB,  imd  tbeir  encor- 
m0m  mudcular  power.  .1^  tniak  of  tbe  body 
is  lights  than  that  of  vegetable  feeders,  espor^ 
ciaQy  in  the  abdominal  region,  and  is  compressed 
laterally :  the  spine  is  more  ptialit  and  elastic,^ 
the  limbs  have  g^Cer  freedom  of  motion,  the 
extremities  are  more  subdivided,  and  they  are 
armed  with  formidable  weapons  of  offence  and 
4^tettptioa.  Great  mechanical  power  was.  re- 
^qnired  for  raisiog  the  head»  not  only  on  accoant 
pf:  i^  force  to  be  eifLerted  in  tearing  fleshy  bat 
abo'that  these .  animals  might  be  enabled  to 
carry  away  their  prey  in  their  mouths.  Hence 
we  find  that.in  the  lipn,  of  which  the  skeleton 
is  represimted  in  its  relatioas  to  the  outline  of 
the  body,  in  Fig.  221,  the  first  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  or  atlas,  has  very  widely  expanded  trans- 
verse processes,  while  the  second  vertebra  has  a 
largely  developed  spinous  process,  for  supplying 
levers  for  the  muscles  which  have  to  perform 
ibe^e  and  other  actions  in  which  the  head  is 
.concerned. 

The  whole  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  d^- 
leton  of  these  animals  is  constructed  with  re- 
ference to  their  predidxiry  nature.    The  sudden 

•  The  suppleness  of  the  spine  might  at  once  be  inferred,  on 
the  simple  inspection  of  the  skeleton,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  vertebroe  of  the  neck  and  loins  hare  a  comparatively  small 
dtetelefemant  of  their  spinous  piooesaes. 

VOL.  I.  MM 
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Bprings  with  which  they  pounce  npoti  tfaei^ 
prcy  must  impart  to  tiie  whole  o886o«ib  fraine  die 
most  Tiolent  codciumiod.  The  first  stroke  iriA 
which  they  attempt  the  defttradtion  of  thei^ 
irictum  is  girea  with  the  fore  leg :  so  that  had 
the  limb  been  rigidly  connected  with  thd  BterMlB 
by  means  of  an  entire  clayicle,  its  motions  woM 
have  been  too  limited,  and  danger  of  fracture 
wonld  hare  be^i  incurred.  The  scaptda  tt 
iMTofld^  and  the  humerus  of  great  length,  com* 
pored  with  the  same  bones  in  ruminants;  attd 
the  latter  has  besides  a  large  surface  for  it^ 
articulation  with  the  former  of  these  bones, 
thus  allowing  of  a  great  Ange  o(  motion :  the 
radius  and  ulna  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  play 
extensively  on  each  other. 


The  fore  feet  rest  on  the  ground  by  means  o* 
the  second  of  the  three  joints  of  which  each  toe 
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ifliCQmpqflttd.  The  last  phatangw  are  raiaed  at 
nght  angles  to  the  &ma^,  for  the  pwpoae  of 
a^pfportuig  the  claws  in  bu  erect  pasttieQ.  It 
lias  been  considecad  of  such  iiBportaace  to  prie- 
aefve  these  foraoidable  iostniments  coostantly 
sharps  aad  in  a  conditioa  fitted  for  immediate 
JEttie,  that  an  express  contariyanoe  has  bei»i  re* 
wfBted  to  for  thb  purpose.  It  consists  in  a 
sheath,  withip  which  the. claws,  when  not  em- 
ployed, are  ki&pt  netzacted,  by  weans  of  an 
dastioligameM,  which  constantly  tends  to  wHh- 
4kaw  them  within  the  ^bu^ith :  and  tl^y  ari$  at 
the  same  time  so  connected  with  the  t^idon^  of 
the  j9exor  muscles  of  the  toes,  that  the  moment 
these  muscles  are  thrown  into  action,  which  is 
the  case  when  the  animal  aims  a  stroke  with  its 
paw,  the  claws  are  instantly  drawn  out,  iind 
coii^ine  in  inflicting  the  severest  lacerations.^ 

Connected  with  die  superior  strength  of  the 
hind  extremities,  we  find  the  pdvis  extending 
forther  backwards,  and  more  in  a  perpe^ctilar 
line  .with  the  £»nur.  This  latter  bone  is  longer 
and  more  slender  than  in  the  horse,  but  it  is 
more  compact  in  its  form,  and  its  processes  are 
more  strongly  developed:  thcifibula  is  a  sepa- 
rate bone  firom   the  tibia.      The  muscles,  in 

*  There  eidsts,  coDcealed  in  the  tuft  of  hair,  at  the  extremity 
pt  the  lion's  tail»  a  small  conical  and  slightly  curved  claw,  which 
is  attached  to  the  skin  only,  and  not  to  the  last  caudal  vertebra : 
it  is  diAcolt  to  conjecture  what  can  be  its  use. 
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general,  are  more  diyided  into  portions^  and  are 
Aug  ciqpaUe  of  greater  diven^of  actk»,  at  tbe 
same  tiixie  that  iikey  baye  gieater  powar  tfaan 
those  of  k^tiTorous  quadrupeds.  Tbe  aiticiriar 
surfecee  are  of  greater  ^rtent,  aad  are  lubricated 
with  a  more  cofHous  supply  of  synoria;  their 
ligaments  are  more  delicate  and  mwe  num^roua ; 
and  the  joints,  in  general,  adapted  to  a  greMer 
▼ariety  of  movements.  All  these  provistoas  are 
evidently  directed  to  e<mfer  great  freedom  and 
facility  of  motion,  and  to  enlarge  the  sphete  of 
acti(m  of  the  body  generally,  as  well  as  of  the 
limbs. 


§  11.  Quadrumana, 

We  may  trace  in  the  series  of  quadrupeds 
have  come  under  our  r^riew  a  gradual  increaae 
in  the  developement  of  the  hind  feet :  beginning 
from  the  horse,  which  is  single  hoofed;  or 
Mdhpide;  next  to  which  rank  the  cIoven*fi>oted 
ruminants,  a  tribe  which  includes  the  oamiels 
whose  foot  is  widely  expanded  for  the  purpose  of 
treading  securely .  on  sand ;  then  come  the 
Rhinoceros,  which  has  three  hoofed  toes;  the 
Hippopotamus,  which  has  four,  and  the  I^e^ 
phant,  which  has  five.  To  these  succeed  ano^ 
ther  series,  where  nails,  or  claws,  are  substituted 
for  hoofs,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  Camivora^ 
which,  firtandiug  on  the  extremities  of  their  toM, 
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have  been  termed  Digitigrades.  Then  Mkm 
the  PUmtigrade  quadrapeds,  rach  as  the  bear» 
the  badger,  the  hedgehog,  and  the  male,  which 
lest  with  the  wh<^  foot  oa  the  grouikt,  and  are 
in  conmquaice  able  to  make  great  use  of  their 
fere  paws.  These  condnct  us  to  the  family  <^ 
the  Quadruamma^  comprehending  the  Monkey 
and  the  Lanur  tribes,  which  are  characterised 
%y  faaTrag  the  innar  toe  quite  distinct  from  the 
others,  like  the  human  thumb,  and  which  appear, 
therefore,  as  if  they  had  four  hands. 

The  Quadrumana  present  the  nearest  approxi* 
mation  to  the  human  structure:  they  are  natu^ 
rally  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  and  their  confor- 
mation is  adapted  to  the  actions  of  climbing  upon 
trees,  of  grasping  the  branches,  and  of  springing 
from  the  one  to  the  othw,  with  precision  and 
agflity.  It  is  here  that  they  are  at  home ;  it  is 
here  that  they  gather  the  food  which  is  most  suited 
to  their  nature;  it  is  here  that  th^  engage  in  suc- 
ceasfol  combats  with  serpents  and  other  enmnies; 
retaining  their  positi(ms  in  perfect  security  on  the 
moving  branches,^  or  sportively  swinging  by 
their  extremities  in  the  air.  Both  the  feet  and 
the  hands  are  fom^  for  this  species  of  prehen- 
sion; and  many  are  forther  provided  with  a 
strcmgly  prehensile  tail,  which  is  an  instrument 
admirably  adaptedfor  all  these  purposes.  H^nce 
the  attitude  most  natural  to  these  animals  is 
neither  the  horizontal  one  of  quadrupeds,  nor  the 
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erect  po0tiire  of  man,  but  an 
semi-erect  pomikm. 

This  Tiew  of  the  livii^  kabiUJ  of  the 
mana  will  afierd  the  key  to  most  of  the  ^ecoKa* 
rities  of  stracturediey  present  to  i 
The  head,  being  no  longer  saqpesMied  i^  tke 
<rfa  hor&Eontal,  or  recurred  neck,  is^  in  the 
attiiode  of  the  animal^  supported  ohiefiy  by 
cehrical  Tertebra.  The  greater  derelopeiaeBt  ^ 
the  brain,  and  more  especially  irf  ito  pbotariiMb 
lobes,  creates  a  necessity  for  an  ieacfensioB  <tf  4Ny 
occipital  bone  in  that  direction ;  a  portion  of  tlie 
weight  to  be  stistained  by  the  atlas  is  acodnUi^jr 
thrown  behind  the  centre  of  rHodon,  irhieh  is  afc 
its  articulation  with  the  latter  bone ;  and  llwi 
weight  tends,  therefore,  to  balance  that  of  tksBf 
anterimr  part  of  the  head ;  hence  there  is  no  nee^ 
of  Ae  strong  cenrical  ligam^it,. which  is  so  tmut^ 
Tersaliy  met  .with  in  quadrupeds^  and  akhoi^ 
this  ligament  exists  in  the  monkey,  it  k  r^ty 
(Haider,  and  of  no  very  great  eitent. 

Great  mobility  has  been  conferred  on  the 
q>ine  by  the  form  of  its  articriidiowi;  middio 
caudal  vertebrae  are  generally  greatty  maltiptied 
to  form  a  tail  (rfcoamklerable  length,  wlHohin  tte 
Atdes^  or  spider  monkey  of  America^  is  moved  by 
powerful  muscles,  and  is  an  br^im  of  great  fleu* 
bility  and  strength.  Monkeys  possess  a^Ustmot 
cTaricle,  a  length^ied  humeras.  and  femnr/a 
radius  and  ufaia  moveable  upon  each  othor^  and 
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a  hand  Hourly  approacbing  to  the  huoMm  ooa- 
struction.  But  the  thumb  is  lem  dev^ped>  and 
itf^  miiflcIeB  are  laiiefa  weaker  than  in  maD. 

The  boaeB  of  the  pehis^  as  weU  as  those  of 
die  leg  are  dongated,  for  the  purpose  of  giviag 
greater  length  to  the  muscles  which  are  to  move 
tiieir  several  parts ;  by  this  means,  although  the 
ftrce  with  which  they  act  may  be  somewhat  les- 
sened, yet  the  velocity  of  the  motion  they  pro- 
duce is  increased  in  the  same  prop<Nrtion.  The 
fibula  is  here  a  bone  of  more  importance  than  in 
qvadrupeds ;  for  it  performs  a  nu^ion  of  rotadon 
round  the  tilua,  aaakgous  to  that  of  the  radius 
upon  the  ulna,  giviAg  a  great  e:i^nt  of  action  to 
Ike  foot,  and  converting  the  leg  into  an  arm,  as 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  foot  kself  is  trans** 
Imned  into  a  hand.  A  small  indinatkm  is  giv^ 
to  the  articulation  ei  the  tarsus  with  these  last 
mentioned  bones,  which  imparts  a  degree  of 
twist  te  die  feet,  throwing  the  sole  inwards,  and 
causing  the  monk^  while  waUdng  to  rest  chiefly 
on  its  outer  edge.  This  seeming  defect  gives  a 
riight  ai^pearance  of  awkwardness  to  die  gait; 
it  is  not,  however,  to  be  viewed  as  an  imperfec- 
ta, for  it  is  evid^dliy  designed  to  assist  the  ani^ 
mal  in  climbing  tvees,  which  is  its  most  usual 
action,  the  bbUqne  position  of  the  loot  enabling 
it  most  eflfeotually^  to  lay  hold  of  the  branches. 
Monkeys  are  evidently  not  formed  to  exoel  in 
swiftness ;  for  the  heel,  in  these  animals,  pres^its 
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nolaige  panojection,  as  in  odier  oiden  of.  mntn 
maUa;    nor  are  thie  musdes  that  are  inserted 
into  the  heel  particulariy-  powerfbl ;  they  fattMlly, 
indeed,  can  be  said  to  compose  a  calf  as  in  ifae 
human  log. 


§  12.  Mam. 

The  aeries  of  stmctures  modelled  on  the  clmMc^ 
t^istic  type  of  the  Mammalia,  aaer  having  ««- 
hibited  the  successiye  devebpement  of  all  its 
elements,  attains  the  highest  perfecUon  in  the 
human  fabric :  for  ey&k  independently  of  these 
prerogatives  of  intellect  and  of  sensibifity,  by 
which  Man  is  so  fiir  exalted  above  the  level  aT 
the  brute  creation,  both  his  physical  straetine 
and  his  physiological  constitution  place  him  m- 
contestibly  at  the  summit  of  the  scale  of  tones* 
trial  beings.      Considered  aoologically,  indeed, 
the  human  species  must  rank  among  the  Maal 
malia,  and  it  even  makes  a  near  approach  i»- 
the  Quadrumana ;  yet  there  exist  many  peouliaK 
rities  of  structure,  which  entitle  Man  to  be  placed 
in  a  separate  order,  where  disclaiming  any  close 
alliance    with    inferior   creatures,   he   proudly 
stands  alone,  towering  far  above  them  all. 

It  is  not»  however,  on  a  pre-eminence  in  any 
single  physical  quality  or  function  that  thistitie 
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to  superiority  can  be  founded ;  for  in  each  of  these 
endowments  man  is  excelled  in  turn  by  particn^ 
lar]' races  of  the  lower  animals ;  but  the  chief  per- 
fecfio0  of  his  frame  conmts  in  its  general  iukip^- 
tation  to  an  incomparably  greater  variety-  of  oi)- 
jectSi  and  an  infinitely  more  expanded  sphere 
of  action.     As  the  beauty  of  an  edifice  depends 
not  on  the  elaborate  finishing  of  any  one  portion/ 
but  results  fixmi  the  general  suitableness  of  the 
whole  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed, 
so  the  excellence  of  the  human  iabric  is  to  be* 
estimated  by  the  ^cquinte  proportion  and  har- 
mony subsisting  among  all  its  parts,  and  per- 
vading the  whole  syetem  of  its  functions.    The 
design  of  ito  structure  and  economy  embraces^ 
widely  diHerent,  and  far  higher  ahns  than  those 
cbnteinplated  in  the  organization  of  any  of  the 
infeiior  imimals.    Destined  to  an  intellectual,  a 
sodal,  and  a  moral  existence,  Man  has  had 
every  part  of  his  organisation  modified  with  an 
express  relaticm  to  these  great  objects  of  his  for- 
mation.   This  will  best  appear  wh^i  we  oome  to 
examine  the  organs  which  are  subservient  to* 
the  sensitive  and  active  fiiu^ulties;    but  even 
h69e,  where  our  views  must,  for  the  present,  be 
limited  to  the  mechanical  circumstances  of  his 
structure,  the  proofs  are  sufficientiy  numerous  to 
warrant  this  general  conclusion. 

Man  presents  the  only  instance  among  the 
mammalia  of  a  conformation  by  which  the  erect 
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poilare  can  be  permajMoUy  flwi»Uime4  acwl  in 
wlttch  the  office  of  eupportiiig  tbetnuik  of  the 
bedy  is  comigngd  excliwiveiy  to  tl^  lower 
Hotifii.    To  tbU  iDteatioa  the  iovm  mbd 
sunt  ef  all  ihe  parts  of  the  Oisepiia  CMicic^ialMi 
dtt  positfaMi  and  a^tiutmeata  of  tbe  oigputftirf 
aaiiatt  liaTe  a  well   naiked  rafejeence,^      The 
lower  limbs  are  qualified  to  be  tibe  effloieiit  ia- 
atruments  o£  piogiessiOQi  by  tbeir  gveater  l«igt>i 
and  Braaralaaty,  <)(NB|)ared  with  the  ga^enU^ 
of  quadrufieda.    Tbe  only  excepti(»9  tQthiakttle 
oeeur  ia  those  noimoalia  which  are  coMbniol^ 
axiureasly  for  leaping,  such  as  the  Kmt^^wvo  ned 
Jerboa^  wheie,  however,  tbe  hind  Legs  are  em- 
ployed  almost  solely  for  thateiodeof  pregKasiiM*, 
The  QaadmBuma,  whieh  come  itfsw^  to  4be 
humaii  fana  than  any  of  the  other  tribes,  have.tb^ 
lower  Ibnbs  oomparatively  weak.     Jn  abaoH  4# 
othor  qnadrapeds  tbedispix>p<ulJon  is  still  greator* 
the  thigh  being  short,  and  almost  conoet^ed  by 
the  nmsdkes  of  tbe  tmnk,  and  the  Xfm9mim  ef 
the  limb  bemg  slender,  and  not  siirraundaA  bfr 
any  eensidemhle  mass  of  muscdies. 


*  la  io66t  qnadrupedgy  hs  me  kate  mm,  the  thoncin  d^js 
tbe  dinictioo  frpra  tbe  ^t^uoifi  to  tbe.tpipfi,  but  is  .coifpi^q^H} 
laterally,  for  the  evident  purpose  of  bringing  the  fore  limbs 
nearer  to  each  other,  that  they  might  more  effectually  support 
the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk.  In  Man,  Im  the  contrary,  the  fk^ 
rax  is  iflAtteW  antenody,  ai^de^teiMb  mpre  ip  )^th,A|n  m 
d^pth ;  t)iu8  throifing  out  the  shoulders,  and  allowing  an  ext^* 
sive  range  of  motion  to  the  arms. 
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Tbd  aftieriar  mnrfikccB  of  die  knee  joiat  wte 
bvMder,  and  adtmt  of  grairter  extent  o£  moftioo 
in  ioBn  liMm  in  quadrupeds :  hoKC  tke  leg  can 
be  brought  into  the  same  line  with  the  thigh, 
and  form  witii  ft  a  stra^ht  and  &na  columak  oi 
support  to  the  trunk ;  and  the  long  neck  «£  the 
thigh  bone  aMkyws  of  mope  ccinpfete  rstation. 
Hie  i««le)y  sjnead  basin  of  d»  pel^  ^fectuatty. 
sustains  the  weight  of  the  digei^ve  organs,  and 
tkc^TMi  mote  partxctdariy  upon  the  broad  ex- 
pansioii  of  the  iliac  bones  c  in  quadnqpeds^  these 
buoMy  having  no  sik^  weight  to  maspfo^f  ,ara 
HTO^  narrower. 

'  The  base  on  whieh  the  whole  body  is  sup* 
pouted  in  the  «roct  pontion  is  eanstitsted  by  the 
toes,  and  by  the  heel,  the  bone  of  which  projects 
badkwards  ut  right  angles  to'theieg*  iBetwtea 
A/eBe  points  the  sole'of  the  foot  has  a ^ottcavity 
in  twt)  directions,  the  one  Imigitadinal,  the  other 
transverse,  constitoting  a  double  arch.  This 
conBtmction,  besides  conferring  'streagth  ^aad 
elasticity,  provides  jrocnn  for  the  comrenient  pas- 
sage oi  the  tendons  of 'the  toes,  which  proceed 
downwards  from  the  horger  nuscles  of  the  kg, 
sad  abo  for  the  lodgement  of  smaller  jBiuscles 
affixed  to  each  indrvidual  joint,  and  lor  tAte  pro- 
tection of  the  various  nerves  and  blood  vessds 
distributed  to  all  these  parts.  The  concavity  of 
the  foot  adapts  it  abo  to'  retain  a  Araaer  btAd  id, 
die  inequaUties  of   the   gsound  on  which  we 
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tread.  Hie  muscleB  which  raise  the  heel,  and 
whidi  compose  the  calf  of  the  leg,  are  of  giettt 
size  and  strength,  and  derive  a  cimsiderable  in- 
crease of  power  from  the  projection  of  the  bone 
of  the  heel,  into  which  their  miited  tendons  are 
inserted.  In  all  these  respects  the  human  stroc- 
tare  possesses  decided  advantages  over  that  of 
the  monkey,  with  reference  to  the  specific  cli^ects 
of  its  formation. 

It  is  impossible  to  dbdbt  that  nature  intended 
man  to  assume  the  erect  attitude,  whcii  we 
advert  to  the  mode  in  which  the  head  is  {rfaoed 
on  the  spinal  column.  IThe  enormous  devektpe* 
ment  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  bones  which  invest 
it,  incieases  so  considerably  the  weq;ht  of  that 
part  of  the  head,  which  is  cutuated  behmd  its 
articidation  with  the  vertebras  of  the  neck,  diat 
the  balance  of  the  whole  is  much  more  equal 
than  it  is  in  the  monkey,  wh^e  the  weight  of 
the  fore  part  vary  greatly  preponderates.  The 
muscles  which  bend  the  head  back  upon  the 
neck,  and  retain  it  in  its  natural  poeitioat  are 
therefore  not  required  to  be  so  powerfol  as  tb^ 
must  be  in  <piadrupeds,  especially  in  those  whiieh 
graze,  and*  in  which  the  mouth  and  eyes  msual 
frequently  be  directed  downwards,  for  the  pur-* 
pose  of  procuring  food.  In  man  this  attitude 
would,  if  continued,  be  extremely  fatiguing^  from 
the  weakness  of  those  muscles,  ai^  the  abe^iQa 
of  that  strong  ligam^it  which  sustains  the  wiea^^ 
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of  the  head  in  the  ordinary  horizimtal  altitude  of 
quadmpeda. 

**  Pronaque  cum  spectant  animalia  csetera  terram, 

Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  ceelumque  tueri 

Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus.'* — Ovid. 

The  space  comprehended  by  the  two  feet  is 
extremely  narrow^  when  compared  with  the  ex- 
tended base  on  which  the  quadruped  is  sup- 
ported. Hence  the  stability  of  the  body  must 
be  considerably  less.  The  statue  of  an  elephant 
placed  upon  a  level  surface,  would  stand  without 
danger  of  oversetting :  but  the  statue  of  a  miui 
resting  on  the  feet,  in  the  usual  attitude  of 
atending,  would  be  thrown  down  by  a  very  small 
impulse.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  in  the  living 
body,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  were  at  any  mo- 
inent  to  pass  beyond  the  base,  no  muscular 
effort  which  could  then  be  made  would  avail  to 
prevent  the  body  from  falling.  But  the  actions 
of  the  muscles  are  continually  exerted  to  prevent 
the  yidding  of  the  joints  under  the  weight  of  the 
body,  which  tends  to  bend  them.  In  quadrupeds 
less  exertion  is  requisite  for  that  purpose;  and 
standing  is  in  th^n,  as  we  have  seen,  a  pdttnze 
of  comparative  repose :  in  man  it  requires  nearly 
as  great  an  expenditure. of  muscular  .power  as 
the  act  of  walking  Soldiers  on  parade  expe- 
rience more  fiitigne  by  remaining  in  the  attitude 
d  standing,  than  they  would  by  marching  during 
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an  eqoal  tinuL    Strkaily  ipwking,  iartand^  tt  m 
impoMiUe  for  ewea  the  stroDgBst  maa.to  rriMiiji 
on  hiB  legs,  in  precisely  the  same  position*  iat 
any  considerable  length  of  time.    The  muscles  in 
action  soon  become  fisttigued,  and  require  to  be 
relieved  by  varying  the  points  of  sufqport,  so  aB  to 
bring  other  nuiscles  into  play.    Hence  the  w^igfaft 
of  the  bod|r  IB  trwafirapod  alternal^y  £^ 
to  the  other*    The  aotitn  of  stax^ling  anmBtrnm 
fMt;  of  a  seioee  of  small  and  itnperosptihfe  mor 
tionst  by  which  the  centre  of  gravity  i$  peqwi- 
tually  shifted  from  one  part  of  the  base  lo  Mia^ 
ther ;  the  tandwcy  to  jfoU  to  any  <me  side  beiog 
cyaicUycounteracted  by  an  insensible  movemmt 
in  a  contoary  direction.  Long  habit  has  lendend 
us  unconscious  of  these  ex^ertions*  which  .w;e  laiiBs, 
nevertheless,  continually  making;  but  a.^^iM 
learning  to  walk  finds  it  difficult  to  acotm|diab 
them  suoeessAiUy*    It  is  <me  among  those  ari» 
idhich  he  has  to  acquire,  and  which  oosts  him  in 
the  apprentiiOQship  many  .painfiil  d3Eod»t   and 
many  discouraging  fidls.    But  whenever  natase 
is  this.tiacher^  the  schdbr  makMjnapid  pfogsess 
in  leafBing:;   and  no  saoaiear  *bave  the  .mnsel» 
nqnind  the  neoessavy  itfiren^h,  tlmn  the  cdiiid 
faeeomet  an  adept  ia  bnlamaag  its  body  in  varimis 
nttitudes,  and  in  a  v^py  ahoct  time  is  muxmt 
ackns  that  these  actionsiseqioM^exertion. 

•In  walking,  thefimt^fibrt  timt  ianwde  conwto 
in  tmnsfeiring  the  ^vrlMle  weight  of  ttbe  body 
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upon  one  foot, with  a  view  to  fix  it  Mi  the  gr&t(iii4; 
And  then  the  Mlier  foot»  behig  att  liberty,  is 
bvoi^ht  forirttdd.  B^  this  adtion  the  icentre  of 
grftrity  k  made  to  advanee>  till  it  paHed  beytmd 
tile  base  of  the  foot :  in  this  situation  tte  body, 
bemg  unsupported,  ikllts  thtou^  a  ceMidii  spaed, 
wid  Wdidd  continue  tts  descent,  were  it  not  %h«t 
it  h  recw^eJd  on  the  other  foot,  which,  by  this 
time,  has  been  set  upon  the  groutad.  This  fhlKng 
<rf  the  body  would,  if  not  immisditfteiy  cheeked, 
bccotae  very  sensible;  as  happens  When,  oA 
walking  inattentively,  the  foot  we  had  advaticcid 
t^mes  down  to  a  lower  level  than  we  were  pre- 
pared for ;  in  which  case  the  body,  having  ac^ 
qnired  a  certain  velocity  by  its  greater  descent, 
receives  a  sudden  shock  when  that  velocity  il» 
checked,  and  thus  a  disagreeable  jar  is  given  to 
Ihe  whole  frame. 

Whfle  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thus  trans- 
ferred alternately  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  the 
centre  of  gravity  not  only  rises  and  falls,  so  as 
to  describe  at  evary  step  a  small  arch,  bilt  also 
vibrates  from  side  to  'side,  so  that  the  serieb  of 
curves  it  describes  are  siimiewhat  complicitted  in 
tArir  form.  This  undulation  of  the  body  from 
<me  foot  to  the  other  would  scarcdy  ever  hb  pet- 
formed  with  perfbct  equaHty  on  both  sides,  if  we 
trusted  wholly  to  the  ^Sensations  communicated 
by  the  muscles,  and  if  we  were  not  guided  by 
the  sense  of  sight,  or  some  other  substitute.    ThiiB 
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a  person  blindfolded  cannot  walk  far  in  a  straight 
line ;  for,  even  on  a  levdi  plane,  he  will  incline 
unconsciously  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

In  all  quadrupedSt  and  even  also  in  the  qaad- 
rumana,  the  fore  extremities  more  or  less  contri- 
bute to  the  support  and  progression  of  the  body : 
it  is  only  in  man  that  they  are  whc^y  exempted 
fimn  these  offices,  and  are  at  liberty  to  be  a{^ed 
to  other  purposes,  and  employed  as  instruments 
of  prehension  and  of  touch.  In  the  power  of 
executing  an  infinite  variety  of  movements  and 
of  actions,  requiring  either  strength,  delicacy,  or 
precision;  the  human  arm  and  hand,  considered 
in  their  mechanism  alone,  are  structures  of  un- 
rivalled excellence ;  and,  when  viewed  in  relar 
tion  to  the  intellectual  energies  to  which  th^ 
are  subservient,  plainly  reveal  to  us  the  divine 
source,  from  which  have  emanated  this  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  these  admirable  adjustments, 
so  fitted  to  excite  in  our  breasts  the  deepest 
veneration,  and  to  fill  us  with  never  ceasing 
wonder. 

To  specify  all  the  details  of  express  contrivance 
in  the  mechanical  conformation  of  the  hand 
would  alone  fill  a  separate  treatise :  but  I  mtiat 
refrain  .from  pursuing  this  interesting  subject^ 
as,  fortunately,  the  task  has  devolved  upon  one 
far  more  able  than  inyself  to  do  it  justice. 
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vertebrata  capable  of  flying. 

§  1 .  Vertebrata  without  Feathersijbrmedjor^tfing: 

Few  problems  in  mechanic  art  present  greateif 
practical  difficulties  than  that  of  raising  from 
the  ground,  and  of  sustaining  and  moving  rapidly 
through  the  air  an  animal  body,  composed  as  it 
must  be  of.  many  ponderous  organs,  that  are  re* 
quisite  for  the  performance  of  the  higher  iunc^ 
tions  of  life :  yet  Nature  has  achieved  all  thid» 
not  only  in  endless  tribes  of  the  more  diminutiva 
invertebrate  animals/  but  also  in  the  more  solid 
and  n^assive  organizations  which  are  modelled 
on  the  vertebrate  type.  These  o1:^ects  have  been 
accomplished,  in  all  cases,  without  the  employ* 
ment  of  any  other  than  the  ordinary  dements  of 
those  organizations ;.  modified,  indeed,  to  suit 
the  particular  purpose  in  view,  but  yet  essentially 
the  same,  and  regulated  by  the  same  laws  of 
developement  which  prevail  throughout  the.  whole 
animal  system.  IThe  adaptation  of  these  ele- 
ments to  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  of  bo 
refined  a  nature  as  that  which  is  required  for 
flying,  implies  the  deepest  foresight,  the  most 
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extenBiye  plan,  and  the  most  artificial  combina* 
tion  of  means.  The  foundations  for  these  peca* 
liar  forms  of  mechanism  are  laid  in  the  primeyal 
constitution  of  the  embryo;  and  a  long  and  curious 
series  of  preparatory  changes  must  take  place 
before  the  comfdetion  of  the  finished  structures. 
Of  this  we  have  already  had  a  remarkable  ^n- 
ample  in  the  m^amorphoses  of  insects,  which 
e3chibit,  in  their  last  stage  of  developement,  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  compatible  with  the 
articulate  typ6.  Birds^  in  like  manner,  present 
us  with  die  highest  refinement  of  mechanical 
confoflnation  which  can  be  attained  by  the  de- 
yel<^>ement  of  a  yertebrated  structure. 
•  The  power  of  flying  is  deriyed  altogeth^*  firom 
the  r^&istance  which  the  air  (q>po6es  to  bodies 
moyin^  through  it,  or  acting  upon  it  by  mecha* 
ntcal  impuM.  In  the  ordinary  moyements  of 
our  own  bodies,  this  resistimce  is  scarcely  sen- 
sible, and  hardly  eyer  attracts  notice:  but  k 
increases  in  ptoporiicMi  to  the  surface  which  acts 
upon  the^air,  and  still  more  according  to  the 
Telocity  pf  the  ^moying  body ;  for  the  increase  is 
not  merely  in  the  simple  mtio  of  the  ydociiy, 
b«t  as  its  square,  or  perhaps  eyen  a  higher 
power.  In  order  that  an  animal  may  be  able 
to  fly,  therefore,  two  prindpal .  conditions  are 
v»iuiied:  there  must,  first,  be  a  considerable 
extent  of  surface  in  the  wings,  or  instruments 
which  act  lipon  the  air;   and  there  must,  se- 
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tjondly,  be  sufficient  muscular  power  td  givfe 
these  insthimente  a  very  great  velocity.  Botk 
"these  advantages  are  found  combined  in  the  an- 
terior extremities  erf  birds,  and  no  animals  be- 
longing to  any  other  class  possess  theni  in  th* 
same  perfection.  No  quadruped,  except  the  bat, 
has  sufficient  muscular  power  in  its  limbs,  how- 
ever aided  by  an  expansion  of  surface,  to  strike 
the  air  with  the  force  requisite  for  ffight.  No 
refinement  of  mechanic  ingenuity  has  ever 
placed  the  Daedalian  art  of  flying  within  the 
ireach  of  human  power ;  for  even  if  the  lightest 
possible  wings  could  be  so  artificially  adapted  to 
the  body  as  to  receive  the  full  force  of  the  ac- 
^  tions  of  the  limbs,  however  these  actions  might 
be  combined,  they  would  fall  very  far  short  of 
the  exertion  necessary  for  raising  the  body  from 
the  ground. 

Examples,  however,  occur  in  every  one  of 
the  classes  of  vertebrated  animals,  where  an 
approach  is  made  to  this  faculty.  In  the  Exo- 
c^tus,  or  flying-fish,  the  pectoral  fins  have  been 
enormously  expanded,  evidently  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  animal  to  leap  out  of  the  wat», 
and  support  itself  for  a  short  interval  in  the  ahr : 
but  its  utmost  effi>rts  are  inadequate  to  sustain 
it  beyond  a  few  moments  in  that  dement,  and 
it  can  never  rise  to  more  than  five  or  six  feet 
nbove  the  surfieu^e  of  the  water. 

A  species  of  lizard,  called  the  Draco  Vokms^ 
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has  a  singularly  constructed  apparatus,  whicfa 
appears  like  two  wings,  affixed  to  the  sides  of 
the  back,  and  quite  independent  of  either  the 
fore  or  the  hind  extremities.  By  the  aid  of 
these  moveable  flaps,  the  animal  is  able  to  de- 
scend from  the  tops  of  trees,  or  flutter  lightly 
from  branch  to  branch :  but  this  is  the  utmost 
that  it  can  accomplish  by  means  of  these  imperr 
feet  organs.  The  construction  of  these  anomar 
lous  members  is  highly  curious  in  a  physiolo- 
gical point  of  view ;  as  showing  how  Nature,  in 
effecting  a  new  purpose,  is  inclined  to  resort  to 
the  modification  of  structures  already  established 
as  constituent  parts  of  the  frame,  in  preference 
to  creating  new  organs,  or  such  as  have  no  pro-  ^ 
totype  in  the  model  of  its  formation.  Frequent 
proofs  of  this  law,  indeed,  are  afforded  by  the 
comparative  examination  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
organs  of  progressive  motion.  The  ribs,  in  par- 
ticular, are  oft^i  the  subject  of  these  conversions 
to  uses  very  different  from  their  ordinary  fimc-^ 
tion,  which  is  that  of  assisting  in  respiration. 
Thus  we  have  seen  that  in  the  Tortoise  they  are 
expanded  to  form  the  carapace,  imiting  with 
corresponding  dilatations  of  the  sternum,  and 
sterno-costal  appendages,  in  composing  a  ge* 
jieral  osseous  encasement  to  the  body.  In  Ser- 
pents, again,  the  ribs  are  employed  as  organs  of 
progressive  motion  ;  performing  the  functions  of 
legs,  and  having  affixed  to  their  extremities  the 
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abdominal  scuta,  by  way  of  feet.  The  cervical 
'  ribs  of  the  Cobra  de  Capello^  or  hooded  snake  of 
'  the  East  Indies,  are  employed  for  the  mecha- 
'  nical  purpose  of  supporting  an  expansion  of  the 
'  skin  of  the  neck,  which  forms  a  kind  of  hood, 
'  capable  of  being  raised  or  depressed  at  the  plea- 
!  sture  of  the  animal.*  These  ribs  are  entirely 
t  unconnected  with  the  respiration  of  the  serpent. 
I  In  the   Draco  volans,  which  was  to  be  fur- 

I         nished  with  instruments  for  assisting  it  in  its 
I         distant  leaps  through  the  air,  it  is  again  the  ribs 
I         which  are  resorted  to  for  furnishing  the  basis  of 
I         such  an  apparatus.     On  each  45ide  of  the  dorsal 
i         vertebrae,  as  is  seen  in  the  skeleton  of  this  animal 
(Fig.  222),  the  eight  posterior  ribs  on  each  side, 
instead  of  having  the  usual  curvature  inwards, 
I         and  instead  of  being  continued  round  to  encircle 
the  body,  are  extended  outwards  and  elongated, 
and  are  covered  with  a  thin  cuticle,  derived  from 
I         the  common  integuments.  The  ordinary  muscles 
I         which   move   the    ribs  still    i^main,    but  with 
I         greatly  increased  power,  and  serve  to  flap  these 
I         strangely  formed  wings  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
I         animal,  during  its  short  aerial  excursions. 
I  Among  the  mammalia  we  meet  with  a  few 

I  species,  which  have  a  broad  membrane,  formed 
i  of  a  duplicature  of  the  skin,  extended  like  a 
I         cloak  from  the  fore  to  the  hind  extremities,  and 

I 

i  *  Phil.  Trans,  for  1804,  p.  346. 
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enabling  the  animal  to  flutter  in  the  air,  and 
to  faresk  its  hl\  dnriag  its  deacent  firoit  tfae 


222 


branches  of  trees.  Stroctures  of  this  kind  are 
possessed  by  the  Sciurus  tolans^^  or  flying  scpur^ 
rel,  and  also  by  some  other  ^>ecies  of  the  same 
genus.  They  are  seen  on  a  still  laig^er  scale  in  the 
Lemur  9oianSj  or  Oaleopitkeous.  The  resistance 
which  these  broad  expansions  of  skin  oppose  to 
the  air,  when  the  limbs  ape  spread  out,  enables 
the  animal  to  descend  in  perfect  safety  through 
that  medium  firmi  very  considemble  heighte: 
but  these  appendages  to  the  body  are  mere  paem* 
chutes,  not  wings,  and  none  of  the  animals  which 
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pOMeoB  tkeasQi  oao,  by  dieir  means,  and  with  1^ 
Htaioit  e£forts  which  their  muscles  are.  capable 
of  exerting,  ever  rise  from  the  ground,  or  eyen 
fiRispend  themselves  for  a  moment  in  the  air. 

The  only  quadruped  that  can  properly  be  said 
to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  flying  is  the 
JBat.  In  this  animal  the  portions  of  the  ske- 
leton (f,  Fig.  223)  which  correspond  to  the  pha- 


langes of  the  fingers  are  extended  to  an  enor- 
mous length,  and  the  pectoral  muscles,  which 
mov6  the  anterior  extremities,  are  of  extraordi- 
nary, siase  and  power.  In  the  larger  species, 
each  wing  is  at  least  two  feet  in  length.  The 
fine  n^mbrane,  which  is  spread  between  these 
length^ied  fingers,  has  its  origin  in  the  sides  of 
the  neck,  and  reaches  all  along  the  body  to  the 
extremities  of  the  hinder  legs,  wlnoh  it  endbses 
in  its  folds.  Thus,  not  only  is  the  surface,  by 
which  it  acts  upon  the  air,  sufficiently  extensiye, 
but  the  muscular  power,  by  which  its  motions 
ave  ^ected,  is  adequate  to  give  it  those  quick 
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•ad  ftuilden  impulMB  which.  «te  Mcpuaiteite 
flying :  and  thus,  although  its  stmctexe  is  t»* 
telly  diflferent  from  that  of  bMsv  it  yet  perfimnt 
fully  the  office  of  a  real  viag.  The  baft  fliit 
with  perfect  ease,  eren  while  carrying  aldng 
with  it  one  or  two  of  its  young:  it  is  aoly 
however,  fitted  for  very  long  flights. 

The  conf<»ination  of  the  skeleton  is  adapted  tv 
this  new  and  important  functi<m.  The  chest  is 
broad  and  capacious  to  admit  of  free  reapiratioD 
while  the  animal  is  flying,  and  to  afford  ampl6 
space  for  the  attachment  of  the  laige  muscles 
which  have  become  necessary.  The  scapute 
(s)  are  large,  and  of  a  singular  form,  and  they 
are  kept  at  a  considerable  distance  asunder  hj 
the  expanded  chest:  their  coracoid  processes 
are  also  large,  and  extend  in  the  direction  of  the 
sternum.  The  clavicles  (c)  are  of  enormous  size 
and  length,  being  larger  than  either  the  scapolft 
ot  the  sternum,  and  remari&ably  curved  in  theff 
shape.  The  sternum  is  much  developed,  ex^ 
tending  laterally,  and  having  a  prqecting  erait 
along  the  middle  of  its  lower  surface.  The  hv- 
merus  (h)  is  strong,  but  short;  apparently  id 
order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  its  being  snapped 
asunder  by  the  violent  actions  of  the  pectoral 
muscles,  had  it  been  long^.  As  the  leading 
object  of  the  structure  is  to  give  power  to  tb^ 
wing,  ther6  was  no  necessity  for  the  rotatoffy 
motion  of  tlie  bones  of  the  fore-arm;  and  atf^ 
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iordii^y  we  find  tbem  conariidated  into  one  (r); 
or  rather  no  part  of  the  ulna  is  developed,  except 
the  process  of  the  olecranon,  or  elbow,  which  has 
become  soldered  to  the  radius. 
•  These  advantages  in  the  construction  of  the 
fore  extremities  are  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
the  hinder,  which  are  too  feeble  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  the  upright  position 
required  for  walking,  in  consequence  of  the 
c&entre  of  gravity  being  between  the  wings.  On 
a  level  plane,  indeed,  the  bat  can  advance 
oidy  by  a  kind  of  crawling  or  hopping  motioii« 
The  whole  anterior  half  of  the  trunk  is  much 
more  fully  developed  than  the  posterior  half^ 
which  aj^ars  as  if  it  had  been  checked  in  ks 
growth.  The  pdvis  (p)  is  of  diminiUive  size^ 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  skeleton:  the 
pubic  bones  are  lengthened  backwards,  and  are 
joined  merely  at  a  small  point.  The  whole 
posterior  limb  is  short,  the  femur  (f)  ccmipa* 
rativdy  long,  and  the  fibula  is  a  very  slender 
bone,  yet  quite  distinct  firom  the  tibia  (t)« 
The  slight  d^ree  of  motion  which  is  thus  al- 
lowed between  them  is  usefiil  to  the  animal, 
in  enabling  the  feet  to  lay  hold  of  cornices 
or  other  projecting  parts  of  the  roofs  of  build- 
ii^s,  on  which  the  animal  hsien&  itself,  and 
hanga  with  the  head  downwards.  It  is  pro- 
baUy  with  the  intention  of  fiacilitating  this  ac- 
tion that  Uie  toes  are  turned,  completely  back-. 
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wards;  and  that  they  ara  of  a  CBrred  shapes  JOii 
Sraterally  anaed  with  sharp  claws.  A  bony  i^ 
piNKlix  (a)  projects  oatwards  from  the  he^,  fiof 
the  purpose  of  supporting  die  liinder  prolcHigs^ 
tion  of  the  membrane,  which  often  ezteiuk  be^ 
tween  the  hind  feet,  and  is  further  sustainad  by 
the  taal,  in  those  species  which  have  the  iq>ine 
jurolonged  to  form  one. 

Bats  are  also  proTided  with  another  insbm- 
meat  for  suspending  themselTes  to  prajectiog 
ebjecto^  formed  by  the  thumb  (b),  which  is,  ap*- 
parently  for  this  express  purpose,  detached  fitw 
the  fingers  that  support  the  wing,  and  i&  termi^ 
nated  by  a  strong  claw,  which  projects,  evM 
when  the  wings  are  folded,  and  is  usefol  in 
progression,  serving  as  a  point  of  support. 


§  2.  Birds. 

It  is  in  Birds  alcme  that  we  find  the  most  p&Seidt 
adaptation  c^  structure  to  the  purposes  q£  rapid 
and  extensiye  flight :  in  th^n.  the  firalne  of  the 
skdeton,  the.  figure,  poidtion,  and  slroctuM  d 
the  wings,  the  size  of  the  muscdes,  the  pacQ** 
liar  nature  of  their  irritability,  «id  evan  ^ 
outward  form  of  the  body  have  all  a  direot.aii^ 
beautifol  relation  to  the  properties  of  the  eieoieoi 
in  which  Nature  has  intended  them  to  miiv30« 
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In  their  formatmi  a  new»  and  in  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  organs  of  pfogreistve  motion,  a  more  de- 
▼eloped  type  is  adopted ;  still  preserving  a  con- 
formity with  the  general  ]4an  of  the  vertebral 
erganissation,  and  with  the  general  laws  of  its 
develop^Bont. 

The  skeleton  of  birds  has  the  same  constituent 
parts  as  that  of  other  vertdiirated  classes :  the 
bones  of  the  anteric»r  extremity,  though  destined 
exchtstvely  to  support  the  wing,  retain  the  same 
divisiottst,  and  are  composed  of  the  nsual  ele«^ 
m^enis :  and  the  general  form  of  the  body  is  that 
best  calculated  to  glide  through  the  air  with  the 
least  resistance.  As  birds  swidlow  their  fooil 
entire,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  part  of  the 
bulky  apparatus  of  hard  and  solid  teeth,  large 
muscles  and  heavy  jaws  which  are  required  by 
most  quadrupeds:  hence  the  head  admits  of 
being  greatly  reduced  in  its  dimensions;  and 
the  form  of  the  beak,  which  is  drawn  to  a  point, 
and  cuts  the  opposing  air,  tends  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  bird  in  its  flight. 

In  the  conformation  of  the  body,  also,  every 
orcumstance  that  could  contribute  to  give  it 
lightness  has  been  sedulously  studied.  The 
general  size  of  birds  is  considerably  smaller 
than  quadrupeds  of  corresponding  habits*  No 
where  has  Nature  attempted  to  endow  a  huge 
ponderous  animal,  like  the  fitbled  Pegasus, 
with  the  power  of  flight.    Great  condensation 
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has    been    given    to    the    osseous    substance;,^ 
in  order   that  the   greatest  degree  of  strength 
might  be  procured  with  the  same  weight  of  sc^id 
materials ;  and  the  mechanical  advantage  derived 
from  their  being  disposed  in  the  circumference 
rather  than  in  central  masses,  has  been  obtained 
to  the  utmost  extent.     The  homy  material^  of 
which  the  stems  of  the  feathers  are  constructed, 
are,  in  like  manner,  formed  into  hollow  cylin- 
ders, which,  compared   with  their  weight,  are 
exceedingly  strong.     A  similar  shape  has  been 
given  to  the  cylindrical  bones,  which  are  fashioned 
into  tubes  with  dense  but  thin  sides:  most  of  the 
other  bones  have  likewise  been  made  hollow,  and 
instead  of  their  cavities  being  filled  with  marrow, 
they  contain  ooly  air.  t    Thus  the  whole  skeleton 
is  rendered  remarkably  light :  that  of  the  Peft-' 
canus  onocrotalus^  for  instance,  or  white  Pelican, 
which  is  five  feet  in  length,  was  found  by  the 
Parisian  Academicians  to  weigh  only  twenty- 
three    ounces,  while    the    entire  bird  weighed 
nearly  twenty-five  pounds.    The  cavities  in  the 
Ixmes  communicate  with  large  air  cells,  which 
are  distributed  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  ain} 

*  Ossification  not  only  proceeds  more  rapidly,  but  is  also 
carried  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  class  of  animals  than  in  any 
other;  as  a  proof  of  which,  the  tendons,  especially  tiiose  of  tlnr 
muscles  of  the  legs,  are  frequently  ossified. 

t  In  the  bat  there  is  no  provision  of  this  kind  for  lightening- 
the  bones,  and  we  find  them  containing  man^w,  as  in  other 
mammalia,  and  not  air. 
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which  contribute  still  further  to  diminish  its 
specific  gravity :  and  by  means  of  canals  whicl^ 
open  into  the  air  passages  of  the  lungs,  this  air 
finds  a  ready  outlet  when  it  becomes  rarefied  by 
the  ascent  of  the  bird  into  the  higher  regions  <^ 
the  atmosphere.* 

The  conditions  in  which  a  bird  is  placed  with 
regard  to  the  density  of  the  surrounding  me-r 
dium,  as  well  as  their  mode  of  progression,  are 
so  opposite  to  those  of  fishes,  that  we  should 
expect  to  find  great  corresponding  differences  in 
their  conformation.  These  two  classes  of  vertex 
brata,  accordingly,  are  remarkably  contrasted 

*  Thk  air,  being  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  which 
preserres  a  very  elevated  temperature,  must  be  constantly  in  a 
state  of  greater  rarefaction  than  the  cooler  external  air ;  a  con- 
dition which  must  contribute  in  some  slight  degree  to  render  the 
whole  body  lighter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  however,  that  considerably  greater  importance  has 
been  attached  to  this  circumstance  than  it  really  possesses'. 
Many  have  gone  so  fiar  as  to  represent  the  coiidition  of  a  bird  9a 
approaching  to  that  of  a  balloon  61led  with  a  lighter  gas  than 
atmospheric  air:  and  have  been  lavish  in  their  expressions  of 
admiration  at  the  beauty  of  the  contrivance  which  thus  con- 
verted a  living  structure  into  an  aerostatic  machine.  A  little 
sober  consideration  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  amount  of  the 
supposed  advantages  resulting  to  the  bird  from  the  diminution 
of  weight,  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  air  included  in  its  body  and  the  external  atmosphere,  is  per- 
fectly insignificant.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  calca«> 
late  the  real  diminution  of  weight  arising  from  this  cause,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  will  find  that,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  largest  bird,  it  can  never  amount  to  more  than  a  few 
grains. 
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with  respect  to  the  stxuctore  of  their  skelctoao^ 
In  AAe»  we  have  seen  that  the  <^iest  aod  all  the 
Ti«c«a  are  carried  as  far  forwards  as  posBihie; 
^e  respiratory  organs  and  the  centre  of  cireula* 
tion  bdng  close  to  the  head,  the  neck  ha^^ag 
disappeared,  and  the  trunk  being  continued  into 
the  lengthened  tail,  in  which  the  chief  bulk  of 
the  mnscles  are  situated.  In  birds,  on  thftcoB^ 
trary,  the  ribs,  and  the  viscera  which  they  pro* 
tect,  are  placed  as  fSar  back  along  the  spinal 
column  as  possible ;  and  a  long  and  flexible  neck 
extends  from  the  trunk  to  the  head,  which  » 
thus  carried  considerably  forwards.  Tliese  cir- 
cumstances are  very  apparent  in  the  skeleton  of 
the  swan,  represented  in  Fig.  2*24.  In  the  fish, 
progressive  moticHi  is  effected  principally  by  the 
movemenb^  of  the  tail,  which  impels  the  body 
alternately  from  side  to  side :  in  the  bird,  the 
only  instruments  of  motion  are  the  wings,  which 
are  affixed  to  the  fore  part  of  the  trunk,  and  aie 
moved  by  muscles  situated  in  that  region.  In 
the  fish,  the  spine  is  flexible  nearly  throughout 
its  whole  extent ;  in  the  bird,  it  is  rigid  and  im- 
moveable in  the  trunk,  and  is  capable  of  exten- 
sive motion  only  in  the  neck. 

In  order  that  the  body  may  be  exactly  ba- 
lanced while  the  bird  is  flying,  its  centre  of 
gravity  must  be  brought  precisely  under  the  \me 
connecting  the  articulations  of  the  wings  with 
the  trunk,  for  it  is  at  these  points  that  the  re* 
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sblanee  of  the  siir  causes  it  to  be  supported  by 
the  wiBgs.  When  the  bird  is  resting  upon  its 
legs,  the  centre  of  gravity  must^  in  like  manner. 


be  brought  immediately  oyer  the  base  of  support 
formed  by  the  toes :  it  becomes  necessary,  there- 
fore»  to  provide  means  for  shifting  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  one  place  to  another,  according  to 
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• 

circumstances,  and  to  adjust  its  positioo  witk 
considerable  nicety ;  otherwise  there  would  te 
danger  of  the  equilibriam  being  destroyed,  and 
the  body  oyersetting.  The  principal  means  of 
effecting  these  adjustments  ccHisist  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  head  and  neck,  which  last  is,  for 
that  purpose,  rendered  exceedingly  long  and 
flexible.  The  number  of  cervical  vertebra^  is 
generally  very  considerable;  in  the  mammalia, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  are  always  seven,  but  in 
many  birds  there  are  more  than  twice  that  nurnh- 
ber.  In  the  swan  (Fig.  224),  there  are  twenty- 
three,  and  they  are  joined  togethw  by  articu- 
lations, generally  allowing  free  motion  in  all  di- 
rections; that  is,  laterally,  as  well  as  fbrwards 
and  backwards.  This  unusual  degree  of  mobi- 
lity is  conferred  by  a  peculiar  mechanism, 
which  is  not  met  with  in  the  other  classesr  of 
rertebrated  animals.  A  cartilage  is  interposed 
between  each  of  the  yertebree,  to  the  surfaces  of 
which  these  cartilages  are  curiously  adapted, 
being  enclosed  between  folds  of  the  mem'brane 
lining  the  joint:  so  that  each  joint  is  in  r^ity 
double,  consisting  of  two  cavities,  with  an  inter*- 
vening  cartilage.* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  positions  of  the  oblique  processes, 

♦  See  Mr.  H.  Earle's  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  for  182«3,  p.  277. 
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the  upper  vertebrae  of  the  neck  bend  with  more 
facility  forwards  than  backwards;  while  those 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  neck  bend  more  readily 
backwards:  hence,  in  a  state  of  repose,  the 
neck  naturally  assumes  a  double  curvature,  like 
that  of  the  lettar  S,  as  is  well  seen  in  the  graceful 
form  of  the  swan's  neck.  By  extending  the 
neck  in  a  straight  line,  the  bird  can,  while 
flying,  carry  forwards  the  centre  of  gravity,  so 
as  to  bring  it  under  the  wings ;  and  when  resting 
on  its  feet,  or  floating  on  the  water,  it  can  trans* 
fer  that  centre  backwards,  so  as  to  bring  it  to* 
wards  the  middle  of  the  body,  by  merely 
bending  back  the  neck  into  the  curved  form 
which  has  just  been  described  ;  and  thus  thei 
equilibrium  is,  under  all  circumstances,  pre- 
served by  movements  remarkable  for  their 
dbgance  and  grace.* 

Another  advantage  arising  from  the  length 
and  mobility  of  the  neck  is,  that  it  facilitates  the 
application  of  the  head  to  every  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body.  Birds  require  this  power  in 
order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  adjust  their 
plumage,  whenever  it  has  by  any  accident  be- 
come ruffled.     In  aquatic  birds,  it  is  necessary 

*  The  great  mobility  of  the  neck  enables  the  bird  to  employ 
ita  beak  as  an  organ  of  prehension  for  taking  its  food :  an  object 
which  was  the  more  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  conversion 
of  the  fore  extremities  into  wings,  of  which  the  structure  is  in- 
compatible with  any  prehensile  power,  such  as  is  often  possessed 
by  the  anterior  extremity  of  a  quadruped. 
VOL.  I.  O  O 
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that  every  feather  should  be  constantly  anointed 
with  an  oily  secretion,  which  preserves  it  firom 
being  wetted,  and  which  is  copiously  provided  fiir 
that  purpose  by  glands  situated  near  the  tail. 
The  flexibility  of  the  neck  alone  would  have 
been  insufficient  for  enabling  the  bird  to  bring 
its  bill  in  contact  with  every  feather,  in  order  to 
distribute  this  fluid  equally  over  them  ;    and 
there  is,  accordingly,  a  farther  provision  made  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object  in  the  mode 
of  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  neck.    We 
have  seen  that,  in  fishes,  and  in  most  reptiles^ 
this  articulation  consists  of  a  ball  and  socket 
joint ;  a  rounded  tubercle  of  the  occipital  bone 
being  received  into  a  hemispherical  depressioB 
in  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck.    In  the  maiii-* 
malia  the  plan  is  changed,  and  there  are  two 
articular  surfaces,  one  on  each  side  of  the  [q>iBa3l 
canal,  formed  on  processes  c 
leaves  of  the  first  cranial  ve 
lating  it  more  to  a  hinge  joi 
ever,  where,  as  we  have  just 
tensive  lateral  motiona  are 
of  the  ball  and  socket  joint  it 
and  the  occipital  bone  ia  made  to  turn  upqn  the 
atlas  by  a  single  pivot.    So  great  is  the  freedom 
of  motion  in  this  joint,  that  the  bird  can  readily 
turn  its  head  completely  back  upon  its  neck,  on 
either  side. 

As    spinous   or  transverse  processes  of  any 
length  would  have  interfered  with  the  flexions 
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of  the  neck,  we  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  these 
processes  in  the  cervical  vertebrae  of  birds.  But 
another,  and  a  still  more  important  consideration 
was  to  be  attended  to  in  the  construction  of 
this  part  of  the  spine.  It  must  be  recollected 
that  the  spinal  marrow  passes  down  along  the 
canal  formed  by  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae, 
and  that  any  pressure  applied  to  its  tender 
substance  would  instantly  paralyze  the  whole 
body,  and  speedily  put  an  end  to  life.  Some 
extraordinary  provision  was  therefore  required 
to  be  made,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  this  accident  occurring  during  the 
Hiany  violent  contortions  into  which  the  column 
is  liable  to  be  thrown.  This  is  accomplished  in 
the  simplest  and  most  effectual  manner  by  en- 
larging the  diameter  of  the  canal  at  the  upper 
and  lower  part  of  each  vertebra,  while  at  the 

middle  it  remains  of  the 
usual  size,  so  that  the 
shape  of  the  cavity,  as 
is  well  seen  in  Fig.  225-, 
which  shows  a  vertical 
section  of  one  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae  of  the 
ostrifch,  resembles  tba* 
of  an  hour  glass.*  Thus 
a  wide  space  is  left  at 
the  junction  of  each  successive  vertebra,  allowing 

•  For  the  specimen  from  which  this  engraving  was  made,  I 
am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Owen. 
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of  very  considerable  flexion,  without  reducing 
the  diameter  of  the  canal  beyond  that  of  the 
narrow  portion,  and  therefore  without  producing 
compression  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Mr.  Eaile 
found  t  that  vertebrae  united  in  this  manner  may 
be  bent  backwards  to  a  right  angle,  and  laterally 
to  half  a  right  angle,  without  injury  to  the  «i- 
closed  nervous  substance.  The  design  of  this 
structure  is  further  evident  from  its  not  existing 
in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  portions  of  the  spine, 
which  admit  of  no  motion  whatever,  and  where 
there  is  no  variation  in  the  diameter  of  the  spinal 
canal. 

A  plan  entirely  different  is  followed  in  the 
vertebrae  of  the  back  and  loins.  For  the  purpose 
of  ensuring  the  proper  actions  of  the  wings,  the 
great  object  here  is  to  prevent  motion,  and  to 
give  all  possible  strength  and  security ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  spine, 
together  with  the  sacrum,  is  consolidated  into 
one  piece.  All  the  processes  are  largely  deve- 
loped, and  pass  obliquely  from  one  vertebra  to 
the  next,  mutually  locking  them  together:  and, 
in  order  most  effectually  to  preclude  the  poflsi; 
bility  of  any  flexion,  the  spinous  processes,  and 
sometimes  even  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebw 
are  immoveably  soldered  together  by  ossific  mat- 
ter, so  as  to  form  one  continuous  bone. 

The  sacrum  (v.  Fig.  224)  consists  of  the  union 
of  a  great  number  of  vertebrae,  as  many  as  twenty 

t  In  the  paper  already  quoted,  p.  278. 
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being  ancbylosed  together  for  this  purpose ;  ^o 
that  they  form  a  bone  of  great  length.  The 
coccygeal  vertebrce  (q)  are  also  numerous,  but 
Qje  compressed  into  a  small  space,  and  enjoy 
great  latitude  of  motion,  being  subservient  to  the 
movements  of  the  tail. 

The  ribs  are  numerous,  and  of  considerable 
strength:  they  send  out  processes,  which  are 
directed  backwards,  passing  over  the  next  rib 
before  they  terminate,  and  giving  very  effectual 
support  to  the  walls  of  the  chest.  The  ribs  are 
continued  along  the  abdomen,  and  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  viscera  in  that  cavity ;  and  some 
arise  ev^n  from  the  sacrum,  and  from  the  iliac 
bones.  Those  which  are  in  fnmt  are  united  to 
the  sternum  (s)  by  means  of  sternal  appendices, 
which  are  ossified,  and  appear  as  the  continu- 
ations of  the  ribs,  or  as  if  the  ribs  were  jointed 
in  the  middle. 

The  sternum  is  of  enormous  size,  extending 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  abdomen,  and 
having  a  large  perpendicular  crest  descending, 
like  the  keel  of  a  ship,  frpm  its  lower  surface. 
The  object  of  this  great  developement  is  to 
furnish  extensive  attachment  to  the  large  pectoral 
muscles  employed  to  move  the  wings,  and  which, 
taken  together,  are  generally  heavier  than  the 
rest  of  the  body.  Considered  with  reference  to 
all  the  other  muscles,  and  to  the  weight  of  the 
body  itself,  these  pectoral  muscles  are  of  enor- 
mous strength.    The  flap  of  a  swan's  wing  is 
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eapable  of  breaking  a  man's  1^^  and  a  stintlar 
blow  finom  an  e«^le  has  been  known  to  be 
instantly  fatal.  The  bat  is  the  <mly  instance;, 
among  tbe^  mammal  in,  where  the  sternum  pf^ 
sents  this  peculiar  carinattd,  or  keel-like  shape : 
and  the  purpose  is  evidently  the  same  as  in  the 
bird.* 

The  scapula  is  generally  a  small  and  ^A^Mier 
bone.  The  coracoid  bone  (k)  is  laigely  dere- 
loped,  and  assumes  much  of  the  appearance  of  a 
clavicle.t  But  the  real  clavicles  (c)  are  united 
bdow,  where  they  join  the  fore  part  of  the 
sternum,  appearing  as  one  bone,  which,  from  its 
forked  shape,  has  been  d^M>minated  theJnrcmUur 
bane.  In  the  fowl  it  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  merry- thought.  This  bone,  pteoed 
at  the  origin  of  the  wings,  and  stretching  firom 
the  one  to  the  other,  is  of  great  importance  as 
constituting  a  firm  basis  for  their  suppwt,  and 
for  securing  their  steadiness  of  action ;  and  being, 
at  the  same  time,  very  elastic,  it  tends  to  restore 
them  to  their  proper  situations,  after  they  have 
been  disturbed  by  any  violent  impulse. 

*  Notwithstandiag  the  great  modification  the  sternum  has 
received  in  the  bird,  when  compared  with  its  form  in  the  tortoise 
and  the  quadruped,  we  may  still  trace  the  same  nine  elements 
entering  into  its  compositbn,  though  developed  in  very  diferest 
proportionp. 

f  Many  have  considered  this  bone  as  being  tlie  clavicle,  and 
have  regarded  the  furcular  bone  as  a  new  bone,  or  supplemen- 
tary clavicle :  but  all  the  analogies  of  position  and  of  devatope- 
ment  are  in  favour  of  the  views  stated  in  the  text. 
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The  wing  of  a  bird  does  not,  at  first  view, 
present  much  analogy  with  the  fore  extremity  of 
a  quadruped :  but  on  a  closer  examination  we 
find  it  to  contain  all  the  principal  bones  of  the 
latter,  though  somewhat  altered  in  shape,  and 
still  more  changed  in  their  functions.  Yet  stiH 
the  same  unity  of  plan,  and  perfect  harmony  of 
execution  may  be  discerned  in  the  mechanism  of 
this  refined  instrument  of  a  higher  mode  of  pro- 
gression. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  (h)  has  a  compressed 
form;  and  in  order  to  obtain  great  extent  of 
motion,  it  is  made  to  play  by  a  rery  small 
cylindrical  surface  upon  the  scapula ;  thus  ad- 
mitting of  the  complete  descent  of  the  wing, 
unobstructed  by  any  opposing  process,  but  at 
the  same  time  limiting  its  motion  to  one  plane. 
It  is  connected  below,  by  broad  attachments,  to 
the  radius  and  ulna,  forming  with  them  a  hinge 
joint.  These  latter  bones  are  separate,  and  of 
great  length,  but  so  firmly  united  together  by 
ligament  as  scarcely  to  have  any  motion  on  one 
another.  The  carpus  (w),  consists  of  two  bones 
only,  the  one  articulated  with  the  radius,  the 
other  with  the  ulna.  They  move  together  as  one 
piece;  but,  contrary  to  what  takes  place  in 
quadrupeds,  the  movements  are  made  firom  side 
to  side,  instead  of  their  consisting  of  flexion  and 
extension ;  this  variation  from  the  usual  struc- 
ture being  for  the  purpose  of  folding  down  the 
joints  of  the  wing,  and  bringing  them  close  to 
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the  body.  The  metacarpus  (m)  consists  oiigi- 
nally  of  two  bones,  which  soon  become  united 
into  one  at  the  upper  part.  On  the  radial  side 
it  has  a  process,  derived  perhaps  from  a  third 
metacarpal  bone,  which  is  anchylosed  at  a  stiM 
eariier  period  of  ossification ;  and  to  this  process 
a  small  pointed  bone  is  connected,  corresponding 
to  a  rudimental  thumb  (t).  There  are  gene- 
rally two  fingers,  of  which  the  first  exhibits 
traces  of  having  been  originally  two  bones :  the 
inner  finger  consists  of  two  or  three  long  pha- 
langes, and  the  outer  one  of  a  single  phalanx : 
there  is  sometimes  also  a  rudimental  bone  cor- 
responding to  a  little  finger.  The  degree  d 
developement  of  these  bones  varies  in  differeitf 
tribes  of  birds. 

Feathers  are  attached  to  all  these  divisions  of 
the  limb,  namely,  to  the  humerus,  the  fore  arm, 
the  hand,  and  occasionally  to  the  single  phalanx 
of  the  thumb.  The  structure  of  feathers  iB 
calculated  in  an  eminent  degree  to  combine  the 
qualities  of  lightness  and  of  strength,  which  we 
elsewhere  rarely  find  united.  The  homy  mate- 
rials of  which  the  stem  of  the  quill  is  Ynade  are 
tough,  pliant,  and  elastic ;  and,  as  we  ha^e 
already  seen,  are  disposed  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner  for  resisting  flexion  by  beij^ 
formed  into  a  hollow  cylinder.  But  the  vane  of 
the  feather  is  still  more  artificially  constructed; 
being  composed  of  a  number  of  flat  threads,  or 
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filaments,  so  arranged  as  to  oppose  a  much 
greater  resistance  to  a  force  striking  perpen- 
dicularly against  their  surface,  than  to  one 
which  is  directed  laterally ;  that  is,  in  the  plane 
of  the  stem*  They  derive  this  power  of  re- 
sistance from  their  flattened  shape,  which  allows 
them  to  bend  less  easily  in  the  direction  of  their 
flat  surfaces  than  in  any  other;  in  the  same 
way  that  a  slip  of.  card  cannof  easily  be  bent  by 
a  force  acting  in  its  own  plane,  though  it 
easily  yields  to  one  at  right  angles  to  it.  Now 
it  is  exactly  in  the  direction  in  which  they  do 
not  bend  that  the  filaments  of  the  feath^  have 
to  ^icounter  the  resistance  and  impulse  of  the 
air.  It  is  here  that  strength  is  wanted,  and  it  is 
here  that  strength  has  been  bestowed. 

On  examining  the  assemblage  of  these  lami- 
nated filaments  still  more  minutely,  we  find  that 
they  appear  to  adhere  to  one  another.  As  we 
cannot  perceive  that  they  are  united  by  any 
glutinous  matter,  it  is  evident  that  thdir  con- 
nexion must  be  efiected  by  some  mechanism 
invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  By  the  aid  of 
the  microscope  the  mystery  is  unra veiled,  and 
we  discover  the  presence  of  a  number  of  minute 
fibrils,  arranged  along  the  margin  of  the  laminae, 
and  fitted  to  catch  upon  and  clasp  one  another, 
whenever  the  laminae  are  brought  within  a  cer- 
tain distance.  The  fibrils  of  a  feather  from  the 
wing  of  a  goose  are  represented  magnified  at 
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a,  a,  b,  b,  Fig.  226,  as  they  arise  ftom  the  two 
sides  of  the  edges  <rf*  each  lamina:  they  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  above  a  thousand  being 


contained  in  the  space  of  an  inch ;  and  they  are 
of  two  kinds,  each  kind  haying  a  different  form 
and  curvature.  Those  marked  a,  a,  which  arise 
from  the  side  next  to  the  extremity  of  the  feather 
are  branched  or  tufted,  and  bend  downwards, 
while  those  marked  b,  b,  proceeding  from  the 
other  side  of  the  lamina,  or  that  nearest  the  root 
of  the  feather,  are  shorter  and  firmer,  and  do  not 
divide  into  branches,  but  are  hooked  at  the  ex- 
tremities, and  are  directed  upwards.  When  the 
two  laminse  are  brought  close  to  one  another, 
the  long,  curved  fibrils  of  the  one  being  carried 
over  the  short  and  straight  fibrils  of  the  other, 
both  sets  become  entangled  together;  their 
crooked  ends  fastening  into  one  another,  just  as 
the  latch  of  a  door  falls  into  the  cavity  of  the 
catch  which  is  fixed  in  the  door-post  to  receive 
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it  The  way  in  which  this  takes  place  will  be 
readily  perceived  by  making  a  section  of  the 
vane  of  a  feather  across  the  laminae,  and  exa* 
mining  with  a  good  microscope  their  cut  edges, 
while  they  are  gently  separated  from  one  ano- 
ther. The  appearance  they  then  present  is 
exhibited  in  Fig.  227,  which  shows  distinctly 
the  form,  direction,  and  relative  positions  of  each 
set  of  fibrils,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  lay 
hold  of  one  another.  This  mechanism  is  re- 
peated over  every  part  of  the  feather,  and  con- 
stitutes a  closely  reticulated  surface  of  great 
extent,  admirably  calculated  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  air  through  it,  and  to  create  by  its 
motion  that  degree  of  resistance  which  it  is  in- 
tended the  wing  should  encounter.*  In  feathers 
not  intended  for  flight,  as  in  those  of  the  ostrich^ 
the  fibrils  are  altogether  wanting:  in  those  of 
the  peacock's  tail,  the  fibrils,  though  large,  have 
not  the  construction  which  fits  them  for  clasping 
those  ci  the  contiguous  lamina;  and  in  oiheac 
instances  they  do  so  very  imperfectly. 

A  construction  so  refined  and  artificial  as  the 
one  I  have  been  describing,  and  so  perfectly 

•  A  very  clear  account  of  the  mechanism  described  in  the 
tftxt  18  given  by  Paley,  in  the  12th  chapter  of  his  **  Natural 
Theoiogy."  Many  of  the  minuter  details  I  have  supplied  fiom 
my  own  observations  with  the  microscope.  The  branched  form 
of  the  upper  fibrils,  and  the  reticulated  structure  of  the  laminee 
themselves,  when  viewed 'whh  a  high  magnifying  power,  are 
paiticvlarly  beautiful  microscopic  objects.. 
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adapted  to  the  mechanical  object  which  it  is  to 
answer,  cannot  be  contemplated  without  the 
deepest  feeling  of  admiration,  and  without  the 
most  eager  curiosity  to  gain  an  insight  into  the 
elaborate  processes,  which,  we  cannot  doubt,  are 
employed  by  nature  in  the  formation  of  a  fabric 
so  highly  finished,  and  displaying  such  minute 
and  curious  workmanship.  It  is  only  yery  re- 
cently that  we  have  been  admitted  to  a  close 
inspection  of  the  complicated  machinery,  which 
is  put  in  action  in  this  branch  of  what  may  be 
called  organic  architecture;  and  certainly  noae 
is  more  fitted  to  call  forth  our  profoundest  wonder 
at  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  vast  scheme  of 
divine  providence,  which  extends  its  care  equally 
to  the  perfect  construction  of  the  minutest  and 
apparently  most  insignificant  portions  of  the 
organized  frame,  whether  it  be  the  down  of  a 
thistle,  the  scales  of  a  moth,  or  the  fibrils  of  a 
feather,  as  wdl  as  to  the  completion  of  the  lai^er 
and  more  important  organs  of  vitality. 

Every  bird,  on  quitting  the  egg,  is  found  to 
be  covered  on  all  parts,  except  the  under  side, 
with  a  kind  of  down,  consisting  of  minute  filar 
ments,  collected  in  tufts,  and  resembling  in  their 
arrangement  the  fibres  of  a  camel-hair  penciL 
Each  tuft  contains  about  ten  or  twelve  filam^ite^ 
growing  from  the  upper  ends  of  bulbous  rootB 
implanted  in  the  skin,  and  which  are  the  nidi* 
ments  of  the  organs  that  afterwards  form  the 
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feathers,  of  which  this  down,  serving  the  purpose 
of  a  first  garment,  hastily  spread  over  the  young 
bird,  is  but  the  precursor ;  for  the  tufts  generally 
soon  fall  off  and  disappear,  except  in  the  rapa- 
cious tribes,  as  the  eagle  and  the  vulture,  where 
they  remain  attached  to  the  feathers  for  a  consi- 
derable time. 

WhUe  this  temporary  protection  is  given  to 
the  integument,  extensive  preparations  are  mak- 
ing underneath  for  furnishing  a  more  effective 
raiment,  adapted  to  the  future  wants  of  the  bird. 
The  apparatus  by  which  the  feathers  are  to  be 
formed  is  gradually  constructing;  and  its  rudi- 
ments are  receiving  the  necessary  supply  of 
Autrient  juices,  and  of  vessels  for  their  circula- 
tion, together  with  their  usual  complement  of 
nerves  and  absorbents.  When  first  visible,  this 
organ  has  the  form  of  a  very  minute  cone, 
attached  by  a  filament  proceeding  from  its  base 
to  one  of  the  papillae  of  the  skin,  and  establishing 
its  connexion  with  the  living  system.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  this  cone  has  become  elon- 
gated into  a  cylinder,  with  a  pointed  extremity, 
while  its  base  is  united  to  the  skin  by  a  more 
distinct  bond  of  connexion  formed  by  the  en- 
larged vessels,  which  are  supplying  it  with  nour- 
ishment. It  is  in  the  interior  of  this  cylinder 
that  all  the  parts  of  the  feather  are  constructed ; 
their  earliest  rudiments  being  formed  at  the  upper 
part,  or  apex  of  this  organ ;   and  the  materials 
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of  the  sereral  parts  of  the  feather  being  socbes- 
avely  deposited  and  fashi(med  into  their  proper 
shapes  in  different  places :   for  while  the   first 
kuninae  are  constructing  intone  portion   of  tl^ 
cylinder,  the  next  are  only  just  b^ioning*  to  be 
formed  in  another ;  and  while  the  outer  corermg 
of  the  stem  is  growing  from  one  membrane,  the 
interior  spongy  tissue  is  deposited  in  other  places, 
in  various  stages  of  softness  or  consolidatimi :  so 
that  the  whole  composes  a  system  of  operations, 
which  maybe  said  to  resemble  in  its  complication 
at  least,  although  on  a  microscopic  scale,  an  ^x* 
tensiTe  manufactory.    Hence  will    be  readily 
understood  how  great  must  be  the  difficulty  of 
tracing  all  the  steps  of  these  multiferious  pro-' 
cesses,  which  are  carried  on  in  so  smaD  a  space : 
and  this  difficulty  is  much  increased  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  organ  in  which  they  takie 
place  is  itself  only  developed  9A  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, its  different  parts  being  produced  succes- 
sively in  prop(»tion  as  they  are  wantedi,  and  their 
form  and  structure  tindergoing  frequent  vwiation 
in  the  course  of  their  derelopement. 

The  most  elaborate,  and  apparently  accurst 
researches  on  this  intricate  subject,  are  those 
latdty  undertaken  by  M.  Frederick  Cuvier,  frow 
whose  menkeir*  I  have  selected  the  folknnng 
abridged  statement  ei  the  principal  results  of  \m 

*  M^moires  du  Museum,  xiii.  327 ;  and  Annales  des  Sciences 
ICatureDes,  ix.  113. 
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observations.  It  wiU  be  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  several  steps  of  the 
process  to  be  described,  to  advert  to  the  structure 
of  a  feather  in  its  finished  state.  For  this  p«ir- 
pose  we  need  only  examine  a  common  feathtf, 
such  as  that  represented  in  Fig.  238,  where  s  is 


230 


the  posterior  surface  of  the  solid  stem,  which,  it 
will  be  perceived,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
lotigitudinal  groove,  and  from  either  side  of  which 
proceed  a  series  of  laminae,  composing,  with  their 
fibrils,  what  is  termed  the  vane  of  the  feather 
(v).    The  lines  from  which  these  laminae  arise, 
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approach  one  another  at  the  \oweT  part  of*  the 
stem,  till  they  meet  at  a  point,  where  the  lo^i- 
tudinal  groove  terminates,  and  where  there  is  a 
small  orifice  (o),  leading  to  the  interior  of  the 
qwll.  From  this  part  the  transparent  tubuku' 
portion  of  the  quill  (t)  comm^ices ;  and  at  its 
lomer  extremity  (l)  there  exists  a  second,  or  lower 
orifice. 

The  entire  organ  which  forms  the  feather,  and 
which  may  be  termed  its  matrix,  is  represented 
in  Fig.  229,  when  it  has  attained  the  cylindric 
form  already  described  ;  of  which  a  is  the  apex, 
or  conical  part  that  rises  above  the  cuticle,  and 
B  the  base,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  corima, 
or  true  skin.  A  white  line  is  seen  running  lon- 
gitudinally the  whole  length  of  the  cylinder,  and 
another,  exactly  similar  to  it,  is  met  with  on  the 
opposite  side :  the  one  corresponds  in  sitoatioa 
to  the  front,  and  the  other  to  the  back  of  the 
stem  of  the  future  feather.  On  laying  open  the 
matrix  longitudinally,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  230,  it 
is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  sheath  or  capsnle, 
and  of  a  central  pulpy  mass,  termed  the  hulb. 
The  capsule  consists  of  several  membranous 
layers'  (c,  e,  s,  i),  which  are  more  consolidated 
near  the  apex,  and  become  gradually  softer  axid 
more  delicate,  as  we  trace  them  towards  the  basie 
of  the  matrix,  where  their  formation  is  only  be- 
ginning to  take  place. 

The  laminse  and  their  fibrils,  the  iassemblage 
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5^  which  c^Histitutes  the  vane  of  the  feather,  «m 
the  parts  which  are  first  formed;  and  their  con^r 
Btruction  is  effected  in  the  space  between  the 
outer  ^^apsule  (c)i  lUEid  the  e^itral  bplb  (b),  in  a 
mo^  which  is  exceedingly  remarisLable,  and 
different  from  that  of  the  formation  of  any  other 
organic  product  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Instead  of  growing  from  a  base,  like  hairs,  and 
other  productions  of  the  integuments,  by  sue* 
pefl$i¥e  d^^tions  of  layers,  the  materials  which 
are  to  compose  the  laminse  are  cast  in  moulds, 
where  they  harden  and  acquire  the  exact  shiqpe 
of  the  i^ecipient  cavities.    The  next  object  of  owt 
curioiuty,  then,  is  to  learn  the  way  in  which 
these  moulds  are  constructed;  and  on  careful 
examination  they  appear  to  be  formed  by  two 
Striated  membmoes,  the  exterior  one  (e)  enve- 
loping  the   other   (i),  or   interior    membrane. 
These  membranes  are  separated  by  a  series  of 
partitions,  which  commence  at  the  edges  of  the 
longitudinal  white  baud,  seen  in  Fig.  229,  bbA 
wind   obliqudiy  upwards   till   they   reach   the 
opposite  longitudinal  band   already  described, 
where  they  join  a  longitudinal  partition  which 
occupies  a  line  answeni^  to  that  posterior  band. 
Thus  they  leave  between  ihem  narrow  i^>aces, 
which  constitute  so  many  compartments  for  the 
depotttion,  as  in  a  mould,  of  the  matodal  of 
each  lamina.     The  course  of.  these  channels^ 
and  their  junction  at  the  back  of  the  matrix  is; 

VOL.  I.       .  p  p 
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Men  at  s.  Fig.  2d0«    It  w  exceedingly  probabfe, 
though  ham  the  miimtenew  of  the  .parts  it  lA 
Mare^  poesible  to  obtain  ocular  demmistratioa 
of  the  fact,  that  the  fibrik  of  the  lamiaiidfr  anft 
fimned  in  a  similar  manner,  by  being  moulded 
in  sdll  more  minute  compartments,  fonned  by 
transverse  membranous  partitions. 
.   The  proper  office  of  the  bulb,  after  it  has  sup^ 
plied  the  mateiials  for  the  fcNrination  of  Ibe 
laminee,  is  to  coi^tnict  the  stem  €i  the  feadM^ 
imd  unite  the  lamina  to  its  sides.     For  this  {mr^ 
pose  the  anterior  portion  of  the  bulb  deposits  on 
its  surfeoe  a  plate  of  horny  substance,  while 
another  pbUas  is  formed  by  the  posterior,  part  in 
the  interior  of  the  bulb.    Thus  the  bulb  becomes 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  anterior  and  tiM 
other  posterior.      The  former  of  these,   ah» 
having  finished  the  external  plate,  prsceeds  t» 
tNm  the  spongy  substance,  which  is  to  coimec^ 
the  two  plates^  and  the  posterior  portion  of  tM 
bulb  embraces  the  inner  plate,  and  graduadly 
UA4b  it  inwards  till  its  sides  meet  at  the  mM^* 
groove  along  the  back  of  the  stem*    The  antefrior 
part  of  the  bulb,  during  the  process  of  filling  up^ 
the  stem,  exhibits  a  series  of  corneal  shaped 
membranes,  as  is  seen  in  the  section.  Fig.  231  i 
the  points  of  the  cones  being  directed  upwafdiv 
and  their  intervals  being  occupied  by  the  spongy 
i^bstaiM^e  in  different  stages  of  consolidation, 
and  more  perfected  in  proportion  as  they  aw 
situated  nearer  the  apex  of  the  stem. 
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White  the  cxmstruction  of  the  feather,  in  its 

4i£fereat  stages,  is  thus  advancing  from  below^ 

those  parts  which  are  oompletely  formed,  are 

riding  above  the  surface  of  the  skin,  still  enve^ 

lcq[>ed  in  the  capsale  which  originally  protected 

them,  but  the  upper  portions  of  which,  from  the 

action  of  the  air,  and  the  obliterati<m  of  the 

vessels   that    nourished   them^    now   decaying, 

shrivel    and  £ftll  off  in    shreds,   allowing   the 

'        successive  portions  of  the  feather  to  come  finrth, 

and  the  laminae  to  unfold  themsdves  as  diey  rise 

'         and  assume  their  proper  shiq^ies.    This  succes- 

'         MVe  evolution  proceeds  until  the  principal  parts 

^        of  the  stem  and  of  the  vane  are  comfdeted ;  and 

'         then  a  different  kind  of  action  takes  place.    The 

'         posterior  part  of  the  bulb  now  contracts  itself, 

and  bringing  the  edges  o£  that  sm&ce  of  the 

stem  closer  together  at  length  unites  them  at  the 

superior  orifice  (o),  Fig.  228 ;  where  the  laminae, 

which  follow  these  lines,  ako  terminate.    Having 

thus    performed    the   office   assigned  to  it^   it 

'         ceases  to  be  nourished,  and  is  incapable  any 

'         longer  of  depositing  a  homy  covering  to  the 

'         feather :  all  that  remains  of  its  substance  is  a 

'         thin  membrane  which  adheres  to  the  outside  of 

'         the.tubujar  part  or  barrel  of  the  quill,  and  which 

'         nuist  be  scraped  off  b^ore  the  latter  can  be 

I         used  as  a  pen.    The  tubular  part  is  the  product 

of  the  anterior  part  of.  the  bulb,  which  now 

ceases  to   deposit   the  spongy  substance,  but 

forms  a  transparent  homy  material   over  the 
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whole  of  Its  external  surface ;  but  as  it  r^ircs 
towards  the  root,  it  leaves  a  succession  of  very 
thin  pellucid  membranes,  in  the  form  of  cMes, 
which,  when  dried,  form  what  is  termed  the  piik 
of  the  quill.    The  last  remnant  of  the  biiib  k 
seen    in    the    slender   ligament   which    passes 
through  the  lower  orifice,   and    preserves   tke 
attachment  of  the  feather  to  the  skin.     In  pni^ 
cess  of  time,  this  also  decays^  and  the  wbole 
feather  is  cast  off,  preparatory  to  the  fomsatiQB 
of  another,  which  in  due  season  is  to  replace  it. 
All  the  feitthers  are,  in  general,  moulted  annu- 
ally, or  even  at  shcirter  periods;  and  the  same 
complicated  process  is  again*  begun  and  com* 
pleted  by  a  new  matrix  produced  for  the  oc- 
casion, every  time  a  new  feather  is  to  be  fixiiBed. 
It  is  impossible,  on  reviewing  these  cuiious 
facts,  not  to  be  struck  with  the  admirable  art  and 
foresight  which  are  implied  in  all  this  long  and 
complicated   series   of  operations.     While   the 
bird  was  yet  nourished  by  the  fluids  of  the  egg, 
the  ground  had  already  been  prepared  fcr  its 
future  plumage,  and   for  the  fcurmation  of  ia- 
Btniments  of  flight.    A  temporary  investment  of 
down  is  in  readiness  to  shelter  the  tender  chicken 
from  the  rude  impressions  of  the  air,  and  an 
apparatus  is  preparing  for  the  construction  of 
the  most  r^ned  instruments  for  clothii^  and 
for  motion :    first  the  scaffolding,  as  it  may  be 
called,  is  erected,  by  the  help  of  which  each  por- 
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tion  is.  built  vtp  io  succesmon,  and  in  proper 
order*  Nature's  next  care  is  to  construct  the 
Tane,  which  is  the  part  of  the  feather  most  es-r 
adntial  to  its  office:  and. then  to  form  the  shafts 
to  which  the  vane  is  to  be  affixed,  and  from 
^ich  it  receivies  its  support :  lastly,  she  focms 
the  barrel  of  the  quill,  whkh  is  prolonged  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  it  into  a  lever  of  sufficient 
length  for  the  mechanical  office  it  has  to  perform* 
In  proportion  as  each  structure  is  finished,  she 
neglects  not  to  remove  the  scaffolding  which  had 
been  set  up  as  a  temporary  structure ;  the  mem- 
branes, with  all  their  partitions,  are  carried  away, 
the  vascular  pulp  of  the  bulb  is  absorbed,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  air,  thus  securing  the 
utmost  lightness,  without  any  diminution  of 
strength.  Is  it  possible  for  any  rational  mind, 
^er  meditating  upon  these  fects,  to  arrive  at  the 
persuasion  that  they  are  all  the  mere  results  oi 
chance  ? 

Several  circumstances  remain  to  be  noticed 
-respecting  the  structure  and  actions  of  the  wings 
o#  birds.  If  we  attend  to  the  mode  of  their  arti- 
xmlation  with  the  scapula,  we  find  it  producing 
a  motion  oblique  with  regard  to  the  axis  of  the 
body,  so  that  the  stroke  which  they  give  to  the 
air  is  directed  both  downwards  and  backwards ; 
and  the  bird,  while  moving  forwards,  is  at  the 
same  time  supported  in  oppositikm  to  the  force  of 
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gravity.    The  different  portions  oi  the  wing  aoe 
likewise  so  disposed  as  to  be  contracted  and 
folded  together  when  the  wing  is  drawn  np,  but 
folly  expanded  when  it  descends  in  order  to 
strike  the  air.    It  is  obvious  that,  without  tbw 
provision  9  a  great  part  of  the  motion  acquired  by 
the  resistance  of  the  air  against  the  wing  in  its 
descent  would  have  been  lost  by  a  counteracting 
resistance  during  its  ascent.    The  disposition  of 
the  great  feathers  is  such  that  they  strike  the  air 
with  their  flat  sides,  but  present  only  their  edgei^ 
in  rising:  what  is  called /eaihering  the  ear  in 
rowing  is  a  similar  operation,  performed  with  the 
same  intention,  and  deriving  its  name  from  dm 
resemblance. 

As  the  inclination  of  the  wing  is  chiefly  baek*^ 
wai'ds,  the  greatest  part  of  the  effect  produced 
by  ite  action  is  to  move  the  body  forwafdsi 
Birds  of  prey  have  a  great  obliquity  of  wing,  and 
are  consequently  better  formed  for  horizmital 
progressive  motion,  which  is  what  they  chiefly 
practise  in  pursuing  thdr  prey,  than  for  a  rapid 
perpendicular  ascent.  Those  birds,  on  the  c<m- 
trary,  which  rise  to  great  heights  in  a  directid^ 
nearly  vertical,  such  as  the  Quail  and  the  Lark, 
have  the  wings  so  disposed  as  to  strike  directly 
downwards,  without  any  obliquity  whatsoever. 
For  the  same  reason,  birds  rise  better  against 
the  wind,  which,  acting  upon  the  oblique  surfoce 
presrated  by  the  wings  during  their  flexion,  contri*^ 
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Imtes  to  the  ascent  of  the  body  on  the  sam^ 
principle  that  a  kite  is  carried  up  into  the  air 
when  retained  in  an  oblique  position.  This  cir- 
cumstance 18  particularly  observaUe  in  the  ascent 
oi  birds  of  prey,  wtjpse  wings  have  a  great  obli- 
quity, and,  when  fiilly  expanded,  present  a  very 
large  extent  of  surface. 

The  actions  of  the  tail,  which  operates  as  a 
rudder,  are  useful  chiefly  in  directing  the  flight 
When  the  tail  is  short,  this  office  is  supplied  by 
the  legs,  which  are  in  that  case  generally  very 
long ;  and  being  raised  hi^  and  extended  back^ 
wards  in  a  straight  line,  are  of  considerable 
asfflstanoe  in  the  steerage  of  the  animal.  In 
many  birds,  as  in  the  wood-pecker,  the  tail  is 
much  employed  as  a  support  to  the  body  in 
climbing  trees.  The  caudal  yartebree  are  often 
numerous,  but  are  short  and  compressed  toge* 
tfaer;  they  are  remarkable  for  the  great  deve* 
lopement  of  their  transyerse  processes,  and  for 
haying  spinous  processes  both  on  their  lower 
and  upper  sides.  The  last  yertebra,  instead  of 
being  cylindrical,  has  a  broad  carinated  spine 
§»  the  insertion  of  large  feathers. 

Birds  could  not,  of  course,  be  always  on  the 
wing;  for  a  great  expenditure  of  muscular 
power  is  constantly  going  on  while  they  support 
themselyes  in  the  air.  Occa»<mal  rest  is  neces- 
sary to  them  as  well  as  to  other  animals,  and 
melms  are  accordingly  proyided  by  nature  for 
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their  mechanical  siipport  and  progresmve  B9otk» 
wkile  on  land. 

•  Tlie  anterior  extrra^tiea  having  been  exefai- 
aiTely  apfm^riated  to  fligbt,  and  constractod 
witb  reference  to  the  propf^eB  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  offices  of  snataining  and  of  momag 
the  body  along  the  ground  mnst  be  entnlstod 
whoUytotfaehindlknbg.  The  centre  of  gnmty, 
before  sustained  by  the  wings,  must  now  be 
broQght  over  the  new  basis  of  saj^port  fimMd 
by  the  feet;  or  rafeh^,  as  it  is  pli6ced  'Aur 
forwards,  the  feet  must  be  c(msid^:«bly  ad- 
yanced  so  as  to  be  bpougfat  underneath  thtt 
cratre.  But  as  the  bones  of  the  postmur  «z- 
tremity  have  their  or^n  from  the  r^note  part 
of  the  pelvis,  which  is  dongated  backwaida,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  wings,  it  be^ 
came  necessary  to  lengtfa^i  some  of  their  parts, 
and  Co  bend  their  jmnts  at  very  acute  angiee. 
We  accordingly  find  that  while  nature,  in  tile 
formiatidn  of  the  limb^  has  ptesetred  an  accor- 
dance with  the  v^rtd[>rated  tjrpe,  both  as  to  tiie 
number  of  pieces  whidi  compose  it,  and  a»  to 
their  relative  situations,  she  has  deviated  iiwn 
the  model  of  quadrupeds  in  givmg  much  greater 
length  to  the  division  corresponding  to  the  hqt. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  focA  is  bni>u$^  tor- 
•wards^  the  toes  are  length^ied,  and  made'  to 
spread  out  so  as  to  Aldose  a  wide  base,  mier 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  situated*    The 
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exi&kt  of  this  baae  is  so  conBidefable  that  a  bird 
can»  in  general,  support  itself  with  ease  upon  a 
Wigle  foot,  ydthout  danger  of  being  orerset  by 
the  unayoldable  vacillaticHis  of  its  body* 

Thd  femur  is  short  compared  with  the  tibia, 
which:  is  generally  large,  especially  in  tiie  order 
&(  OraUtt^  ot  wading  birds  i  the  fibula  is  ex- 
ceedingly   slender   and-  always  united,  at  its 
lower  .part,  with  the  tibia ;  and  there  is  a  total 
d^Seiency  of  tarsal  bones,  except  in  the  Ostrich^ 
where  mdiments  of  them  may  be  traced.  Already 
we  ha?e  seen,  in  ruminant  quadrupeds,  tibat 
these  hemes  haye  dwindled  to  a  very  small  size : 
but  here  they  haye  whdly  disappeared.    The 
Icmg  bone  which  succeeds  to  the  tibm,  though 
considered  by  some  anatomists  as  the  tarsus, 
m  prcq^rly  the  metatarsal  bone,  and   in  the 
Gsalhe  is  of  great  l^igtib.     At  its  lower  end  it 
has  three  articulations,  shaped  like  pullies,  for 
the  attachment  of  the  three  toes :  there  is  besk^tes, 
in  almost  ail  birds,  a  small  rudiment  of  another 
metatarsal  bone,  on  which  is  situated  the  fourth 
-toe.    The  number  of  bones  which  compose«each 
reqpeotiye  toe  appears  to  be  regulated byauniform 
law.    The  innermost  toe,  which  may  be  com- 
.pared  to  a  thumb,  consists  invariably  of  tiro 
bones:  that  which  is  next  to  it  in  the  order 
of  sequence  has  always  three ;  that  which  Allows 
has  four ;  and  the  outermost  toe  has  fire  bones : 
.the  claws  in  every  case  being  affixed  to  t^  last 
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joiats,  wliicli  hove  tfaerafera  been  tamed  the 
muguml  homm.  This  reraarkaUe  numerctal  re^ 
lalion  among  the  seToral  hemes  of  the  toee  existfi 
quke  mdependently  ^  their  length. 

There  is  one  whole  order  of  birds  whidi  are 
particularly  fitted  for  climbing  and  perching 
upon  trees,  having  the  two  middle  toes  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  the  inner  and  outer  toes  turned 
back,  so  as  to  be  opposed  to  them  in  their  action* 
They  are  thus  enabled  to  grai^  objects  with  the 
greatest  facility;  baring,  in  fact,  two  thumbs, 
which  are  opposable  to  the  two  fingers^  They 
have  been  termed  Sca$i3&re$,  or  ZjfgodaehfU* 
Almost  all  other  birds  have  three  toes  before, 
and  one  behind. 

From  this  enumeration  it  would  appear  as  tf 
Nature,  in  modifying  the  type  of  vertebrated 
animals  to  suit  the  purposes  required  in  the  biid, 
had  purposely  omitted  one  of  the  toes,  which  are 
usually  five  in  number.  But  instances  occur  of 
birds,  in  which  we  may  trace  thie  rudiment  of  a 
fiitth  toe  high  upon  the  metatarsus,  and  upon  its 
inner  side.  The  spur  of  the  cock  may  be.  re- 
garded as  having  this  origin.  What  confirms 
this  view  of  the  subject,  is,  that  in  those  birda 
which  have  only  three  toes,  namely,  in  the  JSkti, 
the  Cassowary^  and  the  Rhea^  it  is  again  the 
inner  toe  which  disappears,  leaving  <mly  the 
three  outer  toes,  namely,  those  which  have  res- 
pectively three,  f<Hir,  and  five  phalanges.    The 
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Oshiik  has  only  two  toes,  one  having  fiHir^  and 
the  other  five  phalanges;  h&ce^  again,  it  is  the 
innermost  of  the  three  former,  that  is,  the  one 
having  three  phalanges,  which  has  been  snp'^ 


A  bird  is  capable  of  shifting  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  its  body,  according  as 
drcnmstances  require  it,  simply  by  advancing  or 
drawing  back  its  head.  While  flying,  the  neck 
is  stretched  forwards  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to 
bring  the  caitre  of  gravity  immediately  under 
the  origin  of  the  wings,  by  which  the  body  is 
then  suspended.  When  birds  stand  upon  their 
feet^  they  carry  the  head  back  as  far  as  posrible; 
so  as  to  balance  the  body  on  the  base  of  support. 
When  preparing  to  sleep,  they  bring  the  centre 
of  gravity  still  lower,  by  turning  the  head  round 
and  placing  it  under  the  wing.  These  motions 
of  the  head  are  again  resorted  to  when  the  bird 
walks ;  and  the  centre  of  gravity  is  thus  trans- 
ferred alternately  from  one  foot  to  the  other: 
hence,  in  walking,  the  head  of  a  bird  is  in  con- 
stant motion;  whilst  the  duck  and  other  birds, 
whose  legs  are  very  short,  have  a  waddling 
gait.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  more  per- 
fectly predaceous  birds  are  not  the  best  formed 

*  The  last  bone  of  the  outer  toe  of  the  ostrich  is  veiy  small, 
and  being  usually  lost  iu  preptfing  the  skeleton,  has  been  over- 
looked by  naturalists ;  but  Dr.  Grant  has  ascertained,  by  the 
careful  dissection  of  a  recent  specimen,  the  existence  of  this 
fifth  phalanx. 
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ftr  walking ;  becMMo,  were  diey  to  ime  tbeir  feet 
for  that  purpose,  tlidr  lalooB,  wiucli  are  reqiiWBd 
to  be  kepi  sharp  for  seiaiiig  and  tearing  their 
ptejr,  wouU  be  blunted;  and  accordingly  the 
eagle,  when  moying  along  the  ground,  supprats 
itoelf  partly  by  the  motion  of  its  wings. 

In  rooetingt  binds  support  themseives  upon 
their  perch  by  means  of  one  leg  only,  the  other 
being  folded  close  to  the  body.  They  even 
maintain  this  attitude  with  greater  ease  and  se- 
curity than  if  they  rested  upon  both  fee^  The 
true  explanation  of  this  curious  fact  was  long 
ago  given  by  Borelli.  On  tracing  the  tendons 
(t,  t  Fig.  233)  of  the  muscles  (m,  m)  which  bend 
the  claws,  and  enable  them  to  gra^  an  object, 
we  find  them  passing  oyer  the  oirter  angles  of 
each  of  the  interrening  joints,  so  that  whenever 
these  joints  are  bent,  as  shown  in  Fig.  234,  those 
tendons  are  put  upon  the  stretch,  and  mechani- 
cally, or  without  any  action  of  the  musdes,  tend 
to  close  the  foot.  When  the  bird  is  cm  itb  pefch, 
this  effect  is  produced  by  the  mere  weight  of  the 
body,  which,  of  course,  tends  to  b^nd  all  the 
joints  of  the  limb  on  which  it  rests ;  so  that  the 
greater  that  weight,  the  greater  is  the  f(»^e  with 
which  the  toes  grasp  the  perch.  All  this  takes 
place  without  muscular  effort  or  volition  on  the 
part  of  the  bird.  It  remains  in  this  position  with 
more  security  on  one  foot  than  it  would  have 
done  by  resting  upon  both ;  because  in  the  latter 
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case,  the  weight  ef  the  body,  being  divided 
between  them,  does  not  stretch  the  tendons  suf*- 
ficiently.  In  this  position  the  bird  not  only 
sleeps  in  perfect  security,  but  resists  the  impulse 
of  the  wind  and  the  shaking  of  the  bough. 

The  great  length  of  the  toes  of  birds  enables 
tkem  to  stand  steadily  on  one  1^ :  and  in  this 


attitude  many  employ  the  other  foot  as  9.  blind ; 
especially  parrots,  whose  Jkead  is  top  heavy  to  be 
readily  brought  to  the  ground.  Some  birds, 
which  frequent  the  banks  of  rivers,  are  in  the 
practice  of  holding  a  stone  in  one  foot,  while 
they  rest  upon  the  other:  this  contributes  to 
increase  their  stability  in  two  ways;  first,  it 
adds  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  which  is  the 
force  that  stretches  the  tendons,  and  causes 
them  to  grasp  the  bough ;  and,  secondly,  it  also 
lowers  the  centre  of  gravity. 
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The  stork,  and  some  othar  Urds  betongieig  to 
the  same  order,  which  deep  standkig  on  one 
foot,  haye  a  curious  mechanical  coDtriyance  for 
locking  the  joint  of  the  tarsus,  and  peresendng 
the  leg  in  a  state  of  extension  without  any 
muscular  effort.  The  mechanism  is  such  as  to 
withstand  the  effect  of  the  ordinary  osciUations 
of  the  body,  when  the  bird  is  reposing ;  but  it  ia 
easily  unlocked  by  a  yoluntary  muscular  exer- 
tion, when  the  limb  is  to  be  bent  for  progression* 
On  these  occasions  the  ball  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  is  driyen  with  some  force  into  the  socket  of 
the  tibia.* 

I  must  content  myself  with  this  general  yi^r 
of  the  mechanism  of  birds ;  as  it  would  exceed 
the  limits  within  which  I  must  confine  myseU^ 
to  enter  more  fully  into  the  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  the  different  orders  and  fiEuniJi^a. 
Some  of  the  more  remarkable  deyiations  fi^an 
what  may  be  considered  as  the  standard  cmtix- 
mation,  may,  howeyer,  for  a  moment  wnteet  ottr 
attention. 

The  Ostrich  is  of  all  birds  the  one  that  pren 
sents  the  greatest  number  of  exc^rticms  to  the 
general   rules  which  appear   to   r^ulate   the 

*  This  mecbanism  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Macartney  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  toK  xiii,  p.  20»  and  ia  more . 
fully  described  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  Art.  Bird.     He  ob^er^^  . 
that  both  Cuvier  and  Dum^ril  have  committed  an  error  in  r^ 
ferring  this  peculiarity  of  structure  to  the  knee  instead  of  l3ie 
tarsal  joint.  i 
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confermation  of  Inrds,  and  in  many  of  its  pecu- 
Ikrities  of  structure  it  makes  some  approach 
to  that  which  characterises  the  quadruped. 
Though  this  bird  is  provided  with  wings,  it  was 
evidently  never  intended  that  they  should  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  flight.  Hence  the 
chief  muscular  power  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
legs,  which  are  remarkably  thick  and  strong, 
and  well  fitted  for  rapid  progression.  The  ster- 
num is  flat  and  does  not  present  the  keel-like 
pro|ection  which  is  so  remarkable  in  that  of 
all  other  birds.  The  clavicles  do  not  reach  the 
sternum,  nor  even  meet  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  chest  to  form  the  furcular  bone :  for  as  the 
wings  are  not  employed  in  flying,  the  usual 
office  of  that  bone  is  not  wanted.  The  form  of 
the  pelvis  is  different  from  the  ordinary  struc- 
ture; for  the  pubic  bones,  which  in  all  other 
birds  are  separated  by  an  interval,  here  unite  as 
they  do  in  quadrupeds. 

Hie  feathars  are  unprovided  with  that  elabo- 
rate apparatus  of  crotchets  and  fibres,  which  are 
umtersally  met  with  in  birds  that  fly.  The 
filaments  of  the  ostrich's  feathers,  in  consequence 
of  having  none  of  these  fibrils,  hang  loose  and 
detached  from  one  another^  forming  the  fine  hair 
or  down,  which,  however  ornamental  as  an 
article  of  dress,  must  be  viewed,  when  con- 
sidered physiologically,  as  a  species  of  degene- 
racy in  the  structure  of  feathers. 
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The  Penguin,  in  like  maQner^  has  a 
which  is,  by  its  shortnew,  totally  unfitted  fito 
raising  the  body  in  the  air :  it  has,*  indeed,  re- 
ceived a  very  dUferent  deetination,  being  fimned 
for  Bwiniming.  In.  external  form  it  resemUes 
the  anterior  extremity  of '^ler  turtle ;  but  still  we 
find  it  constructed  oii  the  siodel  of  the  wings  ef 
birds ;  as  if  nature  had  bound  herself  by  a  law 
not  to  depart  from  the  standard  of  organisatioiii 
although  the  purpose  of  the  structure  is  alto- 
gether changed.  As  penguins  are  inte&ded  tor 
a  maritime  life,  all  their  extremities  are  formed 
for  swimming.  Their  legs  are  exceedin^y 
short,  and  placed,  for  backwards  so  that  theee 
birds  are  compdled^  when  resting  on  their  f&et 
on  the  shore,  to  raise  their  bodies  ia  a  perp^- 
dicular  attitude  in  order  to  place  the  centred 
gravity  tnmiediately  above  the  base  of  tmpport: 
a  posture  whidh  gives  them  a  strange  and  gro- 
tesque appearance. 

1  have  already  alluded  to  the  lengthened  legs 
and  feet  of  the  waders,  the  utility  of  which  to 
birds  finequenting  marshy  places,  and  shaUow 
waters,  is  very  obvious.  Their  legs  are  not 
covered  with  feathers,  which  would  have  been 
injured  by  continual  exposure  to  wet.  But 
birds  of  a  truly  aquaticnature,  have  their  toes 
webbed,  that  is,  united  by  a  membrane,  a  me* 
chanidm  which  qualifies  them  to  act  as  oars,  and 
indeed  gives  them  a  great  advantage  over  a)( 
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artificial  oars  that  have  been  constructed  by 
human  ingenuity ;  for  as  soon  as  the  expanded 
foot  has  iinpelled  the  water  behind  it,  the  toes 
c^^apse,  and  while  it  is  drawn  forward  it  pre- 
sents a  Tery  small  surface  to  the  opposing  water. 
Their  plumage  is  so  constructed  as  to  prevent 
the  water  from  penetrating  through  it,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  it  in  this  condition 
these  birds  are  provided  with  an  oily  fluid, 
which  they  carefully  spread  over  the  whole 
surface  of  their  bodies.  The  Swan,  and  many 
other  water-fowls,  employ  their  wings  as  sails, 
and  are  carried  forwards  on  the  water  with  con- 
siderable velocity,  by  the  impulse  of  the  wind. 

Birds  excel  all  other  vertebrated  animals  in 
the  energy  of  their  muscular  powers.  The 
promptitude,  the  force,  and  the  activity  they 
display  in  all  their  movements,  and  the  un- 
wearied vigour  with  which  they  persevere  for 
hours  and  days  in  the  violent  exertions  required 
for  flight,  far  exceed  those  of  any  quadruped, 
and  implies  a  higher  degree  of  irritability,  de- 
pendent probably  on  the  great  extent  of  their 
respiratory  functions,  than  is  possessed  by  any 
other  class  of  animals. 
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